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For a hundred years after the Declara- 
tion of Independence, our Indian frontier 
was pushed westward until it disappeared, 
and each recession of that frontier was 
marked with the bones of soldiers. The 
war between the states gave the Indians, 
for a time, free rein; but after the close 
of that war the army — now with many 
a famous leader — asserted itself in the 
West until the Indian power was forever 
broken. Cooperating with the army — 
often, indeed, in its van — were hunters, 
trappers, and guides of the type of Jim 
Bridger and old Nick Janis: men whose 
exploits have inspired many a romantic 
narrative. But the brunt of the long, 
slow drive to dispossess the red men was 
borne largely by the rank and file of the 
army. The participants, in any capacity, 
of the Indian warfare of the sixties are 
no longer numerous, and records of the 
routine of life in the army that pacified 
the West are meager. Such a record, 
with many a glimpse of stirring life, is 
Major Ostrander’s story of “An Army 
RB Boy of the Sixties ”’ 
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A WORD OF INTRODUCTION TO THE 
AUTHOR AND HIS WORK 


“Wat's ina name?” A great deal may be in a name. 
And the spelling of a name may have vital significance 
also. For example, if it is spelled Kearny, it is Irish; 
if spelled Kearney, it is English — and thereby hangs a 
tale. 

In our American army away back in the forties, we 
had a fine old general of Irish lineage, Stephen Watts 
Kearny. He didn’t get along well with General John C. 
Frémont, but that is of no moment here. He did develop 
our first regular cavalry, or dragoons, as they called 
them, and sent Colonel Philip St. George Cooke with 
these mounted troops out there along the old Oregon 
Trail to give the Indians a scare. And he led an army, 
made up of dragoons and infantry, over the old Santa 
Fé-Arizona Trail to California during the Mexican War. 

For this and other worthy soldier service, our gov- 
ernment decided to honor General Stephen Kearny by 
naming after him an important fort out there in the heart 
of Nebraska. Then a strange thing happened: an army 
engineer of English lineage, Lieutenant Colonel James 
Kearney (note the spelling), drew up the plans for the 
fort; and the English spelling was given to the new army 
post, though the army records plainly state that the 
post was to be named for the general. Later, the town 
of Kearney, Nebraska, which is about seven miles from 
the old fort site, was given the English spelling. 

Again, during the Civil War there came to the front 
another brave soldier of Irish lineage, General Phil 
Kearny — ‘Fighting Phil Kearny”’ (note the spelling). 
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He was born at No. 3, Broadway, New York City, 
June 1, 1814, and was a descendant of Michael Kearny, 
who had come from Ireland and settled in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, early in the eighteenth century. 

Phil Kearny received honorable mention in General 
Scott’s report of operations in the Mexican War. While 
his uncle, Stephen Watts Kearny, was up in California, 
young Phil as a lieutenant was down in Mexico. He lost 
an arm at Cherubusco, and afterward received the first 
Cross of the Legion of Honor ever given to an American 
soldier. He was appointed Brigadier General U.S. A. 
March 7, 1861, and was killed at Chantilly, September 
1, 1862. The spirit of this dashing soldier is suggested in 
the lines which the poet Stedman wrote of him. When the 
battle was at its height, some officer asked of “Fighting 
Phil” where to go into the fray, and the answer came: 


‘Oh, anywhere forward, ’tis all the same, colonel; 
You'll find lovely fighting along the whole line.”’ 


Well, the government also decided during the Sioux 
War days to pay honor to General Phil Kearny by naming 
a fort after him. So it planted Fort Phil Kearny out in 
the Black Hills country, where the fighting was thick 
enough in those times. But again the name was spelled 
wrong; and this error in spelling, made when the engi- 
neer started things wrong in his plans for old Fort 
Kearney, has persisted until this day. Now, the writer 
of this is neither English nor Irish, but it seems to him 
that this misspelling should be corrected, even at this late 
day, and that the name Kearny should receive the honor 
intended. 

But who has helped us to trace down this error? It 
is a painstaking old army clerk — Major Alson B. Os- 
trander — whose story of his soldier-boy days in the 
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sixties is given in this volume. The old major was on the 
clerical staff of General Philip St. George Cooke, and 
afterward he was sent to Fort Phil Kearny, in the days 
when old Red Cloud was carrying out his determination 
to clear away every fort on the Bozeman Trail. He 
came near doing it. Fort Phil Kearny was fought so 
bitterly by the Sioux chieftain and his warriors that it 
gained the name of “The Hated Fort on the Little Piney.” 

Major Ostrander came very close to some of the hair- 
raising experiences of those days. He had rare oppor- 
tunity, too, to get an inside view of army life. It is just 
such a view — an unusual one — that he gives us in this 
book. The everyday life within the barracks during the 
Civil War days is pictured for us here. And through the 
lines we get something of the spirit of the men who did 
the quieter work of the army — performing the less 
spectacular, but just as essential, tasks with fidelity and 
patriotism. 

Even now Major Ostrander, at the ripe age of seventy- 
four, is still in the service — not of the army, but of the 
city of New York. I found him, first, in the great muni- 
cipal building, at his desk, busily doing his part. And 
later I had another close glimpse of his life activities when, 
as his guest at the annual dinner of the Dutchess County 
Association, I saw him mingling among his many friends 
in their festivities. 

He was born on the Hudson, near Poughkeepsie, of 
gocd old Dutch and Yankee stock. He has lived a life 
of service of the real American kind. We are glad to be 
privileged to help him bring out a part of his interesting 
experiences when, as a schoolboy, he joined our army 
and did his bit to help save the Union. 


Howarp R. Drices 
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A WORD FROM THE AUTHOR 


ATTENTION is called to the spelling —as it appears in 
this book — of the name, “Fort Phil Kearny.” 

For upward of forty years historians and authors 
who have written about Fort Phil Kearny, “The Hated 
Fort on the Little Piney,” have invariably spelled it with 
two e’s — Kearney. In 1921 the state of Wyoming placed 
a tablet and marker on the site of the old fort, on which 
the general’s name is misspelled. 

Now, I happen to be a member of the Phil Kearny 
Post No. 8, Department of New York, Grand Army of 
the Republic. Among our souvenirs is an autographed 
photograph of General Kearny, presented to us by his 
son. The signature is plain “P. Kearny.” Mr. Kearny, 
the general’s son, now living in Kearny, New Jersey, 
writes, “Our family name is spelled Kearny.” 

It has been a major work of my life to keep records 
straight. Here is an error in spelling which does injustice. 
It should be corrected in the books and records and on the 
maps of our country. 

In this little volume I have tried to give a clear and 
truthful account of my life as a soldier boy, during the 
times when our country was in the throes of Civil War. 
Those days, we all are thankful, have passed away; 
but out of them have come many good lessons which 
should be kept fresh in our memories. My hope is that 
this little volume will help perpetuate those memories 
and those lessons, and give also to my readers a closer 
view of those who work behind the lines in our army life. 
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“While I grasped the gun, he would talk to me.” 


CHAPTER ONE , 


EARLY DAYS ON THE HUDSON 


Amona my childhood memories I can see dimly an old, 
old man with a big stick. He is sitting on the old porch 
in a rocking chair. That old man was my great-grand- 
father on mother’s side. 

When [ was three years old, my mother took me up 
to her girlhood home in Bergen, New York, to see him 
and also her mother. They have often told me how this 
veteran of our war for freedom would sit, on pleasant days, 
out on the porch and have them stand his old flintlock 
musket up beside him. Mother would set me on his knee, 
and, while I grasped the gun, he would talk to me. I 
remember the incident just dimly; but I do know that 
I have sat in the lap of a genuine Revolutionary War 
soldier. 

Both of my great-grandfathers on my mother’s side, 
indeed, fought for our independence. One of them, 
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Jonathan Arnold, was an officer in the Third Connecticut 
regiment; the other, Amos Allen, was a nephew of Colonel 
Ethan Allen. This latter grandsire took part in the 
battle of Bennington, and he was one of the guard on 
duty at the execution of Major André. He received a 
pension in 1832, and he died in Bergen in 1849, at the age 
of ninety-seven years. 

On my father’s side also were Revolutionary War 
soldiers. His grandfather, Cornelius Ostrander, served 
in Captain Storm’s company, of the Third Regiment, 
Dutchess County, New York. So I have good patriotic 
Dutch blood as well as Yankee blood in my veins. 

Our Ostrander family in America all sprang from 
Pieter Pietersen Ostrander, a Dutch Aderborst, who 
came from Amsterdam, Holland, in the good ship Bonte 
Keow (Spotted Cow) in April, 1660. After the English 
got possession, in 1664, of New Amsterdam, he moved up 
to the valley of the Hudson and settled near the present 
city of Kingston. 

It was in this picturesque region, in old Poughkeepsie, 
that I was born in 1849. There I lived until the death 
of my dear mother in 1853, when father took me to Bergen 
to stay with my grandmother for that summer. And 
while there I met a delightful little playmate, a daughter 
of a neighboring farmer. She was just four years of age. 
We had a happy time together during my stay. And 
then I was taken back to Poughkeepsie. I never saw her 
or heard of her from the day I left until fourteen years 
full of adventure had passed, and then — well, you shall 
hear of our meeting later. 

My father did everything he could to fill my mother’s 
place. He was ever kind and thoughtful, and he tried 
to guide me and train me rightly. I profited greatly 
from his good teachings; but, as he used to say, turning 
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a bit of the Bible to his purpose, “Train up a child and 
away he goes.” 

I certainly got the desire for adventure early in my 
life. Perhaps it came in part from father’s telling me 
the stories of the old Revolutionary days. I remember 
how he often would take me to Fishkill and show me the 
graves of the heroes who lie there, and tell me of their 
brave deeds. There are more Revolutionary boys buried 
in the old Fishkill cemetery, it is said, than in any other 
place in our country. I was much impressed by these 
tales of our soldiers. 

Another thing that stirred in me the desire for adven- 
ture was the books I read. Ned Buntline, the boys’ 
author, was a close friend of our family, and I naturally 
was interested in his stirring tales. Then I got hold of 
Washington Irving’s Astoria and Captain Bonneville, and 
through these was thrilled with a desire to go West. 
Other books I read were those by Colonel Philip St. 
George Cooke, about his trip from Santa Fé to San 
Diego. The campaign for Frémont for President also 
had filled the country full of stories of his adventures. 
Added to all these I had Fenimore Cooper’s works, which 
father would read aloud. Is there any wonder that I 
was eager for a chance to be a soldier and to go West 
and fight Indians? 

Another thing that stirred the soldier spirit in me 
was my acquaintance with a veteran of the Mexican War. 
This was Sergeant Griffith, a neighbor of ours, who had 
served for many years in the army. After his discharge 
he had charge for a few years of one of the buildings 
at old West Point, and then he moved to Poughkeepsie. 
On several occasions father and I went with this veteran 
to West Point, and we were shown through the fort by 
him. 
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He showed us many things about the place not seen 
by the average visitor. Once, after going through the 
cemetery west of the grounds, he took us to the remains 
of old Fort Putnam; then he showed us Cold Spring 
and the foundry where the big guns used by Americans in 
the Revolutionary War had been forged. The scars were 
still on the rocks where the shots had struck when they 
tested the guns. He pointed out also the place where the 
Americans had stretched a huge chain across the Hudson 
to keep British ships from going up the river; several 
links of the chain I had seen in the West Point museum. 

These interesting visits added to my desire for adven- 
ture and for the life of a soldier. Father, however, tried 
to turn the current of my thoughts into other channels 
by sending me to school. I was too young, of course, to 
follow my bent toward the army; so I pursued my studies 
until a stirring event happened in our country that upset 
all our plans and gave me the opportunity to have all 
the adventures I wanted. 
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“Newsboys were calling ‘Extra! extra!’”’ 


CHAPTER TWO 


CIVIL WAR BREAKS INTO SCHOOL DAYS 


In the spring of 1861 our country was seething with the 
excitement that preceded our plunge into Civil War. 
Every one was talking about slavery, Abraham Lincoln, 
and the saving of the Union. The men and boys were 
getting keyed up to the fighting point. 

Like hundreds of thousands of other boys over the land, 
I was anxious to be a soldier. All my efforts to be en- 
rolled, however, were blocked by my father, who insisted 
that I was too young, that I should remain at home and 
go to school. But staying in school was a hard matter 
in those exciting times, especially when the newsboys 
were constantly calling “Extra! extra!’ in the streets. 
Books had no attractions whatever, just then, and 
“playing hookey” became a common _ occurrence. 
Father, however, kept me going to school in spite of 
the excitement. 
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Eastman’s Commercial College was right across the 
street from my home in Poughkeepsie. One day Mr. 
Eastman told me that, if I would take charge of the 
stationery office, he would pay me three dollars a week 
and allow me to take the course in his college. Gaining 
my father’s consent, I left the common school and spent 
the next six months in obtaining an education which 
determined largely my career not only in the regular 
army but in after life. 

Among the benefits I derived from that course was 
skill in penmanship. We did not have typewriters in 
those days, and so stress was laid on learning to write 
well. When I received my “diploma” I was somewhat of 
an artist in that line, and I soon found well worth while 
my skill to write neatly. My first call to put my penman- 
ship to patriotic service came shortly after my graduation. 
Isaac I. Platt, who was provost-marshal of the district, 
and Nicholas Schram, who was assisting him, called on 
me one day to help them. They were to forward about 
two hundred recruits the next morning and had to have 
five copies of a muster and description roll made out, and 
they had not enough clerical assistance to finish the work 
in time. Gaining my father’s consent, I reported at the 
provost-marshal’s office, and my work as a military clerk 
began. 

It was merely longhand writing from dictation. Mr. 
Schram would read from the enlistment paper the matter 
to be copied twice. First, he gave us some information as 
to what it would be, and then, beginning with the names 
of the recruits, he spelled each name slowly and dis- 
tinctly. Then he would read the description, which 
consisted of date enlisted, age, height, color of hair and 
eyes, and complexion. 

After the first few names had been called off, I began 
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to write the descriptions after his first reading, so that 
when he spelled the name and I had written it, I had 
finished my work, while all the other clerks waited for 
his second reading before beginning to write. As a result 
I was idle more than half the time. After the rolls were 
completed, they had to be verified. Mr. Schram took 
one, all the others changed hands, and a rapid reader 
read from the enlistment paper again. At the conclu- 
sion of this comparison my roll was proncuuced one 
hundred per cent perfect. 

At the conclusion of a similar piece of work, a week 
later, Mr. Platt treated us all to an oyster supper. During 
the festivities he said to me: “I should like to have you 
with us during all of this rush. Tell your father it will 
be a personal favor to me.” 

No mention had been made of salary. The following 
Saturday my father told me I must go back to school on 
Monday. I expostulated, of course, and he inquired, 
“How much do they pay you)” I had to confess that I 
did not know, and he simply said, “Tell Mr. Platt you 
are going back to school Monday.” 

Mr. Platt did net return to the office that afternoon; 
so I asked Mr. Schram what they were going to pay me 
for my work. 

“Seventy-five dollars a month,” he replied. That 
sounded to me like a great deal of money. When I re- 
peated it to my father, he was skeptical. He said that he 
would see Mr. Platt after the church service the next 
day and find out the truth. His interview with Mr. 
Platt must have been satisfactory, for he told me in the 
evening that I might continue to work in the provost- 
marshal’s office. 

On Monday morning I was duly sworn in and my name 
placed on the roll of the regular employees, even though 
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I was a few months under the legal age for federal civilian 
clerks. My work and surroundings in the provost-mar- 
shal’s office only intensified my desire to enlist. I was 
daily and hourly being brought in contact with former 
schoolmates, friends, relatives, and personal acquaint- 
ances who, after enlistment, had to pass through the 
office for physical examination and final acceptance. 

Details from regiments in the field had been sent to 
our vicinity seeking recruits to fill their depleted ranks. 
I was constantly on the watch for an opportunity to get 
into the service. To become a regular soldier seemed 
impossible, because of my age, but I felt that I might 
get in as a musician. 

Colonel George H. Sharpe, of the 120th New York Volun- 
teers, was in Kingston on recruiting service, and I wrote 
him a letter asking if he would take me as a drummer 
boy. He had no opening for musicians, but said that if 
I could enlist he would detail me as his personal clerk 
and orderly. That last title sounded big to me. I turned 
the letter over to my father with an urgent plea that he 
allow me to go, but he took it upon himself to answer the 
letter, thanking the colonel for his favorable consider- 
ation, yet withholding consent because of my youth. 
But nothing could daunt me in my determination to get 
into the army. 

One day Mr. Platt gave me a letter to copy in the 
letter-book, and from it I gained some information as to 
certain authority vested in the assistant provost-mar- 
shal-general at Albany. I decided to take a chance and 
write to him for authority to have me enlisted. To make 
a long story short, I finally succeeded, through a stretch- 
ing of the rules and regulations, in getting official endorse- 
ment for my enlistment as a drummer boy. 

In the meantime our office had completely changed 
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its personnel. Mr. Platt, though a most worthy official, 
had been displaced through politics. The chief clerk, 
Mr. Schram, had been superseded by some one else, and 
every other clerk excepting me had secured other positions. 

One morning the new provost-marshal called me into 
his private office. I went with fear and trembling, con- 
fidently expecting to be requested to go out and ‘seek 
pastures new.” Looking at some papers in his hand, he 
said, “Young man, do you want to go into the army?” 
That encouraged me and I quickly answered, “Yes, sir.” 

“Will you tell your father that I desire to have an 
interview with him?” 

That noon, at luncheon, I delivered the marshal’s 
message, making no mention of what the officer wanted. 
Father accompanied me back to the office, where he was 
at once admitted to the “sanctum sanctorum.” I was 
told to remain outside, and so had no knowledge of what 
was going on within the “inner circles.” Naturally I 
could hardly wait to learn the result. 

That evening my father said, “Son, are you really 
determined to enlist in the army?” I replied that I was, 
and hoped he would consent. 

Considering for a few moments, he said, “If you will 
go into the regular army, I will give my consent.” 

That was an entirely new proposition to me, for I had 
seen none of those official endorsements, but I did not 
hesitate in agreeing to it. 

He then told me that he would go with me in the morn- 
ing and sign the necessary permission. I was so excited 
over the prospect that I did not sleep much that night. 
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“They came running back to quarters.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


BARRACK LIFE ON GOVERNOR’S ISLAND 


Next morning father kept his word. We went together 
to the office. The necessary papers were prepared and I 
was ordered to return for muster. I made out five copies 
of “enlistment paper,” signed them, and went before 
Horace D. Hufcut, recruiting agent, who certified ‘‘on 
honor”’ that I “‘was entirely sober when enlisted,’ and 
filled out my personal description. Then I appeared be- 
fore Dr. John R. Cooper, surgeon, who examined me 
thoroughly and passed me on; after this we returned to 
the provost-marshal. 

It had been customary to give a recruit from ten 
days’ to two weeks’ leave after enlistment before for- 
warding him to his regiment or destination. The pro- 
vost-marshal, however, told my father that he thought I 
had better be put on the job at once. In lieu of a leave, 
therefore, my enlistment paper was dated back to the 
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date my case had come before the adjutant-gcneral in 
Washington, and the provost-marshal mustered me that 
very day -- March 4, 1864. Then, instead of turning me 
over to a non-commissioned officer to be convoyed, all 
papers were given to my father with instructions to take 
me to Governor’s Island the following day. 

Early next morning we were on the train, headed for 
the old Battery. There we found the only way for 
passengers to reach Governor’s Island was in a barge 
manned by soldiers from the barracks. The coxswain in 
charge of the barge, upon being shown credentials to the 
effect that I had been enlisted as a music boy, consented 
to take us over on his return trip. 

After a struggle with the swift current of the East 
River, and considerable pitching and tossing, we landed 
at the island dock near the post headquarters. Going up 
the hill until nearly opposite headquarters entrance, we 
passed up a flight of stone steps and found ourselves 
nearly at the foot of the steps leading to the veranda and 
the office door. Standing in the doorway was a soldier, 
who inquired our business. My father informed him 
that he had brought a recruit, at the same time pro- 
ducing all the papers. 

The soldier invited us to come in and sit down. He 
took the papers and read every one of them very care- 
fully. I observed that he shook his head several times 
as though in doubt, and, finally, addressing my father, 
he said: ‘‘I shall have to refer this to Colonel Loomis, the 
commanding officer, who also is superintendent of re- 
cruiting service for the regular army. Just wait here a 
few minutes.” 

The soldier knocked on the door of the inner office 
and stepped inside. He was gone a long time, but even- 
tually opened the door and beckoned for us to come in. 
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We stepped inside; the soldier closed the door and re- 
mained standing near by. 

Seated near a table was Colonel Loomis, with his 
long white whiskers reaching almost to his waist. He 
looked to me like a man nearly eighty years old, and I 
could not have been very far from correct, for I after- 
ward learned he was a commissioned officer in 1811. But 
his eyes were clear and bright and his voice was like that 
of a much younger man. 

After sizing me up critically for a few seconds, he 
turned to my father and remarked, “You are not an 
army officer?’’ I suppose he had noticed the omission 
to salute. 

Father replied, ““Oh, no, I’ve merely come down with 
my son.” At that the colonel straightened up and, point- 
ing to a chair, told my father to bring it up and sit down. 
I remained standing near the soldier. 

Referring to the correspondence in his hand, he said 
in substance: “This is entirely irregular and I hardly 
know how to act on it. I see here only a recommendation 
and permission by the adjutant-general for this boy to 
be enlisted in the regular army under existing regulations. 
I have no authority to accept any recruits unless they 
have been enlisted by a regular army recruiting officer; 
yet this boy has been enlisted and mustered by a provost- 
marshal, who has no jurisdiction over regulars. I realize 
the intention and believe, in view of this correspondence, 
that the provost-marshal honestly thought he was acting 
within his legal authority, but I am not authorized to 
pass upon the case.” 

My heart fell. It rose again, however, when after 
looking me over a second time he turned to my father 
and said: ‘He looks like a pretty bright boy, and as 
you have brought him here to be a regular army 
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soldier, I will keep him on probation. Meanwhile I will 
refer the matter back to the War Department and ask for 
legal authority to keep him.” 

Turning to the soldier, Colonel Loomis told him to 
have a copy made of all the correspondence, to be re- 
tained, and to forward the originals to the adjutant- 
general of the army, together with a letter stating that 
“this boy had reported at Governor’s Island, but that 
since he had been enlisted by a volunteer recruiting agent 
and mustered by a provost-marshal, authority was 
asked to have his name transferred to the rolls of the 
regular army.” 

The interview having closed, apparently, the soldier 
stepped out of the office and I went with him. As my 
father rose and started to follow us, the colonel said 
something to him in a low tone which I could not over- 
hear. Father’s rather mysterious reply, clear and dis- 
tinct, was, “Yes, sir, ever since he was big enough to 
walk.” 

While the soldier was preparing to carry out his orders, 
I asked my father what it was the colonel had said. 
Father replied: ‘He asked if you went to church and 
Sunday school when at home. You heard what I told 
him. I hope you will continue to do so whenever there 
is opportunity.” 

We went to the dock, where father, after bidding me 
goodby, boarded the waiting barge and went back to the 
city. I returned to the office to await further orders, 
all the while wondering whether I really was a soldier 
boy or not. 

When the soldier, whose name was Morrison, had 
finished the work and obtained the colonel’s signature to 
the letter, he put on his cap and told me he would take 
me down to the South Battery, where the music boys 
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were quartered. Arriving there, he turned me over to 
Sergeant Hanke, explained to him the conditions under 
which I had reported, let him read the copies of all the 
papers, and then turned away. 

Sergeant Hanke, after looking me over, asked whether 
I desired to learn to be a drummer or a fifer. “A drum- 
mer, I guess,”’ was my reply. 

He made some remarks about my slim physique and 
told me to think it over for a day or two. Then he called 
loudly for Corporal Regan, and immediately there ap- 
peared at the doorway of a room just west of the sally 
port, a bright, trim, and intelligent-looking young man 
about twenty years old. 

“Have you room for another boy)” asked the ser- 
geant. 

“Every cot except mine is occupied by two boys,’ he 
said. 

They both scanned me up and down again, and finally 
the sergeant remarked: “He looks like a nice clean boy; 
can’t you stand him for a few days, until we send some 
of the boys away? I will take the next detail out of your 
room.” 

“T guess I can stand it if he can,” he replied with a 
smile. And from that day until I left Governor’s Island 
Corporal Regan and I were “bunkies.”’ 

My new mate motioned to me to come inside, and I 
found myself in a room with two windows that overlooked 
the parade ground, one facing toward the interior of South 
Battery. There were seven iron double bedsteads in the 
room, the corporal’s being in a corner next tovawindow. 

These double bedsteads were so made that one half 
could be folded up over the other half when not. in use. 
This, in a measure, relieved during the day the very 
crowded condition at night when all the beds were down. 
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A wide shelf for knapsacks, shoes, drums, and other 
properties ran around the room above the beds, and on 
hooks under the shelf were hung articles of clothing. 

The corporal showed me how to take down and fold up 
the iron bedstead and how to unroll and roll the bed, 
which consisted of a bed sack stuffed with straw, and the 
blankets. 

Just as we had finished with these instructions, I 
heard a bugle call and drum beat. That, I was told, was 
first call for “retreat.” Just for a minute I thought that 
meant fo run, but in answer to my look of astonishment 
the corporal said, “You can see it from the sally port, 
but don’t go outside on the parade ground.” 

Of course I took it all in with much interest. The 
boys all lined up quickly. When they heard the order, 
“Break ranks — march!’’ they came running back to 
quarters and put away their drums, fifes, and bugles. 
Then they got ready for supper, which was called in a 
few minutes. 

The messroom, which was in the basement, was large 
enough to hold the entire company of boys at one sitting. 
There were long pine tables and benches without backs. 
At each boy’s place was a tin plate containing a small 
portion of stewed dried apples, a large tin cup filled with 
black coffee, sweetened but minus milk, and a slice of 
bread about four ounces in weight. ‘There were iron 
spoons, knives, and forks, and some dishes containing 
salt and pepper. 

I asked the boy sitting next to me if they had the 
same kind of a supper every night. He told me that 
sometimes they got molasses in place of the dried apples. 
His name, he said, was William Heimke. He was an 
intelligent boy about my own age. We got quite chummy 
at the table, and he spent the evening with me, posting 
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me on the names and duties of the different “‘non-coms ” 
who were our instructors. 

About nine o’clock there was another call by bugles 
and drums, which I was told was “tattoo.” The boys 
all lined up inside the sally port; the roll was called, and 
they were dismissed to their quarters. The iron cots were 
all unfolded, the beds were made up, and in a few minutes 
all were in bed. “Taps” were sounded, lights were ex- 
tinguished, and my first day at Governor’s Island came 
to an end. 

I was awakened the next morning by a drummer beat- 
ing the first call for ‘“reveille.’”’ Of course, being a new- 
comer, I was the last one to get a chance at one of the 
wash basins and other toilet articles, but in the meantime 
I had rolled up the bed and bedding and folded back 
our iron cot as I had been taught on the previous day, 
and was therefore that much ahead of the others, who 
delayed that work until after breakfast. 

I had not finished washing my face when the drum 
beat the “‘assembly,” but the corporal told me in a low 
tone that I need not answer the roll-call until further 
orders. He cautioned me, however, to watch all the 
proceedings so that I would know how to act when I was 
regularly placed on duty. As soon as the boys were dis- 
missed, weall went in to breakfast. I was still hungry when 
it was over, for the meal consisted of only a piece of bread, 
a bowl of black coffee, and a small piece of boiled salt 
pork, which I managed to get away with by seasoning it 
heavily with pepper. 

While the boys were busy making up their beds, 
brushing their uniforms, and putting things in order for 
the daily inspection of Sergeant Hanke, I stepped out 
of the door and saw a tall, thin, gray-haired old man, 
in his shirt sleeves, standing there. 
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The moment he saw me he straightened up and asked, 
“When did you come here?” 

“Yesterday afternoon,” I replied. 

Before anything more could be said, Corporal Regan 
stepped up and remarked, “Sergeant Moore, this boy 
told Sergeant Hanke he wanted to be a drummer, but 
certain things have come up which have to be settled 
before he can be regularly assigned.’ He then went on 
to explain why I was being held pending final decision from 
Washington. 

I learned afterward that there was quite a rivalry be- 
tween Sergeants Hanke and Moore in selecting new- 
comers. Sergeant Hanke, who was a fifer, and frequently 
acted as instructor when the regular fife instructor, 
Sergeant Taylor, was absent, tried to get the better class 
of boys in with him. Sergeant Moore had to take those 
who were left, although it was understood that the 
number should be kept about equal. I am sure he was 
pleased when told I had decided to be a drummer, for his 
eyes twinkled and he smiled as he looked at me, saying, 
“Sure, I’ll make a drummer out of him.” 

From that time on there seemed to be something 
doing every minute, and different calls were sounded 
thick and fast. The first one was “doctor’s call,’ but 
all the boys were well and hearty and none asked to go on 
the sick list. At eight o’clock came the call to “fall in” 
for guard mount, and the boys lined up while Sergeant 
Hanke made a critical inspection of their persons and 
uniforms, after which they marched to the main parade 
ground in the center of the island. About the same 
time we heard a band playing as it left the main garrison, 
followed by the guard detail for the day. The lines were 
formed, the adjutant and officer of the day took their 
places, arms and accouterment were inspected, and one 
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A scene from old Civil War days. Cannon balls piled up 
at Governor’s Island. 


of the boys was selected as an orderly for the adjutant. 
After guard mount was over, the boys were marched back 
to South Battery, and call for “school” sounded at 
nine o'clock. 

At eleven o’clock school was over, but practice on the 
bugle, fife, and drum continued until noon. The buglers 
went up into the deep moat which surrounded Fort 
Columbus, where they could “blow their heads off” 
without disturbing any one. The drummers went out- 
side, under the east wall of the South Battery, and made 
racket great enough to be heard over in Brooklyn on the 
other side of Buttermilk Channel. 

With considerable interest I watched these boys at 
practice, for I expected to be among them very soon. But 
when some awkward boy persisted in hitting the rim 
of his drum instead of the drumhead, and brought upon 
himself a sharp reprimand and occasionally a rap on the 
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knuckles from a drumstick in the hand of the sergeant, 
my ardor was slightly cooled. I was not in such a hurry 
to take chances on getting a sore fist. 

While the drummers were practicing outside of the 
battery, Sergeants Hanke and Taylor were instructing 
the fifers in a room just east of the sally port. When 
each one seemed to be trying to play a different air, the 
ear-piercing din was something awful. 

The “‘music’”’ ceased at twelve o’clock, and dinner was 
called. The menu consisted of a bowl of rice soup con- 
taining some vegetables, a small piece of boiled beef, 
and a piece of bread. Heimke told me that this was varied 
two or three times a week; then we would get bean soup, 
with boiled salt pork or bacon and sometimes one or 
two boiled potatoes. After dinner he told me there would 
be another session of school at two o’clock, and at four 
o'clock the afternoon drill commenced. The boys were 
instructed in the “school of the soldier’’ — facings, 
marchings, and other movements. They were drilled 
singly at first, then in squads, and finally by company, 
according to “Hardee tactics,” always without arms. 
Drill was over at five o’clock, when there was a rest 
until “retreat.” 

This was the daily routine of duties for the music 
boys, except on Saturday, when they ceased at noon and 
the boys had the afternoon to themselves. 

On Sundays they attended guard mount at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and at ten-thirty were marched 
in a body to the chapel, a short distance from our quar- 
ters. The chapel was a frame building seating about two 
hundred persons besides the boys. The services were 
attended by some of the officers and their families, sol- 
diers’ wives and their children, and such of the soldiers 
and recruits as wished to attend. Colonel Loomis, who 
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was always present, would frequently take a stand near 
the door while the congregation passed out, receiving a 
salute from officers and men, and occasionally speaking 
a kind word to some old soldier whom he knew. 

The interior of the chapel was very plain; along only 
one aisle were there cushioned seats. There was a small 
organ, and one of Sergeant Moore’s daughters was the 
organist. Another daughter was a member of the choir. 
There were several wooden tablets on the wall. The 
largest one commemorated the wreck of the steamer 
San Francisco, bound for California, in which a number 
of soldiers and music boys, whose names were on the tab- 
let, were drowned. 


“He told me to raise my elbows ‘up, up, way up!’” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


FINDING MY PLACE IN THE ARMY 


“Don’t you think I’d better begin to practice on the 
drum?” I asked Corporal Regan the second morning 
after breakfast. I was getting tired of wandering around 
and doing nothing. “Oh, Hanke always gives a new boy 
three or four days to become accustomed to the island,” 
he replied, rather surprised, “and generally they ask 
for more time. If the sergeant happens to feel in good 
humor he will extend it to one week. But if you are 
tired of sight-seeing, I will speak to Sergeant Moore and 
arrange for you to go out tomorrow and pound the head 
out of adrum. But you’d better put in your time today 
by taking a trip to the garrison and visiting the enlisted 
men’s library and reading room.” 

The truth was, I was beginning to get homesick and 
wanted something to do to keep me from brooding. Be- 


sides, I was really hungry. Our meals were not at all 
21 
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like home cooking, and they didn’t satisfy the appetite 
of a growing boy. However, I made up my mind | would 
die before I would utter any complaint or let any one see 
that I was dissatisfied; but it did seem that it was more 
than I could do at times to swallow the greasy messes 
that were dished up to us. But I saw that all the others 
got just the same kind of food that was given to me, and 
so I decided to get used to it. 

Heimke had overheard my conversation with the 
corporal and sensed my trouble. As I turned away, he 
sidled up to me and said: “I know what’s the matter 
with you. I got that way myself lots of times when I 
first came here, but I’m used to it now.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“You're hungry, and want something good to eat.” 

“You're right. But where can I get it?” 

He winked when he said, “If you’ve got any money, 
I know where you can get a bully meal.” 

My father had given me five dollars, in small bills 
and change, before he left me, but I wasn’t giving any 
information to that effect; so I merely asked him where 
and how. 

‘“Over in ‘Rotten Row,’” he said, “‘there’s a Mrs. 
Fogarty whose husband is coxswain of the commanding 
officer’s barge. She will give a boy a good meal for a 
quarter, if she knows him.’’ And then he added, trying 
to tempt me further, “You'll get a thick beefsteak 
smothered in onions, a boiled spud, a slice of bread, and 
a big cup of coffee with milk and sugar in it.” 

I could see that he was longing for such a meal, and it 
did sound good to me—all but the onions, which I 
could not go at all. 

“Or, she'll make it ham and eggs if we prefer,’’ added 
Heimke quickly, “and on Fridays she ilways has fresh 
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fish and oysters.”” The oysters appealed to me. “All 
right,” Isaid. “If you will fix it so that I can have a big 
oyster stew, [ll treat you to a dinner.” 

The words had hardly left my lips when he was off 
for “Rotten Row” on the run. He soon came back, 
and said Mrs. Fogarty had just got in a bushel of oysters 
the day before; but the sergeant was away, so if I wanted 
oysters we must go over and “crack ’em”’ for her. 

Shortly before noon we both went over and opened 
oysters until she told us to stop, saying, “Git out of it 
now and don’t be back fer yer meal fer half an hour.” 

We were right there on the dot. I feasted on oysters, 
but Heimke could not resist the temptation of beef- 
steak smothered with onions, the odor from which some- 
what detracted from my satisfaction. Frequently, after 
that, when pressed by hunger, I went over to Mrs. Fo- 
garty’s to enjoy a square meal. 

After the oyster feed I concluded to take the advice 
given me about visiting the garrison. Passing over the 
drawbridge and through the deep sally port, I turned to 
the left and saw coming toward me an officer with a red 
sash over his breast and shoulders. I kept right on, but as 
I passed him I sized him up out of the corner of my eye. I 
had taken hardly one step beyond him when he stopped, 
wheeled around, and accosted me. 

“Boy, where do you belong?” 

“Down in the South Battery,” I answered, standing 
still and facing him. 

“Enlisted?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How long have you been here?” 

“T came day before yesterday, in the afternoon.” 

“What are you supposed to do when you meet an 
officer?” 
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I was beginning to get scared and could only reply, 
“T don’t know, sir. Nobody has told me what to do.” 

“Touch your cap,” said he. As I raised my hand to 
my cap, he returned the salute and said: “Always touch 
your cap when you meet an officer. If you don’t, you 
will be punished.”’ He then wheeled and walked away. 

I continued on my way, and at the end of the walk I 
found half a dozen soldiers standing near their quarters. 
They had seen the whole affair, and one of them asked 
what the officer had said to me. I repeated the whole 
conversation. 

The soldier laughed as he said: “You got off mighty 
lucky, sonny. That is Captain Wilkins of the Third 
Infantry, and he is one of the strictest disciplinarians in 
the whole army. If any one of us had passed him without 
saluting, it would have meant thirty days in the guard- 
house on bread and water, and maybe something worse.” 

There was a small gate at the south side leading into 
the moat, and a sunken way leading from there to Castle 
William. On the north side were located quarters for 
the post band, the non-commissioned staff, and some 
buglers. In one large room next the sally port were 
located the enlisted men’s library, reading room, and 
post-office, where the men could pass their leisure time 
in reading or writing letters. I quickly found my way 
to that room and made friends with the soldier in charge, 
a man named Mason. He acted as postmaster, receiving 
and forwarding all mail for the enlisted men. I remained 
there until the first call for retreat sounded. Little ser- 
vices I performed for Mason in the way of helping him to 
decipher the hieroglyphics on some of the mail matter 
and to classify books for his catalogue made him urge 
me to come over often to the post-office, when I was off 
duty. 
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When the drummers went out for practice the next 
day I was with them, having been told to take a drum 
from the shelf. i watched the boys and saw how they 
tightened up their drums by sliding the leather thongs 
along the cord at the sides. Then, having tightened up 
my own, | placed myself in the line, with my back to the 
battery wall, and began to drum away. At my first tap 
Sergeant Moore looked at me, shook his head, and sig- 
naled for me to wait. Passing along the line and pausing 
for a moment before each boy, watching his actions and 
occasionally handling a stick himself, he finally reached 
me and motioned for me to begin; but even before my 
drumsticks had struck the head of the drum, he shook 
his head and lifted his hands. He then told me to raise 
my elbows “up, up, way up!” I got them up as far as 
I could, and he motioned for me to make a beat, but only 
one stick struck the drumhead. The other one hit the 
wooden rim. He motioned for a repetition, and I got 
the same result. 

Turning me sideways he went behind me and cupping 
both of his hands he placed one of my elbows in each 
hand and lifted them out and up, until they were hori- 
zontal with my shoulders. He repeated this five or six 
times; then he came around in front of me and felt the 
muscles of both arms, and rubbed briskly up and down 
my forearms. Then he took off my drum and laid it on 
the ground and motioned for me to keep on raising my 
elbows and arms. The noise of the drums was so great 
that most of his instruction was by motions, for it was 
almost impossible to hear a word. For the rest of that 
practice hour I stood there doing calisthenics, and at 
the end of it my arms ached. I was more tired than any 
boy who had wielded his drumsticks clear through the 
hour. 
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As we were walking back to the quarters the sergeant 
said: ““You are muscle-bound. We've got to get the 
kinks out of your arms and elbows before you can drum. 
At practice this afternoon you needn’t bring a drum, 
but just keep on trying to get limbered up.” This “lim- 
bering up” process continued for a day or two longer, 
and that was as far as I ever got toward being a drummer. 

One afternoon, having occasion to go up to Sergeant 
Blanchard’s quarters on an errand, I saw a fine piano in 
the room, and as it was open I asked the sergeant if I 
might play on it. He told me it belonged to Sergeant 
Moore, but thought there would be no objection to my 
playing on it if I could. I soon convinced him that I 
could. While I was thus enjoying myself, Sergeant 
Taylor, the assistant fife instructor, came into the room 
and stood by me a few moments, listening and watching. 
Finally he asked me if I could read music. I told him 
that I read music even before I could read a newspaper. 

Some sheet music was lying on the piano. Selecting 
a simple piece, he placed it on the rack before me and 
asked me to play it. I studied it a few seconds, to 
get an idea of its time and rhythm, and then played it 
through. When I had finished he said, ‘‘Let me see you 
whistle.’ I puckered my lips and whistled a few bars of 
“Yankee Doodle” for him. Then the sergeant went on 
to say that I would make a much better fifer than drum- 
mer, that I had a good lip, and that my knowledge of 
music proved to him that only a few days’ instruction 
and practice would make me proficient. 

“You will have to make arrangements with my drum- 
ming instructor, Sergeant Moore,” I said. ‘‘ Whatever 
agreement you reach will be all right with me.” So it 
came about that I was transferred to the fife school, but 
I remained there less than three days. 
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At the first morning’s practice I noticed several of the 
boys giggling and laughing. Then three or four of them 
placed themselves just in front of me. As I placed the 
fife to my lip and prepared to pucker and blow, each one 
of them produced part of a lemon and commenced to 
suck it; then they would pucker their lips and squint 
their eyes. That broke me all up. I just couldn’t blow, 
but had to laugh right out loud. 

Sergeant Taylor must have known from previous ex- 
perience what trick was on. He didn’t way a word, but 
gave each of the boys a smart rap on the knuckles, mo- 
tioned them to another part of the room, and then stood 
near me during the rest of the practice hour. I had to 
pay strict attention to my own affairs, for every time I 
looked up some boy would be puckering his lips and squint- 
ing his eyes and I could not keep from laughing. 

One afternoon, after the fifers’ school had been dis- 
missed, £ went into the schoolroom and wrote two or 
three letters to the home folks. I took particular pains 
in addressing the envelopes, putting on some extra flour- 
ishes. After supper I walked over to headquarters, and 
saw Morrison sitting on the veranda alone, smoking his 
pipe. I asked him if I might leave my letters with him 
to be forwarded, as I did not like to go into the garrison 
at night and it was a long trip in the morning to reach 
Mason, the postmaster, before he locked his mail bag. 
“Certainly,” he said, “go in and lay them on my table.” 

““How are you getting along,” he asked, as I came out. 

“Oh, I am satisfied with everything,” I replied. “But 
I don’t know whether I am a regular soldier yet or not. 
Has any word come from Washington regarding my 
enlistment?” 

“Not yet,” he replied. 

Early next morning the headquarters orderly came 
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to South Battery inquiring for me. Upon my being 
pointed out, he came over and said, “You are to report 
to headquarters at once.” 

I expected, of course, that I was to be “fired” out of 
the army or “taken in.” Either way would end the sus- 
pense, and so I went along with him willingly. 

Morrison met us at the door, holding in his hand the 
letters I had left with him the previous evening. Pointing 
to the addresses, he asked me if I had written them 
myself. “Yes, of course,” I replied, somewhat surprised. 
Then he told me to sit down at the table and address an 
official letter to the adjutant-general, U.S. A. I did as 
Morrison directed, and he picked up the sheet and took 
it into Colonel Loomis’s room. 

After about five minutes he came back and said, 
“How would you like to stay here with me and be a 
clerk?” 

“That would be fine,” I said. 

Turning to the orderly, he told him to go down and 
inform Sergeant Hanke that the boy Ostrander was de- 
tailed as clerk at headquarters and excused from all roll- 
calls and other duties. 

So, within two weeks, I had run the gantlet of drum, 
fife, and other duties and was now a full-fledged clerk 
at headquarters. 

And still I wondered, Am I, or am I not, a soldier in 
the United States Army? 


“He pointed to the paper, and said, ‘Have that copied.’” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


CLERKING FOR GENERAL COOKE 


Tue work at headquarters was easy, and I had much 
time to myself. Two or three times each month, when 
new recruits arrived, we were busy making up rolls from 
their enlistment papers, and when detachments were to 
be sent forward we occasionally had to work until late 
at night in order to complete muster and descriptive rolls; 
but the ordinary routine office work was generally all 
completed within an hour after the arrival of the mail. 
Often Morrison would say: “That’s all for today. Run 
along, young feller, and enjoy yourself while you have the 
chance.” Thus much of my time was spent in the library 
with Mason. 

The sergeant major, Thomas MacDonald, — about 
forty years old, tall and slim, — was inclined to joking. 
One day he called me over to his desk and in a sober 
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manner told me there was no use in my hoping to be 
accepted as a soldier, because he had a letter on his desk 
that blocked it. 

‘‘What do you mean)” I asked anxiously. 

“They don’t enlist married men as music boys,” he 
said, picking up a letter, “and this says you have a wife 
and two children, and that you shave twice every day 
so as to look young.” As I had not the sign of a hair on 
my face, and the thought of marrying had never crossed 
my mind, this startled me. On glancing over at the other 
clerks I saw that both were trying to keep from laughing; 
so I caught the joke. 

One day, as Morrison and I sat at the table copying 
some rolls, two gentlemen stepped into the office. Colonel 
Loomis’s door was partly open, and they walked into 
his room and closed the door after them. 

Morrison jumped up quickly and went inside, but came 
out in short order, looking rather serious. My glance 
at him was questioning; so, shaking his head, he said: 
“T guess something is going to happen quick. One of 
those men is General Philip St. George Cooke and the 
other is Captain Frank of the Eighth Infantry.” 

The first name struck me forcibly and I asked, “Is 
that old Cooke, the Indian fighter?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh! I want to see him.” 

Morrison was quite serious as he said: “I am afraid 
we shall both see and hear more of him than we want to 
before the day is over. I think he has come here to re- 
lieve Colonel Loomis, and if he brings any clerks, that 
means he will fire both of us.” 

We didn’t want to be caught gossiping, and so we both 
pitched into our work. Pretty soon the visiting officers 
came out and walked around the room. Morrison was 
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called by the colonel and I made out to be very indus- 
trious, though keeping an eye on the general. Pretty 
soon Captain Frank came over to our table and looked 
over Morrison’s roli. Then, leaning over my shoulder, 
he scrutinized my roll closely. 

Finally be asked, ““Do you write like that always?” 

suladry to, sir” 

The general, standing near, turned around; and . 
Captain Frank, placing his finger on my roll, said, ‘‘Gen- 
eral, look at this.” As the general looked at: it the cap- 
tain said, “Very neat and very plain.” The general 
straightened and with an “Umph!” turned away. They 
went outside and we could see them strolling around the 
Island, seemingly in earnest conversation. They disap- 
peared into the garrison, and we were told that they made 
a critical inspection of the quarters for recruits. 

About three o’clock that afternoon the general and the 
captain returned to headquarters. The commanding 
officer’s barge was ordered to be manned, and they de- 
parted. Then we learned that Colonel Loomis was to 
be relieved as superintendent of general recruiting service, 
but was to remain as commanding officer of Governor’s 
Island. General Cooke was to succeed him as superin- 
tendent and was going to move headquarters over to 
New York City. Morrison and I were upset about it, 
and anxiously awaited results. 

The next morning, at about ten o'clock, the general 
and Captain Frank walked into the office and went into 
the colonel’s room. In a few minutes Captain Frank 
came out and tapped me on the shoulder, as I bent over 
my work. I jumped up quickly, stood at attention, and 
saluted. 

The captain sized me up for a moment and then asked, 
“Would you like to come over to the city and be a clerk>” 
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“Yes, sir,” I responded. 

“All right, we will take you. Be all ready to leave 
here when you receive orders.” Then, turning to Mor- 
rison, he said, “Send for Private Cunningham.” The 
orderly being required at the door, Morrison asked me 
to deliver the message, which I did. 

Tom Cunningham — a clerk for Company A — was a 
roly-poly Irishman about five feet and five inches tall. 
On our way back he wanted to know what was up, and 
I told him that I was to go over to the city as a clerk at 
headquarters, and I guessed he was selected as another. 
At that his stature elongated and his girth contracted, and 
he marched along like a brigadier. As we stepped into 
the office, Tom straightened up and saluted. Captain 
Frank told him that he was detailed as clerk at general 
recruiting service. 

A few minutes later I received a scare, and I began to 
fear that I was going to lose out. Morrison had resur- 
rected my enlistment papers and copies of the corre- 
spondence and placed them in Captain Frank’s hand. 
The captain read them all, and then talked with the 
general a few minutes. Then I heard the general say, 
“He’s enlisted, isn’t he?” My enlistment papers passed 
into his hands, and with only a glance at them he 
handed them back with a grunt. “Umph! Have his 
descriptive list made out and let him bring it over with 
him.” 

Before leaving the Island that afternoon, the general 
seated himself at my table and wrote a few minutes. 
Then, rising, he pointed to the paper, and said, “Have 
that copied and ready for signature tomorrow morning.” 
It was a special order requiring Captain Frank to close 
his rendezvous at Number 1, Broadway,and turn over his 
public property to Captain Hawkins, Sixth Infantry, 
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at Number 13, Broadway. The order also directed 
Colonel Loomis to have Private Thomas Cunningham 
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Reproduction of the first order copied by Private Ostrander while 
serving as army clerk under General Cooke. 


’ 


and A. B. Ostrander, “musick boy,” report at head- 


quarters as clerks. 

And so all red tape had been cut, and I felt now that 
I was a soldier for sure. I was sorry to leave Morrison, 
but Colonel Loomis had insisted on retaining him for 
service at his headquarters. 

“Now that I am accepted, hadn’t I better go to the 
quartermaster and draw a uniform?” I asked Morrison. 

“No,” he replied. ““One of the privileges accorded to 
enlisted men on detached duty is the wearing of citizen’s 
clothes. Didn’t you notice that neither the captain nor 
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the general was in uniform?” Boy-like, however, I 
could not see much sense in being a real soldier and not 
having soldier clothes, and I made up my mind to get 
a real slick uniform just as soon as I had a chance. 

In the afternoon Captain Frank asked me where my 
home was. 

‘Poughkeepsie, New York,” I answered. 

“Have you been home since enlisting>”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Well,” he said, “Til give you a pass now, for forty- 
eight hours, and date it tomorrow noon. That will give 
you time to spend Sunday at home. On Monday noon 
you will report at our headquarters, 24 East Fourth Street, 
New York City.” 

After thanking the captain, I asked Morrison if he 
couldn’t arrange so that I could get away that afternoon. 
He took my pass to Colonel Loomis and soon came out 
with another pass for twenty-four hours from that day, 
and a message from the colonel. It was, ‘Good luck and 
God bless you!” 

I lost no time in getting a boatman to take me over to 
the city, and taking the first train, arrived home in the 
evening of that same day. 

The home folks were surprised at my unexpected ap- 
pearance, but they rejoiced with me at the prospect of 
a place at headquarters. Before I went to bed that night 
I had two or three good square meals of home cooking 
at one sitting. 

In the morning I told my father I wanted a uniform 
that would look nice to wear in the city. He took me 
over to Mr. Dobbs, the tailor, who measured me for a 
musician’s suit. This included a dark blue roundabout 
jacket and sky-blue trousers with two narrow stripes 
down the side of each leg. I purchased an officer’s cap 
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with a gold wreath encircling “U.S.” in front. After- 
ward, when I tried the outfit on in the presence of 
Cunningham, he said it was “a dandy,” but advised 
me never to wear it in the office or in the presence of our 
officers. 

On Monday I reported for duty at 24 East Fourth 
Street, an hour ahead of time. Our headquarters there 
were in a four-story brick residence building. The 
ground floor was occupied as an office by a doctor. The 
second floor, on which our offices were, consisted of two 
very large rooms with rolling folding doors between and 
a very wide covered veranda at the back. The floor 
above was used by the landlady, Mrs. Constance Trust, 
and her family, for living apartments. On the top 
floor were four large bedrooms, which she rented to 
roomers. Before the day was over I secured one of these 
rooms for my own quarters. 

Ahead of time though I was, I found the general, Cap- 
tain Frank, and Cunningham all on hand. There was 
also another officer, Lieutenant Eugene Carter, of the 
Eighth Infantry, who had reported to the general that 
morning, as aid-de-camp. There was a pile of mail on the 
table, and business began at once. A large majority of 
enlistments, of course, were for the volunteer service, 
but there were enough for the regular army to keep head- 
quarters on the jump with the work. 

About three o’clock the general opened the folding 
doors and stood there with his watch in hand. “Captain 
Frank,” he said, ‘I want these headquarters closed each 
day at three-thirty p.m. The doors are to be locked and 
no one is to remain or to be admitted after that hour, 
until nine o’clock the next morning.” 

We all quit work. As Captain Frank prepared to put 
away his papers and close up, we followed suit. When 
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the captain rose he asked Cunningham if he had arranged 
for a place to board. Tom answered that he was going 
to live with a cousin. Turning to me, he asked, “How 
about you?” I told him that I had met the landlady in 
the hall a few minutes before and had secured a room 
upstairs at two dollars a week. 

“That will be handy for you,” he said. ‘You can keep 
a key to open and close the office each day.”’ 

As this was an order, I merely answered, “Yes, sir.” 

“Where will you get your meals?” he asked. 

“T don’t know yet,” I replied. ‘Nor do I know how 
much I can afford to pay for board.” 

“Don’t you know what your allowances are while de- 
tached?” he asked with some surprise. 

“No, sir.” 

Turning to Tom he inquired, “Do you?’’ Tom was as 
ignorant in the matter as I. So, picking up a copy of the 
Revised Army Regulations, the captain said, “Now figure 
this out.”” Quoting from the book, he read: 

“Extra pay for clerical duty, 40¢ per day. 


Commutation for rations, 75¢ per day, 
Commutation for quarters, $12.50 per month.” 


That was in addition to our regular pay of thirteen 
dollars a month. These extras all amounted to forty- 
seven dollars a month. In addition to this, he told us 
that we were allowed for fuel, at the market price, one 
cord of wood per month in summer and a cord and a half 
per month for four months, commencing December 1. 

These allowances we knew would enable us to live well 
and leave us something over to lay by. At times during 
the winter wood went up to forty dollars a cord. I know 
this because I had to go down to the river front the last 
day of each month and get the quotations on oak and 
hickory. 
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I found a place for meals at Bleecker and Elizabeth 
streets. Mrs. Moore, who was in charge, boarded nearly 
all the headquarters clerks, and at noon fed the Broadway 
squad of policemen. 

A short time afterward, when work got so heavy that 
another clerk was needed, I suggested my friend Schuler, 
who had been one of the clerks with me on Governor’s 
Island. They sent me to get him. So I had a chum to 
share my room. Later, Banks, another of my clerical 
friends on the Island, was also brought over; so I had no 
cause for loneliness. 

General Cooke was very industrious. I never knew 
him to spend over five or ten minutes in any one day in 
reading the daily papers. He did a great deal of writing, 
being an author of several important volumes on army 
life in the twenties, thirties, and forties. His stories of 
explorations along the Oregon Trail in 1827, and of his 
trip from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, in 1847, had been sanctioned by the War Depart- 
ment as public documents. He was also the author of 
Cooke’s Cavalry Tactics, used by both armies during the 
Civil War. 

Just at that time he was engaged in rewriting and re- 
vising his Tactics. It eventually became my lot to copy 
his puzzling penmanship — and a job it was sometimes. 
Frequently | came to some technical word that I could 
not decipher. After referring it to the officers and the 
other clerks, who generally gave it up, I would have to 
take it in to the general and ask him for help. Sometimes 
at a glance he would spell it out, and with a grunt add, 
“Umph! Plain as print!’ At other times he would 
look at it and scowl while he read what preceded and 
followed, before he could tell, and then the usual grunt 
and “Plain as print!” followed. 
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Once I came across a whole sentence that was abso- 
lutely unintelligible, and no one could construe the 
meaning. Laying it on the table before him I asked him 
if he would please read it over to me, as none of us could 
make it out. He picked it up, looked at it, and finally 
laid it down, saying, “Leave it here; I’m busy.” In 
about ten minutes he called me in and read to me a sen- 
tence which he had written on another piece of paper. 
As he handed the papers back to me, he said: “Very 
strange; six intelligent men out there and none of them 
able to read plain writing.” But the new sentence was 
assuredly not what he had written first, and it was a 
fact that he could not read some of his own handwriting 
“after it was cold.”” When I had reported to Captain 
Frank the general’s criticism of his entire staff, we all had 
a good laugh. 

One morning my father stepped into the office. I 
jumped up and took him over to the settee in the corner 
and sat down beside him to talk. In a few minutes the 
general opened his door, gave us a quick glance, and 
passed on to Captain Frank. On his way back he 
looked at us and seemed to hesitate for a moment. I 
jumped up quickly and said, “General Cooke, this is my 
father.” 

The general shook my father’s hand and said, “Come 
in,” indicating his private office. My father passed in. 
The general followed and closed the door. Father re- 
mained with the general fully half an hour. I thought 
he never would come out, but finally the door opened. 
The interview was to have a deciding influence on my 
career, but father just then would not let me know any- 
thing of what had happened. 

“Ostrander, bring your father over here,” said Captain 
Frank. I did so, and introduced them; and Captain 
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“*General Cooke, this is my father.’” 


Frank presented my father to Lieutenant Carter. The 
three chatted a few minutes, and my father asked permis- 
sion to take me out to dinner. 

“Certainly,” said the captain; “take him along and 
keep him for the rest of the day. He will be of no use to 
us while you are in the city.” But I saw him wink and 
smile while making the remark. 

Ai that I could get out of my father as to what the 
general had to say about me was: “He appears to be a 
rough-and-ready old codger and I guess he is pretty, 
strict. You will have to walk a chalk line while under 
him, for I imagine he would punish quickly and severely 
if occasion required it.” 

But General Cooke never expressed anything except 
kindness toward me. He could hardly have been blamed 
if he had been crusty in those days; his heart was sorely 
tried. It must be remembered that this fine old soldier 
had remained true to the Union despite the fact that his 
two sons-in-law were generals in the Confederate army, 
and that his own son, Colonel John Esten Cooke, was 
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also fighting on the Southern side. But we never knew 
the heartaches General Cooke was carrying. 

Among our visitors at the office during the fall were 
two ladies. Captain Frank, I noticed, was very attentive 
to them. We were soon to learn that one of them was 
the young captain’s fiancée, and the other her mother, 
and that a wedding was to occur in the near future. 

As the event drew near, Captain Frank was kept busy 
entertaining callers and receiving congratulations. One 
afternoon he asked me if I had a uniform. I hesitated, 
and he noticed it, but I finally answered, “Yes, sir.” 

He then said: ‘“‘ You know I am going to be married 
tomorrow, at the lady’s home in Brooklyn. If you have 
a uniform, I should like to have you come over and act 
as orderly and messenger for me.” 

Then I had to confess that my uniform was made 
from officers’ broadcloth with gold-plated U.S. buttons, 
and that I had an officer’s cap. I told him that my 
father had had it made for me, but that I had been 
afraid to wear it in the presence of officers. 

He patted me on the shoulder, saying, “That will be 
fine.” Then, giving me an address in South Brooklyn, 
he told me to be there at ten sharp in the morning. The 
ceremony would not take place until one o’clock, but he 
said he probably would have an errand for me earlier. 

I arrived promptly on the hour, and was led to a large 
front room on the third floor. Very soon the lady who 
would shortly be Mrs. Frank came in. She seemed a 
little surprised and somewhat in doubt. 

“Are you the boy from Captain Frank’s office’? she 
finally inquired. 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

At that she smiled, as she said: “I didn’t recognize 
you in that uniform. I know the captain will be pleased, 
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for he has been wondering where he could get a nicely 
dressed soldier to act as orderly. This room is to be used 
as a dressing-room. Make sure that you keep close watch 
over the hats and capes which the army officers will 
leave here, so there will be no chance for sneak thieves.” 

I promised to do so. 

After a while the captain came in, and sizing me up 
he smiled and said: “That’s fine. It might not do for 
field or garrison duty, but it’s all right for this occasion. 
I’m glad you have it.”” He sent me to a jeweler on Ful- 
ton Street for the ring. I was gone nearly an hour, and 
on my return the guests were beginning to arrive. Several 
officers whom I did not know came in, but finally Captain 
Van Horn and Lieutenant Carter arrived together. They 
made no comments, but I saw them look at me closely and 
wink at each other. 

About fifteen minutes before the ceremony General 
Cooke arrived in full uniform. Van Horn and Carter 
came into the room with him, and after I had taken his 
cape and hat, they assisted him in snapping on his epau- 
lettes and draping his yellow sash. The general stood 
before the mirror for a few minutes. Then, turning round, 
he looked at me. I stood there, stiff as a ramrod, with my 
cap on. He took a couple of steps toward me, stopped, 
and after a critical survey of my appearance gave his 
usual “Umph!” and remarked, “Fine feathers make 
fine birds, eh?” He then wheeled around and walked out. 

After all the guests had departed, I remained until the 
maid came up and said, “Everybody else has gone and 
I guess you can go, too.” 

While Captain Frank was away for nearly two weeks 
on his honeymoon, Captain Van Horn acted in his place 
in the office. The day after the wedding, when there was 
a lull in the work, he spoke up, saying, ‘Ostrander, did 
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you get that uniform made to do special honor to Captain 
Frank)” 

I told him that I had had it for several months, but 
that was the first time I had ever worn it in the presence 
of officers. ‘It came in handy and was very appropriate 
for the occasion,’ he remarked. 

One morning in February, 1865, a stranger came to 
the office with the general. They were in consultation 
for some time. Finally both came out of the private 
office, and the general introduced the stranger as Colonel 
L. C. Baker, Chief of the United States Secret Service, 
and added: “All of the records of this office are at his 
disposal. Give him any and all information he desires 
and assist him in every way possible.”’ Turning to Colonel 
Baker, the general concluded: “This service is at your 
command, sir.” 

The first question Colonel Baker asked was, “‘Can you 
give me the number of enlistments in the regular army 
during the month of January, in the following cities?” 
Then he named the cities. The answer would have to 
come from my books; so I set to work immediately, and 
in a few minutes gave the correct numbers. Then the 
colonel asked for the number of recruits delivered at 
Governor’s Island from those enlistments. Banks had 
to root out that information from his daily report 
rolls. 

When the figures were announced, it was seen there was 
a loss of about 30 per cent. The colonel said: ‘That 
is even better than I expected. Now, is it possible for me 
to get the names and descriptions of those who did not 
show up?” 

This required the cross-checking of each individual 
name. It took some time to complete the list, but it was 
finally made up and given to the colonel. While we were 
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working on these lists, the colonel engaged in a general 
conversation with the officers, and we heard some state- 
ments from him that seemed almost beyond belief. 

Among other things I heard him say: ‘‘I have checked 
up the records of your Cedar Street office, and find that 
between May 29, 1864, and October 9, 1864, 1284 men 
were enlisted there; and from the books on Governor’s 
{sland it appears that only 813 ever reached the Island.” 

At that time the United States was paying a bounty of 
$490 to every recruit — $100 down at the time of en- 
listment and $50 at the expiration of each six months of 
service. The states, counties, and municipalities all 
added to this, so that from eight to twelve hundred dol- 
lars might be realized by a recruit, the amount varying 
according to the place from which he came. 

Colonel Baker further informed us that there was 
an organized band of scoundrels making money out of 
bounty-jumping and deserting from the army. The 
previous December about forty such rogues had divided 
themselves into gangs of eight or ten each, and, starting 
from New York a few hours apart, they went to Yonkers, 
Peekskill, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Hudson, and Albany. 
At each of these places they were enlisted, received a 
big bounty, and were duly credited with the quota de- 
manded from each place. After being enlisted they would 
get a pass to deposit their money, or would give some other 
valid excuse. Then they deserted, going to the next 
city to repeat the operation. He said they were now 
repeating that operation between Albany and Buffalo. 

When asked why they had not been apprehended and 
stopped at once, the colonel answered that it was because 
there was no one to complain. The municipalities had 
received credits on the quota and didn’t want to lose 
them. The recruiting agents wanted more enlistments for 
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the same reason; and the United States Government was 
the only party aggrieved by reason of giving credits for 
which it received no benefit. 

“‘T am here for evidence,” the colonel added, “and I 
hope to break up this practice. Three of my best detec- 
tives will report in your office tomorrow morning for in- 
structions. I wish permission to use the office until nine 
at night for a few days.’’ An order to that effect was 
issued. 

The following morning Colonel Baker’s three men re- 
ported. As there was only one room and little chance 
for privacy, we clerks were all pledged to secrecy, and we 
heard all instructions given. One of the detectives was 
to go to our recruiting office at Chatham Street, another 
to Cedar Street, and the other to Crosby and Broome 
streets. The men were to enlist, take the bounty, be 
sent to Governor’s Island, and report results. As they 
were about to leave, one of the men said: ‘‘ You know, 
Colonel, the brokers pay a bonus of $60 to any one bringing 
in a recruit, and it might queer us to go in alone. Better 
send a man along to enlist us.” 

After a little conversation, Banks was selected to take 
the men separately to the places designated, and they 
all departed. About three o’clock Banks returned, looking 
well pleased, and reported the men duly enlisted. He had 
$180 in his pocket in separate rolls. He marked the money 
for identification, placed $60 in each of three envelopes, 
and endorsed on each the full particulars of the case, 
giving name, location, date, and hour of the day, and 
handed the envelopes to Colonel Baker. 

After a few moments’ thought, the colonel said: “This 
money has been paid you legally, and you have received 
it legally. Therefore you are the only legal claimant to 
it, for it doesn’t belong to the Government, and I shall 
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“A boatman was there waiting.” 


return it to you; but I shall take your affidavit as to all 
circumstances connected with it.” 

So Banks got the money, and we were all pleased, for 
he had a wife and child on a little farm up the state. 

About nine o’clock the next morning two of the men 
came ito the office. They reported that they had not 
been on the Island over an hour when agents for the 
bounty-jumper gang told them that for $100 each they 
could get off the Island quickly. The detectives accepted 
the proposition, and shortly after dark were led to the 
shore down back of the South Battery. A boatman was 
there in waiting. Each man gave the sergeant in charge 
$100, and they were landed on the Brooklyn front. Both 
were back in the city before nine o’clock that night. 

The other man showed up about twelve o’clock, and 
he had a more serious experience to relate. He had de- 
clined to take a boat ride after dark and expressed a 
desire for a pass. He was told to enclose $100 and his 
name in a sealed envelope and place it under a certain 
book on the pass officer’s table. He followed directions, 
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and in the morning was told to “stick around awhile.” 
During guard mount he was handed a pass for twenty- 
four hours. Thus armed he passed the guard, went to 
the dock, where boatmen were always waiting to pick 
up men going on leave, and was duly landed at the Battery 
in New York City before eleven o’clock in the morning. 

The testimony of the three men was written out in full, 
and sworn and subscribed to in the presence of witnesses. 
Then the colonel told the men to go out again and see if 
they could repeat the operation, but to choose a different 
recruiting office. No man was sent to enlist them, and 
they left the office at about half-past three. By four 
o'clock on the following afternoon all were back at our 
office again, having arrived by the “pass” route, after 
the usual money consideration. 

The testimony of the men was again written out and 
sworn to, and the colonel waved his hand at them, 
saying, “Try it again tomorrow, and if you are held up 
or have any trouble, drop me a code letter and I’ll come 
over in person.” 

The whole operation was again gone over, and the men 
reported that they had been warned not to come back 
there again. If they did, they would be held and sent to 
the front at once. 

As a result of this investigation two sergeants were 
tried by military court-martial and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, and the agent who manipulated the pass 
system was tried, convicted, and sentenced to five years 
in the penitentiary. 

From the records in our office it was proved that during 
the month of January, 1865, in the seven regular army 
recruiting offices in New York City and Brooklyn, 5284. 
men had been enlisted, and received bounties, and had been 
duly accredited to quotas. The records on Governor’s 
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Island showed that only 4033 were received there, and 
that only 2082 started to the front, showing a loss of 
3202 from seven recruiting offices in New York and 
Brooklyn, in one month. 

A few weeks afterward, Colonel Baker rounded up and 
captured 183 bounty-jumpers and deserters. They, to- 
gether with several bounty brokers and enlisting officers 
who were working in collusion with them, were confined 
at Fort Lafayette in New York Harbor, pending court- 
martials and trials. Before their cases could be reached, 
however, General Lee had surrendered and the war was 
practically over. An amnesty proclamation was issued 
and the treacherous scoundrels all got off scot free. 


CHAPTER SIX 


GETTING MY CHANCE TO GO WEST 


AFTER the Civil War ended, recruiting for the volunteer 
service ceased at once, but that for the regular army 
continued and received an impetus. As an organization 
the regular army was then a mere skeleton, and the Goy- 
ernment decided to put it on a footing of about forty 
thousand. Many men who had been in the volunteer 
service now enlisted in the regulars, and better and more 
dependable soldiers came into the ranks. 

Busy days continued until along in February, 1866. 
Then we noticed that our officers frequently consulted 
together as to how much longer they might hope to hold 
their staff assignments. Under the Army Regulations, 
two years was the time limit for an officer to be detached, 
and the expiration of the term was rapidly drawing near 
for some of our force. ; 

One morning in March, General Cooke came into the 
office hurriedly and asked Captain Frank and Lieutenant 
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Carter if they had seen the morning Herald. Both said 
“No!” Whereupon he read aloud an item in the dis- 
patches from Washington, stating that a new Department 
of the Platte was to be created, within the Military Di- 
vision of the Mississippi, and that General Philip St. 
George Cooke was assigned to its command. He was to 
be relieved as superintendent of the general recruiting 
service by General James Butterfield. “I suppose we 
shall receive orders very soon,’ General Cooke added. 

The orders arrived in the noon mail that day, and rou- 
tine work was at once suspended. Seizing an opportune 
moment, ! went to Captain Frank and whispered to him 
that I should like to go West with the general. 

Captain Frank was surprised, and said: “Do you really 
mean it, and do you realize what it might mean)” I 
nodded affirmatively, but he shook his head, saying: | 
“T don’t think there is the ghost of a chance of its being 
approved in Washington; but you may write a letter to 
the adjutant general of the army, asking to be trans- 
ferred, and then take it in to General Cooke and see 
what he thinks of it. I think it will please him, any- 
way.” 

I immediately acted upon his suggestion. When I 
handed the letter to Captain Frank, he read it over, pro- 
nounced it to be in proper form, and said: “Take it to 
the general now and ask him if he will approve it, but 
don’t be disappointed if he declines; for this is an unusual 
request, and it is not at all likely that the War Depart- 
ment will consent. If the general approves it, and if it 
should be turned down in Washington, that might seem 
to reflect on him, and he is mighty touchy and sensitive.” 

I took the letter into the general’s room, laid it before 
him, and said, ‘‘General, will you please read that over 
and give your consent?” 
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He read it over and scowled, looked at me for a second, 
then read it again, the scowl increasing all the time. 
Then he slapped it down on the table, and instead of 
one, emitted three or four of his usual grunts. Shaking 
his head, he remarked, “They will never in the world 
consent to it in Washington; it’s too expensive.” 

I know there were tears in my eyes as I turned away; 
but the general called me back and inquired how much 
longer I had to serve. “About one year,” I replied. 

“Tt is a hard country out there,” said the general, 
“and I think you had better let well enough alone. Send 
Captain Frank here.”’ 

I delivered the message and sat down at my desk much 
disheartened. The captain remained with the general 
for a long time, and when he came out he said: “The 
general has approved your paper and added a personal 
letter of his own. They will go out together on the first 
mail.” 

This raised my hopes, and I asked permission to take 
the letters to the post-office and not have them dropped 
in the mailbox on the corner. The request was granted, 
and the minute they were deposited I made a bee line for 
the Thirtieth Street depot and got the four o’clock train 
for home, where I arrived at about seven. 

I explained the whole matter to my father, who, after 
considering it awhile, said, “I shall be glad to get you out 
of New York City, but hate to have you go so far away 
from home.” He added, however, that he would Write 
to our congressman, General John H. Ketcham, and ask 
him if he would interest himself and try to expedite 
matters in Washington. 

I took the milk train back to New York that night, and 
was at my work on time in the morning, but I avoided 
any mention of the fact that I had been out of the city. 
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Just before closing time that afteraoen I received a 
telegram from Jersey City, which read:, “Am on my 
way to Washington. Saw wood. — Father.’ 

I judged from the last two words that he wanted his 
action kept secret, so I said nothing of it. After. the 
arrival of the mail on the following day, Captain Frank 
was called by the general, and when he came out he was 
shaking his head and holding a paper, which he handed 
to me. It was my application endorsed: “Respectfully 
returned to Brig. Gen. Cooke, U.S.A. The exigencies of 
the service will not permit this transfer to such a far- 
distant department.” The signature of the adjutant 
general, L. Thomas, was attached. 

About three o’clock I received a telegram from Wash- 
ington, reading: “Meet me at Astor House twelve to- 
night. Have order for your transfer. — Father.” 

I forgot all about discipline and shouted, “‘Oh, glory!” 
but immediately clapped my hand over my mouth. Offi- 
cers and men all looked up with astonishment at such a 
breach of discipline. 

Captain Frank merely said, “What is it?” I jumped 
up and handed him the dispatch. He asked, “What 
does this mean?” I told him my father had gone to Wash- 
ington to urge my transfer, and this showed he had been 
successful. As the captain handed the dispatch to 
Lieutenant Carter, I’m sure I heard him mutter: “Well, 
Pll be d—d! Politics!” 

The general was busy writing when I stepped to his 
side, saying, “General, I am going out West with you.” 

He gave the usual grunt and, without looking up, said: 
“No, no! Didn’t Captain Frank tell you?” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, ‘but won’t you please read this?” 

The general whirled around, took the dispatch, read 
it over, and said, “What does this mean?” I confessed 
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that I had beea:- home and told my father, who had gone 
to Washington.to get General Ketcham to help me out. 

“Do you amean to tell me that your father really wants 
you to go so far away?”’ queried the general. I answered 
that.hé certainly did or he wouldn’t have gone to all that 
: -toable and expense. 


oo" The general returned the dispatch, saying: “Tell your 
-.. © father to come and see me before he goes home. Tell 


Captain Frank to come in here.” 

When Captain Frank reappeared, he said, “The gen- 
eral is pleased over your success, but he is consider- 
ably nettled at the slight put upon him by the adjutant 
general.” 

I was at the Astor House at nine that night, and im- 
patiently waited my father’s arrival. The first thing he 
did was to hand me a paper which I read while he was at 
the desk registering. A reproduction of this paper ap- 
pears on the opposite page. 

Father and I both slept late the following morning and 
had a late breakfast, and for the first time I was late in 
reporting for duty; but I got no reprimand, as the officers 
were too busy questioning my father. 

While on the way to the office, father had informed me 
that he wired General Ketcham, who met him at the 
Willard Hotel the next morning. Father explained the 
whole matter, and when he said that General Cooke had 
approved and requested the transfer, General Ketcham 
said: “You don’t need any help from me. The War 
Department will hardly refuse to comply with such a 
trivial request from so old and well known an officer as 
General Cooke; but come on over and we will see the 
adjutant general.” 

At that time General Ketcham was one of the best- 
known and most popular members of Congress. He had 
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been elected almost without opposition, while yet in 
command of his regiment — the One Hundred and Fif- 
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the estimation of both the administration and military 
circles. He met with prompt courtesy and was quickly 
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admitted to the presence of General Sam Breck, the 
assistant adjutant general. 

Ketcham stated his errand. The record was called 
for, and after reading it, General Breck said: “‘This case 
has been acted upon, and the papers were returned to 
General Cooke yesterday.’ He then read over the en- 
dorsement, and added: ‘‘ You know General Thomas never 
reverses himself, and the Secretary of War will not act 
over his head. I can’t see where I can do anything for 
you.” 

That ended the interview, and father supposed it ended 
all hopes. He was about to thank General Ketcham and 
bid him goodby, when the latter said: ‘Hold on, you 
just come with me! We'll go and see General Grant, 
in command of the army. He has some little say in such 
matters.” General Ketcham seemed to be well known at 
General Grant’s headquarters and he and father were 
promptly ushered in to him. In a few words the request 
was made, and General Grant put only one question, 
“Does General Cooke approve, and do you want your 
boy to go with him?” 

On being assured that that was the case, General 
Grant touched a call bell and an officer stepped up. He 
was told to find out what regiments were serving in the 
newly created Department of the Platte. The officer 
answered promptly, “The Second Battalion, Eighteenth 
Infantry, has been ordered there and is now en route.’ 

The general asked for my full name and present com- 
pany. The information was written on a card and handed 
to an officer, who was told to request General Townsend 
to issue a special order transferring Alson B. Ostrander 
to the Second Battalion, Eighteenth Infantry. ‘And,’ 
added the general, “tell him I am waiting for it.”’ 

Within ten minutes the officer returned and handed the 
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order to General Grant, who read it over, nodded, and 
handed it to General Ketcham, saying, “There you are, 
general; glad to accommodate you; call again.” 

After they were out in the corridor, General Ketcham 
poked my father in the ribs, chuckled, and said, ‘‘ More’n 
one way to skin a cat — eh?” 

Later, when this remark was repeated to General Cooke, 
he leaned back and roared — the first and only time I 
ever heard him give a good hearty laugh. He was pleased 
because they had put one over on the adjutant general, 
who had turned him down. 

When my father reappeared at our office the general 
had him tell the story again; then, accompanying him 
as far as the door, he said, “I'll send the boy home for a 
couple of days before we leave here.” 

Father did not get away until the officers had made 
him repeat the whole story of his experiences in Washing- 
ton. Their comments were various, but what seemed to 
please them most was that there was a power that could 
cut the red tape which so bound army procedure in those 
days. 


“ 
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‘The general took me by the ear . . . and led me back to my seat.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


OUT TO OLD ST. LOUIS 


Arter father had left the office, I gathered up my 
scattered trinkets, took them upstairs, and packed them 
in my valise. Returning below I was told that the 
general had called for me. I went in and received 
directions to get my transportation to St. Louis. I 
reached the quartermaster’s office just in time to receive 
my orders. Instead of railroad tickets they gave me 
five large green printed papers, each covering one of the 
different railroads over which we had to travel. 

I took them to the general the next morning, and, 
after reading them over carefully, he pronounced them 
O.K. Then he said: ‘General Butterfield has notified 
me he will arrive in New York on Saturday morning 
prepared to relieve me. I plan to leave on Monday 
morning, and you will meet me at the Jersey City rail- 
road station at nine o’clock. In case I am not there, 
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you may go ahead alone. If I do not overtake you on 
the road, you may report at General Sherman’s head- 
quarters in St. Louis, and await my arrival. You may 
now go home and wait until it is time to start.” 

Two pleasant things happened as I was leaving. 
Captain Frank gave me a letter that read as follows: 
“Private A. B. Ostrander has served in these head- 
quarters for several months. I cheerfully testify to his 
ability and worth. His character is beyond reproach.” 
Lieutenant Carter also gave me a letter recommending 
me as an honest, trustworthy boy and a capable, good 
clerk; and to this Captain Van Horn added, “I can 
fully endorse the above statement of Lieutenant 
Carter.” 

These testimonials and the friendly expressions I 
received on leaving the office sent me on my way rejoic- 
ing. My next two days were spent at home. I returned 
to the city on Sunday afternoon to be in good time, 
and I was at the depot in Jersey City an hour before 
the train was due to leave. The general did not appear; 
so at the last moment, when the conductor shouted 
‘“All aboard!’ I boarded the train. 

Altoona, Pennsylvania, was the end of my first trans- 
portation order. The next day’s journey took me to 
Xenia, Ohio; and by the third morning I had got as 
far as Columbus, Ohio. Thence I went to Cincinnati, 
and while I was waiting at the depot for my train to 
start, | saw General Cooke standing up against a lot of 
old barrels taking notes. Going up to him, I saluted. 
He smiled and shook hands with me. After explaining 
how it was that he was late, he took me into the car and 
introduced me to Mrs. Cooke and to his daughter, 
Mrs. Sharpe, wife of General Sharpe, as the boy who 
was going to Omaha with him. 
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I took a seat in the same car, but near the door, and 
boylike, whenever we approached a city, I went out on 
the platform. On nearing Vincennes I started to go out, 
and had got as far as the door when the general took 
me by the ear. Pinching it good and hard, he led me 
back to my seat, saying: “‘Many people are killed by 
riding on the platforms of moving trains. You must 
keep your seat.” I glanced over at Mrs. Cooke and 
Mrs. Sharpe. They had their handkerchiefs to their 
faces to hide their laughter, and that added to my 
humiliation. 

It was midnight when we reached East St. Louis. 
I was wondering where I should go for the night, when 
the general said, “You will help Mrs. Cooke with some 
of her bundles and come with us.” With my small 
valise in my hand, and my arms filled with wraps, I 
followed them to an omnibus and we all entered. It 
seemed a terribly long ride from the depot to the ferry 
boat by which we crossed the river. There was no 
bridge over the Mississippi at that time. 

While crossing the great river that night I saw an 
interesting sight. Along the St. Louis levee, at short 
distances apart, and as far as I could see in both direc- 
tions, tripods had been set up. From these were sus- 
pended wire baskets containing blazing pine knots, or 
waste soaked in oil or grease. This primitive lighting 
system made the entire river front almost as light as 
day. Roustabouts were running to and fro, busily 
engaged in loading and unloading steamboats. 

General Cooke arranged for me to stop at the Southern 
Hotel with his party. On leaving me for the night, he 
said, ‘““You will report at General Sherman’s head- 
quarters, 97 Walnut Street, in the morning, and wait 
there until my arrival.” The next morning I reported 
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as ordered. General Sherman said that he was glad 
General Cooke had arrived. 

After General Cooke came I was detailed for duty in 
the assistant adjutant general’s office at headquarters, 
and was ordered to report for duty without delay. 

My detail was only to tide me over until such time as 
General Cooke would be ready to open his headquarters 
at Omaha; so I was not given a desk or assigned to any 
special work. I was given to understand that my time 
was my own. The first place I visited was General 
Pope’s headquarters, Department of the Missouri, and 
there I found among the clerks Private William Heimke, 
who had been a music boy on Governor’s Island with 
me. We arranged to pass our evenings together. 

Lounging around and doing nothing during the day 
grew so monotonous that one morning I approached the 
adjutant general, Colonel Telford, and asked him if 
there was any work I could do, for I was tired of killing 
time. He looked around the office and found no vacant 
desk or place where I could work; so he said he would 
speak to General Sherman about it. 

After a while the general passed through the hall and 
went into his room. As the door snapped in closing, 
Colonel Telford glanced up, and [ told him the general 
had just entered. The colonel knocked on the door and 
went inside. Ina few minutes he came out and beckoned 
to me. When I entered, General Sherman looked up, 
and said: “I understand you would rather work than 
play all the time. There is some work here that you 
can do for me while you are waiting for General Cooke.” 

There was a long table in the center of the room, and 
over in one corner were two blue chests with padlocks. 
When one was unlocked I saw that it was divided into 
compartments and filled with documents, all tied in 
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bundles with red tape. Selecting one of the bundles 
and untying it, the general produced from a drawer in 
the table a large, leather-covered book, similar to a 
commercial ledger and about one-third filled with hand- 
writing. He said he wanted the documents copied in 
that book. 

The documents were on all kinds of paper — some on 
backs of used envelopes, others on brown wrapping 
paper, and some evidently on leaves torn from a memo- 
randum book; but each had a date in full on it, and 
occasionally one had the hour of the day. The docu- 
ments consisted of orders issued by, or to, himself during 
the Atlanta campaign. The general cautioned me not 
to skip one document and to make sure they were copied 
consecutively according to the dates of issuance. 

After I had copied the contents of one bundle, the 
general had the documents and my copy compared, and 
then he gave me another bundle. I was occupied with 
that work as long as I remained in St. Louis. Years 
afterward, when reading Sherman’s Memoirs, I recog- 
nized much of the work I had copied in that book for 
him. 

Among the papers so copied was the following letter 
from President Lincoln, all in his own handwriting, and 
which explains itself: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION 


Washington Decr. 26, 1864 
My dear Genl Sherman 
Many, many thanks for your Christmas 
gift — the capture of Savannah. 
When you were about leaving Atlanta for the Atlantic coast, 
I was anzious if not fearful; but, feeling that you were the better 
judge, and remembering that ‘‘nothing risked, nothing gained,” 
I did not interfere. Now the undertaking being a success, the 
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honor is all yours; for I believe none of us went further than 
to acquiesce. And taking the work of Genl Thomas into the 
count, as it should be taken, it is indeed a great success. Not 
only does it afford the obvious and immediate military advantages; 
but in showing to the world that your army could be divided, 
putting the stronger part to an important, new service, and yet 
leaving enough to vanquish the old opposing force of the whole 
— Hood’s Army — it brings those who sat in darkness to see a 
great light. But what next? I suppose it will be safe if I leave 
Genl Grant and yourself to decide. 

Please make my grateful acknowledgments to your whole army, 
officers and men. 


Yours very truly 
A. LincoLn 


Some historians have asserted that Sherman’s march 
from Atlanta to the sea was planned by General Grant, 
as commander-in-chief, and executed by Sherman under 
orders and by direction of superior authority, but the 
above is proof positive that it was planned and executed 
by General Sherman alone, by and with the consent of 
President Lincoln. 

The words, ‘“‘the honor is all yours,” should settle all 
doubt or controversy. 

One day, after dinner, I dropped into the Southern 
Hotel and bought a cigar, and returned to the office. 
Not wishing to smoke in the office, I stood at the head of 
the stone steps, leaning against the iron railing. My 
cigar was burning nicely, when I heard a noise at my 
side, and turning my head I saw General Sherman 
standing near and biting off the end of a cigar. He 
seemed preoccupied, but he had evidently seen me 
smoking, although I had quietly removed the cigar 
from my mouth. He reached out his hand toward my 
cigar as if asking for a light. I handed my cigar to him 
and he proceeded to light up. 

When he had his cigar going, the general straightened 
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up, gave my half-smoked cigar a toss out to the curb, 
and walked down the steps. As he reached the bottom 
of the steps and neared the curb, he must have seen my 
smoldering cigar, for he stopped short, looked at it, 
reached into his vest pocket, and pulled out a cigar. 
Coming back to the bottom of the steps, he held it out 
to me. As I ran down the steps and reached for it, he 
merely said, “Boys ought not to smoke cigars.” 

In the morning paper, one day, I read that Generals 
Grant, Sheridan, and George H. Thomas were expected 
to be in the city that day for a conference with General 
Sherman. These great officers were called “the Big 
Four.” General Sherman was late in arriving at the 
office, and when he did come in he had me clear off the 
table, and he locked up his book and documents in the 
chest. He had me place chairs around the table and 
put paper, pen and ink, and a lead pencil at each place. 
He then told me that he wanted me to act as orderly 
during the conference, and make such memoranda as he 
should dictate from time to time. 

After their business was completed, they fell to talk- 
ing freely. General Sheridan, in his bluff, hearty manner, 
remarked: “Well, general, we bit at a pretty stiff job, 
but we managed to get away with it. It was lucky 
the Government could raise the money to see us 
through.” 

General Grant nodded his head and slowly replied, 
“Yes, this country owes nearly as much to Jay Cooke 
and Henry Clews as it does to the army and navy.” 
I never forgot that answer, and was struck by the 
omission to use the word “us.” 

General Thomas, ‘“‘the Rock of Chickamauga,” I do 
not remember as saying much. He was not much given 
to talking; none of these generals were. What they 
said, however, counted. 
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Finally all rose, the doors were opened, and news- 
paper reporters crowded in. General Sheridan was at 
that time in command of the Military Division of the 
Gulf, with headquarters at San Antonio, Texas, and it 
was during this interview that one of the reporters asked 
him what he thought of Texas as a country to live in. 
His answer got into print. It was, “If I owned two 
plantations and one was located in Texas and the other 
one was in hell, I’d rent out the one in Texas and live 
on the other one.” Later, the editor of a newspaper in 
Waco, Texas, printed the remark imputed to the general, 
with but a single line added, as an editorial comment. 
It was, “Well, damn a man that won’t stand up for his 
own country.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


BOATING UP THE MUDDY MISSOURI 


On the morning of April 13, 1866, a special order was 
handed me, relieving me from duty as clerk at head- 
quarters in St. Louis, and directing me to report in 
person, without delay, to Brigadier-General Cooke, com- 
manding the Department of the Platte, at Omaha, 
Nebraska. The order was signed by Major-General 
W. T. Sherman. 

Immediately on receipt of this I found that my fellow 
clerk, Dale, also had a special order transferring him to 
Omaha, and we went together to the quartermaster for 
our transportation order. The quartermaster informed 
us that the order covered our passage only, and we must 
see the purser on the boat and arrange for stateroom and 
meals, as the trip would be of ten or twelve days’ duration. 

The purser informed us that the additional charge 
would be fifteen dollars each. We wondered where that 
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would come from, as Uncle Sam was supposed to furnish 
us board and lodging. On returning to the quarter- 
master, we were told that, as we were traveling detached 
and on department business, we were entitled to our 
commutation for rations, quarters, and fuel, the same as 
while on duty at headquarters. We found that this 
would be in excess of the amount asked, and the dis- 
bursing officer having guaranteed it, we returned to the 
boat and were booked as first-class passengers, which 
included stateroom and meals in the cabin. 

The steamer pulled out from the levee about one 
o'clock that afternoon. Passengers collected on the 
hurricane deck and on the open bow of the boat to get a 
view of the city and surroundings. Among them were 
two men who kept close together and aloof from other 
passengers. One of them was over six feet tall, with 
flowing side whiskers and very dignified appearance; the 
other was shorter, thick-set, and with an open, good- 
natured, clean-shaven face. When I got a chance I 
asked the purser who those men were, and he answered 
that they were Colonel Litchfield and Lieutenant Broach, 
two army officers en route to Omaha. 

When I told Dale who they were, he wanted to keep 
in the background and go into hiding. “That won't 
do,” I said. ‘‘We shall meet them at all hours of the day 
and at meals, and during the ten or twelve days on the 
boat it would be impossible to dodge them all the time. I 
am going to speak to them and settle our status quickly.” 

Awaiting a favorable opportunity, I approached 
Colonel Litchfield, saluted, and handed him my special 
order. He took it, read it through, and passed it to 
Lieutenant Broach, saying to me: ‘General Cooke 
spoke of you. I understand you have been with him 
nearly two years.” 
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“That is true,” said I, “and I am intruding upon you 
to show that my travel order specified this boat. My 
companion and I have taken first-cabin passage, not 
knowing there would be any officers on board.” 

The colonel smiled, as he replied: ‘Oh, that is all 
right! Just consider yourself as at headquarters, on 
furlough.” 

The lieutenant handed back my order with a smile, 
and as I stepped back to salute, the colonel said quickly: 
“Never mind any salutes on this trip. None of us is in 
uniform, and saluting would attract too much attention.” 

So we bowed and I felt perfectly at ease, but before 
supper-time I asked the steward to give us boys seats at 
the lower end of the table, where we should not be too 
close to “headquarters.” 

There were about fifty passengers on board and there 
was very little freight, the main cargo consisting of four 
hundred tons of railroad iron for the Union Pacific 
Railway. The boat, a stern-wheeler, was supposed to 
draw about four feet of water, but several times she 
sparred over bars under two feet or less of water. 

Captain Throckmorton and his mate were both very 
religious. At every meal the captain asked a blessing 
and gave thanks, and at nine o’clock in the evening 
there was a short service of prayer and Bible reading. 
There was a bar on board, kept open about two hours 
each day, but not one drop of hard liquor was kept. 
Only soft drinks, cigars, tobacco, and playing cards were 
sold. No gambling was allowed. 

We expected to be about ten days on the trip, but we 
met the spring rise of water and it took seventeen days 
to reach Omaha. Near Lexington, Missouri, the current 
was so strong that we were five hours going about two 
and a half miles, and at last had to run the boat to 
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the shore and tie her up. Lexington is the place where 
Quantreil, Anderson, and other guerrillas used to gather. 

We had some difficulty in getting started again. At 
the first trial, with a full head of steam, we went into the 
current bow on, but, although we saw two men in the 
pilot-house whirl the wheel and try to head the boat up 
the river, the current was too strong and we found our- 
selves drifting sideways down the river at almost railroad 
speed. 

They turned the wheel quickly so as to head her down 
the river, but we had neared the other shore before we 
got fairly headed downstream. ‘Then, by making a wide 
circuit and again crossing that strong current, we managed 
to reach the eddy and smoother water near the shore, 
and finally got back to the place whence we had started. 
There we tied up again. Five times we went down the 
river some distance before we succeeded in making a 
full turn in the direction we wanted to go. The pilot 
managed it by pointing up the river until we struck the 
outer edge of the swift-running water, and then, with a 
full head of steam, we bucked the current. 

At times we did not seem to be moving at all, but 
finally we managed to pass around the point of land 
that had caused our trouble. By hugging the shore we 
got into smoother water and went ahead; but we were 
more than two days going a distance less than ten miles. 
Our fuel was getting low, and at the first woodyard in 
sight we tied up and proceeded to wood up. 

On the ordinary Missouri River boat in those days, 
when a boat stopped to wood up the air would be fairly 
blue with profanity, and cracked heads were common. 
On our boat, however, the captain would take one gang- 
way and his mate the other, and the moment the first 
stick of wood was grabbed the mate started up a song, — 
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some camp-meeting or other negro melody, but never 
slow music, always something lively, —and it was a 
delight to see the negro laborers hump themselves. They 
had to run in order to keep time with the music — and 
they could sing. 

From this point the river was out of its banks as far 
as we went, and it did not subside until several days 
after we reached Omaha. At times we appeared to be 
sailing over an inland sea; the water covered a stretch 
six or eight miles across. We were told that when the 
river was within its banks the two shores were less than 
a mile apart. 

At St. Mary’s, Iowa, we went over the flats for over a 
mile and a half from the original banks, to take a family 
out of the second-story windows of a house surrounded 
by water. The family had signaled for help, and our 
captain said he would take a chance to reach them. He 
landed them on higher ground at a woodyard a few 
miles beyond their home. 

At Kansas City we tied up to the veranda of a house 
on the levee. It was the only building in sight from the 
river in those days. ‘There were five or six deep cuts 
made for roads through the hills, leading from the river 
bank to the unseen city. They appeared to be at least 
forty or fifty feet deep in places. Kansas City — what 
there was of it— was hidden among the hills beyond 
these cuts. 

We passed Leavenworth in the night, but at St. Joe, 
Missouri, we made a stop for over an hour, taking on 
some deck load and a few passengers. 


“Tn it were a number of little black pickaninnies.” 


CHAPTER NINE 


SCOUTING FOR SUPPLIES 


Our table supplies were renewed at St. Joseph, but we 
depended on the country for fresh butter, eggs, and 
milk, with which the table was kept well supplied. The 
purser evidently knew the country well, for more than 
once the boat tied up to a bank where no house was in 
sight, but where there was a rough road through the 
trees. There he would take a basket and tin pail, be 
gone a few minutes, and return loaded with supplies. 

He must have had an understanding with some of the 
wood dealers, for I heard him say, once, “Have you got 
anything for us?”’ And the answer came back, “ Yaas, 
the ole ’oman’s got some fresh butter’n aigs savin’ up 
fer ye.” 

At one place, when he started out, Dale and I were on 
shore watching the darkies running with their wood. 
“Come on, Dale,” I said, “let’s go with him.” And 
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Dale sang out, “Hey, purser, may we go with you?” 
The purser nodded; so off we ran and overtook him. 
One of us grabbed his basket and the other his tin pail, 
and he laughingly surrendered them. 

After going about a quarter of a mile, we came to a 
house surrounded by a garden. As we walked up the 
path a woman came to the door. “Have you got any- 
thing for me this trip>”’ called out the purser. 

“Land sakes!”’ the woman answered. ‘“‘You’uns so 
long gittin’ heah, I shore thought you’d gone by in the 
night’n I let ’em all go airly this mawnin’ to a down 
boat. I’m awful sorry, cause I’d heap ruther you’d 
git ’em.” 

“Well,” he said, “think your neighbor’s got any 
butter and eggs?” 

“Reckon she has, cause she ain’t brought anythin’ up 
yet fur me to sell fer her in three or fo’ days. Guess yer 
kin get some off’n her.” 

“We'll try it, anyway,” returned the purser; and, 
passing around the house, we went along more of a cow- 
path than a road right through the woods. In a little 
clearing some distance farther, we found a settler’s 
cabin. From the woman there we got the needed 
supplies, paying her six cents a dozen for eggs and ten 
cents a pound for butter. They had to guess at the 
weight, for they had no scales. 

As we started to return, the purser said we should 
have to hurry or we should get left. Running as fast as 
we could without breaking our eggs, we reached the 
main road and started toward the river. Just then we 
heard the boat whistle three or four short toots and one 
longer toot. At intervals of a minute or two the toots 
were repeated. As we neared the river and could see 
through the trees, the boat gave one long, continuous 
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whistle. “She’s off!” said the purser; but we kept on 
going. When we came out on the bank the boat was 
thirty or forty feet from the shore. A man came out 
of the pilot-house and, running along the hurricane deck 
to the stern, pointed ahead and shouted, ‘‘Meet us at 
the next yard!”’ 

Looking up the river, about a mile and a half away we 
could see several piles of wood, indicating another wood- 
yard. 

We were making the best time possible when, coming 
around a curve, I saw ahead of us a most comical sight. 
A deep mud puddle extended nearly across the middle 
of the road, and around it and in it were a number of 
little black pickaninnies. In passing I counted them, 
and there were nine. The oldest did not appear more 
than eight or nine years old. Only three or four of them 
had on clothing, and that was only a one-piece shift. 
The others were stark naked. 

One pickaninny, between two and three years old, was 
squatted right in the center of the puddle, with the 
muddy water nearly up to his armpits. Each one had a 
stick in his hands, splashing the water and stirring up 
the mud; but from the time they caught sight of us 
until we were out of their sight not one of them made a 
motion, except to turn his head and body so as to see us. 

Near the road was a log cabin, and in the doorway 
stood a colored woman watching the children. Around 
the house came a colored man with an ax in his hand. 
He took a place beside the woman and leaned up against 
the side of the house, with one hand on the handle of 
the ax. As we passed them, the purser called out, “Are 
they all yours, Uncle?” 

The negro’s white teeth glistened, as he answered, 
“Vaas, sir; yaas, sir; dey all b’long to we’uns.” 
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On reaching the river bank, we saw our boat ap- 
proaching the shore. She came slowly, and when nearly 
opposite us, six or eight feet from the bank, a narrow 
gangplank was thrown out. Jumping and running, we 
went down it. The bow of the boat swung off into the 
stream and we were under way again, but we had 
brought fresh butter and eggs with us. 

When I asked why we had not been taken on board 
at the other place, the purser answered that a stern- 
wheeler was hard to handle, except in going forward; 
that after the current had begun to get in its work on 
the bow it took longer to back water or float down, and 
then try to swing in, than to go ahead to some more 
convenient place. 

We made a short stop at Nebraska City, which at one 
time was a rival of Omaha in seeking to become the 
eastern terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad. Having 
failed in its effort, the town was now almost at a stand- 
still, while Omaha was booming. We also made a short 
stop at Plattsmouth, and soon after leaving there we 
were told that we should find ourselves in Omaha when 
we awakened the next morning. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


IN OLD OMAHA 


THE next morning I awakened with a start, and for a 
moment wondered at the intense quiet and absence of 
motion. I also missed the sound of the gong, which had 
usually wakened us in time to dress and prepare for 
breakfast. 

Nudging Dale, I told him that I guessed we had 
arrived. We dressed hurriedly, and going out into the 
main saloon found it deserted. But on going forward we 
found all the passengers congregated there, discussing 
among themselves how and when we should reach land; 
for, instead of being tied to the bank or having landed at 
a levee, we appeared to have run up on a sandbar and 
stuck there. 

Omaha was right before us, but between the town and 
us was this bar, with wide water on each side. The main 
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part of the town stood on a level plateau, about thirty 
or forty feet above the water. That part of it on the 
flats bordering on the river, because of the high sand- 
bank, was called the “Sands.” The water had over- 
flowed all this bottom land, leaving exposed only the 
outer edges of the higher sandbank. At the northern 
end of the Sands was a two-story brick house surrounded 
by cottonwood trees. It was the only habitation in the 
district. It appeared as if we had landed. 

After a long wait a large flatboat poled out from shore 
to the sandbank. All the passengers disembarked from 
the steamer, waded through the sand, and took passage 
on the flatboat. We were landed near the foot of Farn- 
ham Street, where the levee was supposed to be, but 
which was now completely inundated. 

There was a scramble among the passengers to reach 
the Herndon House. It was expected that the rule of 
“first come, first served’? would be the order of the day, 
and we were a numerous party. Dale and I, being the 
youngest in the crowd, won the race; but as we did not 
expect to put up at the place, we registered only for 
breakfast. 

After breakfast I started out alone for the post-office. 
I had gone about three blocks when I saw General Cooke 
approaching on the opposite side of the street. The mud 
was more than ankle deep; so I went forward until I 
found a place where others had crossed. By taking long 
jumps and trying to land in the footsteps of those who 
had preceded me, I had nearly reached the opposite curb 
when I heard a shout. I had been watching my steps, 
but now I looked up quickly and there stood the general 
at the curb, scolding me for crossing in the mud. Look- 
ing back I saw I had gone too far to back out; so I gave 
a couple of extra jumps, splashing mud and water in 
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every direction. The general stepped back to avoid the 
deluge, but even at that he got a few splatters on his 
trousers, while my own trousers and shoes were a sight. 

All this was quickly forgotten in the eagerness of the 
general to learn about our trip. He asked the reasons 
for our delay, and the present whereabouts of Colonel 
Litchfield and Lieutenant Broach. “I just left both of 
the officers at the Herndon House,” I told him. 

He said he would go there and see them. Then he 
told me that he had a letter from my father stating that 
the latter had arranged with a Reverend Slaughter to 
secure for me comfortable quarters with some private 
family. He then directed me to report at department 
headquarters in the capitol next morning at ten o’clock. 

My boots were in too bad condition for me to be seen 
walking the streets or making calls; but by wading 
through the tall grass at the edge of the sidewalk and 
rubbing the boots with some leaves, I managed to scrub 
off the worst of the mud and make them part way 
presentable. 

At the post-office I found letters from my father and 
from Mr. Slaughter. I was to call on Mr. Slaughter 
immediately. His letter gave directions as to where and 
how to find him. When I reached his place, he was 
standing before his house in the sun, turning over some 
eggs in an incubator which was heated by a kerosene 
lamp. To piece out his income as pastor he had turned 
his hand to several inventions. Among them was this 
incubator, which he hoped to make marketable. 

Mr. Slaughter was keeping bachelor’s hall — his wife, 
daughter, and son-in-law (Mr. Clarke) having gone over 
into Iowa for a visit of several months. While they were 
away I might have a room in his house, and he would 
help me find a place where I could get my meals. He 
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had found such a place for himself with one of his 
parishioners, Mrs. Keys. The good lady made place for 
me also. 

Omaha was then the capital of Nebraska. The capitol 
was situated on top of a high hill at the extreme 
western part of the city. A fence enclosed an area of 
about five acres, the capitol occupying the center. From 
the front stoop of the capitol every building located 
upon the flat where the city was laid out was visible. 
Looking east, on a direct line through the center of 
Douglas Street, could be seen the river and the flat 
land on the Iowa side; while five miles beyond, just at 
the foot of the hills, Council Bluffs nestled among the 
trees. 

About ten miles north could be seen the little village 
of Florence, situated on the bank of the river, which, 
just beyond Omaha, made a sharp turn to the east, 
extending almost to the bluffs on the Iowa side, and 
then, with another twist and turn, passed almost due 
west along and by the village of Florence. Nothing but 
undulating prairie as far as the eye could reach was to 
be seen in the west. 

It was at this first capitol of Nebraska that I was to 
do my clerical work while in Omaha. I was on hand 
with Dale early Monday morning, climbing the long hill 
up to the place. We took a survey of the premises 
before the officers came. When business began, Lieu- 
tenant Broach was announced as inspector general of the 
department. I was assigned to care for his records, and 
also to keep up the orders-and-endorsement record. As 
business increased, additional clerks were detailed for 
duty with us, among them a sergeant who was recog- 
nized as chief clerk. As my duties had been clearly 
specified, he never bothered me, except for office disci- 
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pline purposes. Sometimes, when looking out of the 
windows, I forgot myself and began to whistle or sing, 
and got a gentle reprimand. 

Early in June I was taken seriously ill with typhoid 
fever. Drinking Missouri River water had brought on 
the illness rather suddenly. One morning, feeling unable 
to get up, I asked Mr. Slaughter to report my condition 
to headquarters. He went to see General Cooke, who 
dispatched Hoxie, a fellow clerk, with a note to General 
MacDougal, the department surgeon general, asking him 
to give this case his personal attention. 

The next few days were a blank to me, but after I 
had reached the convalescent stage Mr. Slaughter told 
me that twice a day, when on the way to and from the 
office, General Cooke stopped at the door to inquire 
about my condition. 

One day Mr. Slaughter propped 1 me up in bed with 
pillows and cushions. The weather was very warm. 
All the doors and windows were open, and he went out 
the back door to turn over the eggs and see if any little 
chicks had come out. I heard a footstep and a familiar 
grunt, and, looking up, I saw General Cooke standing 
beside my bed gazing down at me. I was too weak to 
salute, and could only whisper, “Thank you, sir.” 

He seated himself in a chair at the side of the bed and 
talked to me a few minutes, but I could answer only by 
nods and whispers. Every day, after that, until I was 
able to walk out he brought me some little delicacy — 
fruit, preserves, or cake — each time with the message, 
“Mrs. Cooke sends this with her compliments.” One 
blistering hot day, about noon-time, he came in with a 
pitcher of iced lemonade wrapped in a towel. Imagine, 
if you can, a brevet major general in the regular army, 
of the old school, walking eight or ten blocks through the 
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streets of Omaha, carrying a pitcher of lemonade to a 
private soldier! 

On July 4, 1866, the territorial legislature convened 
for its last session, and we had to change our quarters 
to another part of the building during the thirty days’ 
session. 

Congress had passed a bill admitting Nebraska to 
statehood, but President Johnson had objected. It was 
not until the following winter that Congress again passed 
the bill, this time over the President’s veto. Anticipat- 
ing this action by Congress, this last territorial session 
was a lively and exciting one, and I witnessed several 
amusing incidents. 

One afternoon, during a debate, personalities were 
indulged in to the extent that two of the members came 
to blows. One of them, after landing a good one, started 
to make his getaway. He made a flying leap which 
carried him over the high sheet-iron drum on top of a 
stove, and over the railing beyond. He thus escaped 
the other angry legislator, who was hard after him. 

Along in August the open season for hunting prairie 
chickens began. One Saturday morning Colonel Litch- 
field and Lieutenant Broach appeared at the office in 
hunting costumes, with guns and a couple of dogs. The 
colonel told me that they were going out after chickens, 
and asked if I would-like to go along and drive and look 
after the team, while he and the lieutenant were hunting. 
Of course I desired to go. 

About ten miles out we came to a swale that looked 
promising, and the hunters got out. I drove the team 
slowly along the ridge, keeping behind and about two 
hundred yards distant, well out of harm’s way. Soon 
their guns began to pop and the prairie chickens were 
being picked out of the air. The officers were such good 
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shots that they soon had all the game they wanted. 
Several times, a covey of birds they had frightened flew 
over and passed close to me. It was so tantalizing that 
I determined to provide myself with a gun on our next 
trip. 

On the following Saturday, when we went hunting 
again, I kept my promise to myself. This time I had a 
team of horses which, according to the liveryman, 
“wouldn’t budge if a cannon went off at their heels.” 

I explained to the officers that I wanted to pick off 
some of their leavings. They found no fault with my 
suggestion, and started hunting at the same place as on 
the previous trip. The first covey they scared up left 
some of their number with me. As the covey flew over, 
almost in mass formation, I was lucky enough to bring 
three birds down. When I held up my game, the officers 
waved their hats. 

But [ wanted more. Such sport helped to liven things 
up a bit; but I was hungering for greater excitement 
than Omaha afforded. There was but one place to get 
it, and that was farther West. The opportunity soon 
offered itself for me to take a trip out into those wilds 
of which I had dreamed ever since I read old General 
Cooke’s stories of adventure. 


‘‘He was an Indian for sure.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


OUT ON THE PLAINS 


Some time in August General Hazen came to Omaha on 
a tour of inspection. He was headed for the various 
army posts out West. As I was well acquainted with 
the forms of inspections, I felt that here might be my 
chance. I applied to Lieutenant Broach, and he recom- 
mended me to General Hazen as a competent clerk and 
orderly. 

Things moved favorably, and I was told that my 
request was being considered; but just then one of the 
clerks got into a drinking spree. As punishment he was 
relieved from duty at Omaha and ordered to his com- 
pany at Fort Laramie. To make sure that he got there 
he was ordered to accompany General Hazen as orderly. 
That canceled a chance for me, and I was greatly dis- 
appointed. 

But another opportunity soon opened. Nearly every 
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communication we received at headquarters from Fort 
Reno and Fort Phil Kearny brought news of Indian 
depredations. In almost every letter Colonel Carrington, 
of Fort Kearney, appealed for more troops. He must 
have them to hold Forts Reno and C. F. Smith at the 
foot of the Big Horn Mountains; his force at Fort Phil 
Kearny was so depleted that he could not properly 
garrison the post. 

Colonel Carrington’s letter was endorsed by General 
Cooke, with the request that additional troops be sent 
to the department at the earliest possible moment. 
Having inside information through this correspondence 
as to the probable forwarding of more men, I decided to 
renew my request to jom my company at Fort Reno. 
The request was granted, and I was soon on the old 
Overland Trail headed for the Rockies. 

Leaving Omaha one Saturday morning in October, I 
arrived at Kearney Station, then the western terminus 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, about eight o’clock at 
night, too late to find any conveyance that would cross 
the river to Fort Kearney seven miles to the southeast. 
So I began roughing it at once. 

Selecting a soft spot under one of the wagons in the 
government corral, I spread down my blankets. I don’t 
know which was disturbed the more during the night, 
T or a mule that was tied to a wheel of the wagon. With 
the tip of his nose he could just reach the edge of my 
blanket, and he persisted in trying to appropriate it to 
himself. I objected. Finally I found a club and managed 
to make him keep his place, but the effort cost me 
considerable sleep. 

Early the next morning I mounted a wagon loaded 
with supplies for the fort — old Fort Kearney, not Fort 
Phil Kearny — and reported to the adjutant. He told 
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me that I might go forward in a day or two with a 
detachment headed for Fort Laramie. In the detach- 
ment I would find the captain of my own company, 
H. B. Freeman. I drew rations enough to last me as far 
as Fort Sedgwick and then considered myself prepared 
for the trip. 

Our outfit consisted of a company of the Second 
United States Cavalry, together with about thirty 
recruits for the Second Battalion, Eighteenth United 
States Infantry, all destined for points beyond Fort 
Laramie. Captain Freeman, his wife, and a colored 
servant, and Lieutenant Arnold were also with the out- 
fit. I was obliged to march on foot with the infantry. 
When we left Omaha I was wearing a pair of dress boots, 
snug fitting and suitable for city wear. They were all 
right for train travel, but when I took up the westward 
march from Fort Kearney, one day’s walk convinced me 
that such footgear was entirely out of place on the soft 
prairie earth of the Overland Trail. 

There was no help for it, however, until we reached 
Fort McPherson, several days later. My feet, by that 
time, were in such condition that I could hardly walk. 
I immediately applied to the quartermaster for a pair of 
government shoes, but he could not do anything for me, 
because my descriptive list which contained my clothing 
account had been forwarded by mail to Fort Reno, 
Dakota Territory, addressed to myself. 

The only thing left for me to do was to buy a pair of 
shoes from the post trader, and he had only one size in 
stock. The shoes were No. 9’s! I had been wearing 
No. 6’s. They would not pinch my feet, anyway, I 
thought; so I bought a pair, only to find later that I 
had jumped from the frying-pan into the fire. With so 
much excess room, my heels kept slipping out and com- 
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ing down on the counters, thus throwing me out of 
stride. By doubling up my toes, fist-fashion, I could 
overcome the trouble somewhat, but this soon caused 
corns, and I surely was in trouble. 

We had arrived at Fort McPherson on Saturday after- 
noon, and Jay over there all day Sunday, to rest. Early 
Monday morning we started out on our second lap, for 
Fort Sedgwick, near what is now Julesburg, Colorado. 
After we had proceeded about a mile I put my hand in 
my breast pocket and missed one of my most cherished 
possessions, my meerschaum pipe. Immediately it oc- 
curred to me that when I was lacing my new shoes I 
laid my pipe down on a window sill in the quarters. 
When I looked back, the fort did not seem to be very 
far away, and I just had to have that pipe; so I started 
back on a dog trot. By the time I reached the quarters 
I was pretty well winded; but my pipe, for a wonder, 
was right where I had left it. 

Having no time to dally, I immediately started to 
recover lost ground. In the bends and turns of the trail 
the command had passed out of sight. I was all alone, 
and on a lonesome trail. I kept sharp watch in every 
direction, as I plodded along, frequently looking behind. 
At my right, the Platte River and valley were in evi- 
dence, and at my left the sky line of the hills was from 
half a mile to a mile and a half in the distance. 

About noon, in glancing backward, I was a bit startled 
to see a horseman loping along the brow of the hill in 
the same direction that I was going. He soon came to a 
point at my left, and his horse fell into a trot and finally 
walked. As he was about a mile away, I could not tell 
what he was —friend or foe —but I did not like his 
presence at all. He appeared to take no notice of me, 
which was perfectly satisfactory. Soon he started a fast 
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lope, his long hair flew back, and a blanket robe blew 
out from his hips. Then I knew that he was an Indian, 
for sure. 

Pictures from Fenimore Cooper and Ned Buntline’s 
stories and Beadle’s dime novels immediately passed 
through my mind. I just gave way to them, acknowl- 
edging that I was scared. The Indian’s seeming indiffer- 
ence to me was only a trap, I was sure. I must beware 
of an ambush. 

Soon he moved off to the right in just the right direc- 
tion to bring him down to the trail about half a mile 
ahead of me. I did not quicken my pace. My mind 
was made up that if he stopped in the trail, I would 
camp right down on the spot where I was and wait for 
reinforcements. But when the Indian did strike the 
trail he put his horse on the dead run ahead, without 
even looking back in my direction. This was a great 
relief to me. 

About a mile ahead the trail turned to the left around 
a bit of rising ground. Over this the Indian quickly 
disappeared, but as I approached that turn I kept well 
to the off side of the trail, with the hope that I might 
see him first in case he was waiting for me. On arriving 
at the spot I saw the Indian nearly a mile ahead, going 
like the wind on a straight trail. Just ahead of him I 
could discern a long, low building with several smaller 
outbuildings and a corral with horses and mules. I had 
been told that between ten and twelve miles west of the 
fort there was a relay station of the Overland Stage 
Company, and I surmised at once that this was it. 

The Indian rode right up to the house and sat on his 
horse in front of the door until I came within about one 
hundred yards of the house. Then he wheeled around 
and proceeded along the trail. Of course by this time 
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I was all over my scare, but it was a relief to me to see 
him vamose. 

At the building I saw a man between sixty and seventy 
years of age dozing in a chair tilted against the door- 
jamb. He was in his shirt sleeves, wore high top boots 
and an old battered hat, and a pipe was hanging in his 
mouth. “Hello, old man!” I called. Down his chair 
came with a bump, as he rubbed his eyes, and replied: 
“Why, hello, stranger! Where'd you come from so 
sudden like?”’ 

My answer was merely another question: “What kind 
of an Indian was the one that just left here?”’ 

“Oh, that’s Old Washeesh, one of Major North’s 
Pawnee scouts. Why?” 

“Well,” I said, “he gave me a big scare back there. 
He chased me about five miles and then laid for me on 
the trail about a mile back.” 

The old man fairly roared with laughter, and said: 
“You're a liar, boy. That Injun don’t know enough to 
kill ducks.” But sobering down a bit, he added: “I 
dunno, though, if Old Washeesh was down on the 
Republican, a hundred miles from nobody, you never 
could tell. Injuns is Injuns, damn ’em! He is awful 
mad at me ’cuz I wouldn’t give him some firewater. 
He’s been beggin’ some for the last half hour. He slipped 
out sudden like, and I guess ’twas because he saw you 
comin’. I didn’t see you. Who be you, anyway?” 

I gave him full explanation of the how and wherefore, 
and he laughed when he said: “Don’t blame you a bit. 
I’d travel ten miles to find it if I lost my old dudeen.” 

I returned, ‘“‘I guess it’s cost me more than ten miles’ 
travel to go back and get mine.” 

“Well, never mind, sonny,” he said; “‘ you’ll ketch up 
to ’em “long about sundown. They'll go into camp about 
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six miles up the trail, and they must be gettin’ pretty 
near there now. Come in and join me.” Then he turned 
toward the door. 

I hesitated, and said, “Are you all alone here?” 

He replied: “No, [ve got four men with me, but 
they are off over the hills after some meat. We saw 
some antelope early this mornin’ and the boys have 
gone after ’em. Come along.” And he went inside. 

I stepped to the door and excused myself, saying that 
I had never tasted a drop of liquor in my life. 

He smiled, and replied, “Well, watch me, and Ill 
drink to your good health.” 

Taking a glass and a bottle of liquor out of a cup- 
board, he filled the glass and straightened himself up. 
Never in all my life have I seen such a quick trans- 
formation in any human being. In the most courteous 
manner and in the purest English, he said: “Ill drink 
to your health and prosperity, young man. Allow me 
to introduce myself. My name is Beale, Governor 
Beale — Ex-Governor Beale — of Wisconsin.” 

My eyes bulged with astonishment. 

With a winning smile he added, “I came out here for 
my health some years ago and expect to die here, for 
this country contains God’s pure air and it will be His 
country in time.” 

I was intensely interested, but had to leave him in 
order to catch up with the outfit. I overtook them in 
camp near sundown, and after supper, seated with some 
of the boys around the campfire, I related all my experi- 
ences of the day. When I had finished, a gruff voice 
behind me spoke up: 

“Ugh! White boy heap damn liar! Me no see um!” 
and looking up, I saw Old Washeesh standing near. 
He had been listening to my story. 
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“It was mighty hard climbing, but I went at the task ‘teeth and 
toenails.’”’ 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


A SCRAMBLE UP SCOTT’S BLUFF 


WHEN we arrived at Fort Sedgwick, Captain Freeman 
announced that we would remain there two days to 
recuperate. During that wait I met with a seriously 
disappointing loss. 

Before leaving Omaha I had purchased a latest im- 
proved Colt’s six revolver. George Lanthier, the leading 
saddler of the city and a warm personal friend of mine, 
had made and presented me an elegant belt and an 
embossed and hand-carved holster. Of course I prized 
them highly. 

Whenever I felt it safe to do so I took off my gun and 
belt and placed them in a box under the driver’s seat of 
the ambulance in which Captain Freeman and his family 
rode. Knowing we were to remain at Fort Sedgwick in 
camp a couple of days, I left my gun and belt in the box 
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while I took matters easy. To kill time I visited Jules- 
burg, about five miles to the west. The place had been 
raided and almost wiped out by the Indians in 1864, 
and I wanted to see how it looked. 

I returned to camp about sundown, to find my gun, 
belt, and holster gone. The ambulance and the driver 
also had disappeared. Two officers from Fort Laramie 
had arrived with the mail ambulance under imperative 
orders to proceed east at once. They had commandeered 
the captain’s outfit and gone on, while the captain had 
to depend upon the post quartermaster to furnish him 
with another conveyance. 

Of course I made a fuss, but nothing could be done. 
To console me, Lieutenant Arnold offered to let me have 
his Spencer rifle whenever I wanted to hunt. “When 
we get to Fort Laramie,” he added, “you can buy 
another revolver.” However, I knew that nothing could 
replace the cherished possessions. 

On the morning of October 23, 1866, we crossed the 
South Platte River and started on the third lap of our 
journey, the end of which would be Fort Laramie. The 
weather was delightful. The rolling prairies, with their 
autumn-tinted carpet, the clear, deep sky, and the 
bracing air made us all glad to be alive. 

Our first camp was at Lodge Pole Creek crossing. 
After sundown, when the moon had arisen, the camp 
seemed as light and as bright as day. The big jack- 
rabbits kept jumping and hopping around the enclosure 
made by the wagons as freely as if they were in sole 
possession. The only disagreeable feature was the con- 
stant yelping and barking of coyotes. They would even 
come right up under some of the wagons, let out a yelp, 
and then scurry away. I stood my two tricks at guard 
that night, armed only with a teamster’s whip, and got 
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several good cracks at the varmints, but could not 
inflict serious damage on them. 

Proceeding northward, after passing Mud Springs and 
Courthouse Rock, we finally came out on a long, level 
stretch of ground. As far as the eye could see, both 
east and west, it appeared as level as a floor. Our trail 
went due north almost straight across this strip, and the 
hills in the distance were from ten to twelve miles away. 
As we approached these hills I observed a strip of higher 
ground which ended in a promontory right at a point 
where our trail ahead seemed to end or disappear. When 
we were within about a mile and a half of this point, I 
asked the guide, “Is there any trail over the other side 
of that hill>” 

He hesitated for a second, and then replied, ‘Why, 
yes, there’s a trail over there.” 

The hill did not appear very formidable, and suppos- 
ing, of course, that I should find a mesa at the top and 
an incline on the other side, I remarked, “I guess I'll go 
around that way; Ill bet you I can climb that hill.” 

“Go to it, young feller, if you think you kin make it,” 
he replied, laughing. 

“You bet I can,” I said, starting off at right oblique. 

“Here,” he called, “you’d better let me carry that 
rifle for you.” 

I thanked him and surrendered the rifle. After I had 
gone a short distance, I looked back and saw the whole 
outfit gazing at me. The two guides riding side by side 
were apparently laughing to beat the band. That 
settled my determination. “Ill show ’em,” I said to 
myself as I began to climb in dead earnest. 

The farther I went the steeper it got. Finally I came 
to a point where farther progress seemed very difficult, 
if not impossible. Looking up, I estimated the distance 
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to the sky-line to be about fifty feet, but the earth 
appeared to be soft enough to give a foot and hand hold. 

Resting a few minutes, I looked down at the com- 
mand. It was only a short distance to the rear. I could 
see the two guides waving their hats frantically, and I 
gave them an answering salute. Afterward I was to 
learn why they were waving. 

Then I turned and started to dig in to reach the top. 
The command meanwhile disappeared within the 
canyon. It was mighty hard climbing, but I went at 
the task “teeth and toenails,’ until eventually I could 
place my hands and arms over the top. There I rested, 
and then pulled myself up until my eyes were above the 
crest. I had expected to see a mesa or something 
tangible. Instead of that, there was nothing before me 
but a sea of air. 

Raising myself still farther, until my chin was above 
the crest, I found that there was no earth in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. Before me was visible only a narrow ledge 
less than a foot wide. Stretched out below was an 
immense valley, and off to the right oblique I could see 
a silvery thread winding and turning, which I took to 
be the north fork of the Platte River. The valley in 
front extended for miles and miles, and away in the 
distance was a slight smudge, made as I afterward 
learned from the smoke of Fort Mitchell. Looking back 
down the valley, I saw, backed up against the foothills, 
an object like an obelisk. This, I recognized from 
descriptions, was old ‘Chimney Rock.” 

But distance held no enchantment for me just then. 
I wanted to know what was immediately in front and 
nearer at hand. Of course I saw at once that there was 
no mesa, or any trail leading down from that side.’ 

With hands and forearms I lifted my body, and bend- 
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Scott’s Bluff, a famous landmark on the old Oregon Trail. 


ing my head forward I looked down. Well, didn’t I get 
a shock? In one quick glance I saw the command wind- 
ing its way up and out of the canyon — the two guides 
on horseback on the jievel ground ahead, both waving 
their hats. I had no time nor inclination to return their 
salutes; instead I looked straight down the cliff over the 
ledge, and really I could see no bottom. I had seen 
enough, and I slid backward until just my forearms and 
hands rested over the crest. Lying so for a few seconds 
to regain my breath and recover my composure, I felt 
some of the earth give way and heard it rattle down 
the hill. 

Suddenly it flashed through my mind, “Suppose this 
crest should break away under my weight?” My heart 
jumped right into my throat, and without stopping to 
figure it out I just let myself loose and slid backward, 
using my hands merely to steer myself. As I struck the 
bottom of the steeper part of the slide, I slowed down to 
a full stop, pretty badly torn and bruised with the rough 
sledding. 
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After resting again for a few seconds to get my breath, 
I sat up to take an account of stock. Every button on 
my vest and shirt was torn off. My coat and vest were 
up and around my shoulders and neck; what was left 
of my trousers from knees to waist-band was merely a 
lot of strings, while my cap — well, I do not know to 
this day what became of it. I had no time to look for it, 
but straightened myself out as best I could and brushed 
off as much dirt as possible. Then, grasping the waist- 
band of my trousers with my left hand, I made another 
start. 

I took a course that would cut off distance and bring 
me out on the trail nearer the entrance to the canyon. 
The decline was much steeper here than it was where I 
went up; so I went sideways by placing one foot down 
as far as my leg would reach, then getting a foothold 
I brought the other foot down to it, repeating this 
operation until I reached a place where the descent 
would allow a good heel-hold. Finally I reached a point 
where walking was possible. 

After a time I was again on the trail and made my 
way as quickly as I could through the canyon. It was 
so narrow that there was not room enough in any place 
for wagons to pass each other, and in many places the 
wheel hubs struck the earth on both sides. When I got 
to the level ground where I had last seen the guides 
waving their hats at me, I turned about and took a long 
look at Scott’s Bluff from the north. It was just a 
perpendicular wall of slate-colored rock and clay. The 
face and crest of the bluff seemed corrugated, and except 
in color and vegetation it reminded me of the Palisades 
on the Hudson River. The bluffs extended a long 
distance to the east and ended at a point nearly opposite 
to where I was standing. I could not locate the exact 
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spot where I had peeked over to view the landscape, but 
I knew it was up there somewhere, and I was mighty 
thankful to be down and away from it. 

Coming back to earth, I looked ahead and could see 
the command was preparing to go into camp. The 
wagons had begun to spread out and move in a circle, 
so I bade goodby to Scott’s Bluff and started on — but 
oh, wasn’t I sore! 

When [ got within about half a mile of the camp the 
guide came out to meet me. I must have been a forlorn 
and comical-looking object. The guide was laughing all 
over before he got near enough to speak. But I was 
boiling mad, and if I had had a gun I should have been 
sorely tempted to shoot. 

When near enough to be heard he said, “Well, you 
little son-of-a-gun, you did make it, didn’t you)” 

“What did you want to lie for?” I demanded. 

“How’s that?” he queried. “I ain’t told no lie.” 

“Yes you did, too,’ I replied angrily. “You said 
there was a trail over on this side of the hill.” 

“Well, ain’t they?” he said, laughing. 

“Where is it?” I exclaimed. 

“Right here,” was his reply, and he pointed down at 
the trail in which we were standing. 

“You knew darned well what I meant,” I returned, 
mad clear through. “I meant one that would intercept 
this one.” 

“Well, you didn’t say that,” was the answer. “You 
asked if there was any trail on the other side of the hill, 
and you can see for yourself there is, or we wouldn’t be 
here.” 

‘What did you let me go up that place for, anyway?” 
I asked. 

He sobered up at once, as he said: “Honest, young 
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feller, I had no idea you could make it. After you 
started, my pard and I made a bet. He said you’d quit 
before you got as far as the break, and I bet you’d get 
that far because you’re so light and wiry. I win, of 
course, but we both reckoned you’d have sense enough 
to stop when you got there.” 

I asked him what he meant by the “break,” and he 
replied, “Why, that place near the top where the bluff 
goes straight up and down.” 

I told him it didn’t go straight up and down. 

“Well, it looks like it, anyhow,” he said; and then, 
speaking very earnestly, he continued, “ Young feller, I'll 
bet you are the first and only white man that ever went 
up that place where you did.” 

My retort was that he ought not to have let me get 
into such a tight place, and he said, laughingly, “Well, 
didn’t me and my pard and the whole outfit do every- 
thing we could by yelling and making motions to stop 
you?” 

“T saw you all waving your hats and making motions, 
but I thought you were all encouraging me, and saying, 
‘Bully for the kid!’” 

“We wasn’t. We was all motioning you to go farther 
east. I know three or four fellows that have gone up to 
the top a quarter or half a mile east of where you was, 
but nobody ever tackled the spot you did, before —so 
close to the trail. It wasn’t believed it could be done. 
I wouldn’t have tried it for a thousand dollars. Those 
edges are liable to break off most any time. In a high 
wind or big storm big chunks fall down, sometimes. 
Don’t you see how broke up the top is?” 

That was little consolation for me, for I had more 
immediate troubles of my own. Standing there bare- 
headed, holding up my trousers, I wanted to go some- 
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where else, and to end all arguments I started toward 
camp. 

The guide went on ahead, saying: “Come on, young 
feller! JI guess the boys in camp will patch you up 
somehow.” 

When we reached camp some of the boys chipped in 
to help, and with some strings and a few whittled-out 
wooden pegs and some nails for buttons, I got my cloth- 
ing pulled together sufficiently to hold out to Fort 
Laramie, where a company tailor made a better job of 
the mending. But no amount of repairing could make 
me forget my scramble up old Scott’s Bluff. 
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“The minute he got it in his hands he just roared with laughter.” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


A FURLOUGH AT FORT LARAMIE 


One day along about noon our outfit crossed the 
Laramie River and approached old Fort Laramie. We 
halted, while all of the officers went on into the fort to 
arrange for quarters. Having nothing else to do, I 
strolled up into the place to look around and await the 
coming of the boys. 

It may seem strange that I had so many privileges 
and was allowed to come and go as | pleased, but from a 
time dating from about two months after my enlistment 
in the army I had been detached, and was doing duty 
as a ‘detailed clerk.” 

When I had made application to join my company 
commander at Fort Reno, Dakota Territory, Colonel 
Litchfield remarked: ‘Don’t you know you will be 
lcoked upon with suspicion by officers and mend When 
a soldier is relieved from a soft detail, such as you have, 
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and ordered to his company, it is pretty good evidence 
that he is being punished, or that he is incompetent.” 

I knew that this was so, but I was willing to take a 
chance, giving in my written application the reason for 
the request, ““My term of enlistment will shortly expire, 
and I do not want to go out of the service with a record 
of never having seen my company commander nor 
served with my company.” 

Seeing that I was really anxious to go, Colonel Litch- 
field relieved me from special service as clerk at head- 
quarters, and ordered me to report to my company 
commander. As I was leaving he handed me a paper, 
saying: “The general told me to give you this. You 
may want to stop off somewhere or you may be delayed 
on your journey, and this will cover any such delay.” 

As I opened the paper, I stared in astonishment. It 
was a furlough for thirty days. 

I did net know what to say, and so he added: “You 
may find that it will come in handy. Now go in and 
say goodby to the general. He wants to see you before 
you go.” 

I walked into the general’s room, and as he arose from 
his chair I saluted. He stepped forward and held out 
his hand, saying: ‘Goodby, my boy. I wish you the 
best. of luck, and hope the Indians won’t get you.” He 
then handed me an envelope. I thanked him, saluted 
again, and backed out of his room. On opening the 
envelope I found a letter of recommendation from 
General Cooke, stating that I was “faithful, intelligent, 
moral, and very capable.” 

As I thought of the vast gulf between a private soldier 
in the regular army and a major general of the old 
school, I was overcome with emotion and almost cried. 
The colonel noticing my agitation, came over and held 
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out his hand. I gave him the letter. He read it, and, 
putting his hand on my shoulder, said: “That’s all 
right. The old general thinks a whole lot of you, my 
boy, and I hope you will make good for his sake.” 

There was no more saluting but a warm handshake 
all around with all of the staff officers and enlisted men 
as I bade officers and men goodby. Armed with my 
credentials, I set out for my new post of duty in the 
Black Hills country. 

At the end of the first day’s march out of Fort 
Kearney, Lieutenant Arnold, who was in charge of the 
recruits en route to their companies, called me over and 
ordered me to assist in putting up his tent. Afterward 
he showed me where to put his cot, arrange his blankets 
and tent equipage, and wound up by directing me to 
bring a pail of water. It struck me right away that he 
had elected me for his “striker, and I didn’t like the 
idea of becoming a “dog robber”’ for any officer; but 
I had sense enough not to rebel or let him see my 
indignation. 

After supper I saw him sitting on a camp stool in 
front of his tent, alone. I walked over to him, saluted, 
and said: 

“Lieutenant, I don’t belong to that batch of recruits 
you are in charge of.” 

“TI know that,” he replied. “The sergeant told me 
your name is not on the muster roll. That is why I 
picked you out to help me. How comes it that you are 
with us>”’ 

I then handed him my special order. He read it and 
then read the endorsement. I could see that he was 
surprised, and, without giving him time to ask any 
questions, I said: 

“Here is another paper, Lieutenant,” and I handed 
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him my furlough. He read it through, and I could see 
his brow contract, as he compared the dates. He rose 
from his seat, walked over to the next tent, and called 
out, “Captain Freeman, I should like to speak to you 
for a moment.” 

The captain came out in his shirt sleeves, and Lieu- 
tenant Arnold handed him both papers, the special 
order first. After the captain had read them both 
through, they stood talking for some time, then started 
toward me. 

I stood at attention, saluted, and Captain Freeman 
said, “I am captain of Company B. Do you want to 
report to me now)” 

For a moment I was stumped, but, quickly recovering, 
I said, “The order reads to report at Fort Reno,” and 
then I added, “General Cooke told me that Captain 
Proctor was my company commander.” 

Freeman replied soberly: “That is so, and he will be 
until | can get there to relieve him. But how do you 
happen to have this furlough)” 

I was getting nervous, and blurted out: “I don’t 
know. I didn’t ask for it, but Colonel Litchfield said 
when he handed it to me, ‘ You may find that it will 
come in handy.’”’ 

Both officers burst out laughing, and the captain said, 
‘Arnold, he has got us both.” Their laughter set me at 
my ease and gave me courage; so when the captain 
said, ‘‘Well, my boy, what do you want?” I took the 
bull by the horns and replied, “J don’t want anything; 
only I’d rather not be a ‘striker’ while I am on furlough.” 

They both laughed again, and the lieutenant said: 
“Why didn’t you say so at first? Go and enjoy yourself 
and Ill get another.” 

This closed the incident and explains why I could 
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The old barracks at Fort Laramie. 


leave the outfit at various times and seek adventure 
without having to ask permission, and why things were 
made so comfortable for me at Fort Laramie. 

Just after leaving Kearney I had fallen in, for a chum, 
with a boy of the Eighteenth United States Infantry by 
the name of Peters. We had bunked and messed 
together all the way up, and on arrival at Fort Laramie 
I made up my mind to work some scheme whereby we 
could still be together. But the scheme worked itself. 

Lieutenant Arnold offered me a bunk room in officers’ 
row, near his temporary quarters, if I would look after 
his things and keep the woodbox full. I requested that 
Peters be allowed to share my bed, and the request was 
granted. We boys had a good time together about 
the fort. 

The Laramie River ran close by the fort. <A foot- 
bridge crossed it just back of the guardhouse. Standing 
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‘Bedlam,’ the quarters of the unmarried officers at Fort Laramie. 


on this bridge one day, I noticed the pebbles on the 
bottom of the river. It was two or three feet deep right 
there, so I walked down the bank until I found a more 
shallow spot; then, taking off my shoes and stockings, 
I waded in and gathered nearly a hat full of bright, 
shining stones about the size of a walnut. Many of 
them appeared almost transparent. Holding them up 
between my eyes and the sun I could see small, fernlike 
threads and formations running all through them. I 
kept four of them and eventually brought them home 
with me, finding out later that they were moss agates. 
One of them I had cut and made into a setting for a ring. 

The cemetery was on a high hill a little to the north 
and east of the fort. It was quite conspicuous just then 
by reason of a scaffold set up on four poles or posts and 
upon which had been placed all the worldly goods of a 
deceased Indian girl. The story was told us that a 
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daughter of old.Spotted Tail, Chief of the Brile Sioux, 
and a really frieadly Indian, had fallen deeply in love 
with an army. officer. Realizing how hopeless it was for 
her to aspis'e to a union between them, the girl had 
become despondent and pined away and died. Before 
she. ‘died she requested that her body be placed in the 
ae white man’s burying ground,” and permission had been 
--granted by the post authorities; but to carry out Indian 
customs and traditions, the old chief had this scaffold 
erected and placed thereon all her treasures. By reason 
of high winds and storms, the blankets in which they had 
been wrapped became loosened and they would wave 
and flutter in the breezes and thus attract attention of 
those who were miles away. 

I spent hours in the store of the post trader, Colonel 
Bullock, listening to the conversation and stories told by 
the mountain men, guides, hunters, and trappers. They 
all made Colonel Bullock’s store their headquarters. Old 
Nick Janis seemed to be the leading spirit among the 
old-timers still left at the fort. Many of them had made 
history in that country, and their stories were most 
entertaining, but I “cottoned”’ to Old Nick more than 
to any of the others. 

In the breast pocket of my vest I carried a small 
Smith & Wesson twenty-two caliber pistol — one of those 
old models. Aside from the cartridges in the cylinder, 
I had none. One day, as my vest happened to be open, 
the butt of the pistol was exposed. Nick saw it and 
asked, ‘“‘What’s that)” 

I took the little revolver out and showed it to him. 
The minute he got it in his hands he just roared with 
laughter, and exclaimed, “Oh, look at the play toy!” 

Then he broke open the gun, and taking out the 
cylinder looked through the barrel, chuckling as he did 
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Relics of the author’s soldier life on the Plains. At the left are 
the buckskin gauntlets given him by old Nick Janis; at the right is 
the tobacco pouch given him by Jim Bridger. 


so. Finally, handing it back to me, he said, “Boy, if 
you shoot me with dat and I find it out, I put you acrost 
my knee and spank hell outen you!”’ 

Nearly every day after that he would ask to see that 
“play toy,’ and then comment on it before the men. 
He acted like a kid with a new plaything; so one day I 
said to him, “Nick, do you want that?” 

“Me?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. “I'll give it to you if you want it.” 

He hesitated for a moment; then, patting me on the 
shoulder, he said: “You good boy. Ol Nick your 
frien’. JI make it all ri’ sometime.” 

A few days before our command left the fort he said 
to Colonel Bullock, as I came into the store, “Colonel, 
give dat boy dis bundle.” 
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I opened the package, and there was a beautifully 
beaded pair of buckskin gauntlets. I have them yet, 
and after fifty-three years they are still soft and pliable 
—not a hole in them, and only slightly darkened by 
age. Nick then said, “You show him Jim Bridger when 
you get up to Phil Kearny; tell him ol’ Nick Janis give 
it to you.” 

I thanked him profusely, and when I met Jim Bridger, 
later on, I showed him the gauntlets and delivered the 
message. Jim pronounced them “good stuff,’ and 
added, ‘‘ Nick Janis is a mighty good man — one of the 
whitest men on the Plains.” 

Colonel Bullock kept a good line of guns and revolvers, 
and I looked them over longingly. Finally I selected ’a 
Colt revolver of thirty-eight caliber and asked the price. 
“Twenty dollars,” he told me, and he would throw in 
fifty cartridges. 

I wanted the revolver badly, but I was out of money. 
That night I approached Lieutenant Arnold, saying: 
“Lieutenant, you know how my revolver was stolen at 
Fort Sedgwick. I can get a good one here for twenty 
dollars, but I haven’t the money. If you will let me 
have it I'll write home to my father tonight and get the 
money so as to pay the loan within four weeks.” 

“Well, I guess I can let you have it,” he replied, 
pulling out a twenty-dollar bill. 

So I got my gun, and eventually repaid the money at 
Fort Reno, but before we left Laramie he met with a loss 
that made me sorry I had borrowed the money from 
him. 

As narrated, I had agreed to keep a supply of wood 
near his fireplace every night. One night Peters and I 
went out in the back yard and each carried as big an 
armful of wood as he could lug into the house and piled 
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it neatly where it always was kept, at least three feet 
from the fire. Both officers were out and we went to bed. 

Along about midnight we were awakened by the 
officers yelling, “Fire, fire!’ We jumped into our 
trousers and ran into their room, and there was our pile 
of wood just beginning to blaze up, and the room was 
filled with smoke. The wood was green and it used to 
crackle and throw out sparks when burning. Evidently 
a spark had been thrown so that it had landed on our 
woodpile, where it had smoldered for a long time, and 
when the officers opened their door and let in the fresh 
air, the fire burst into flame. 

We threw the wood out of the window and extinguished 
the flames, but Lieutenant Arnold’s winter overcoat had 
been hanging right beside the pile of wood and was 
ruined. I saw him throw the rags — all that remained 
of the coat — out into the back yard. 

This loss must be met at once, because a few days 
after that, on November 19, we took our departure 
from Fort Laramie, over the Bozeman Trail, en route to 
Fort Reno. We were heading for some bitter winter 
weather on the trip. I was glad, however, to be on the 
trail again; it was more exciting than was the life about 
the old fort. 


General view of Fort Laramie. 


“As Jack’s shot rang out, a flock of sage hens rose and scuttled in 
every direction.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


TRAILING INTO INDIAN COUNTRY 


On the morning of our leaving, all hands began to make 
preparations to go. Peters got up at reveille, packed his 
traps, and went over to quarters to report to the sergeant 
and make ready for the trip. Knowing that I had plenty 
of time, I rolled over for another forty winks. 

In about an hour I arose, made some coffee, and had 
my breakfast. Then I went over to the commissary to 
draw rations for the trip. I was issued a ten-day supply 
in bulk, which fact was noted in red ink across the face 
of my special order. The supply consisted of hardtack,— 
which looked very much like the dog biscuit of today, — 
salt, bacon, coffee, and sugar. I was given an empty 
soapbox in which to carry these regular supplies. At 
the post trader’s I bought out of my own money several 
kinds of canned goods. After I had paid for them, the 
clerk handed me a _ half-pound package of smoking 
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tobacco, saying, “Nick Janis told me to give you this 
if I saw you before you left.” 

Colonel Bullock was sitting over by the stove. I 
caught a wink and a nod which passed between him and 
the clerk. The latter reached up on the shelf and took 
down another half-pound package of the same brand and 
passed it over to me, saying, “And here’s another from 
the house.” 

My, but wasn’t I rich? A whole pound of first-class 
smoking tobacco! More than I had ever had at one 
time in my life! Good smoking tobacco was worth big 
money in those days in that country, ordinary plug 
being the usual standby. 

When I thanked the clerk, he said, “That’s all right, 
boy, you’ve helped me out several times when I was 
worried.”’ I remembered that one afternoon when I was 
leaning against the counter listening to some thrilling 
stories the scouts and trappers were telling, — many of 
them aimed to give recruits, tenderfeet, and greenhorns 
a scare, — | had heard an exclamation: “Oh, h af 
can’t make it come out twice alike!” 

Turning around, I had seen the clerk working over a 
big ledger. ‘‘What’s the trouble)” I inquired. 

“T can’t make this account balance. I’ve footed up 
those columns four or five times and get a different 
result each time.” 

I helped him out on the column of figures and 
explained a method whereby with a little practice he 
could get quicker and more accurate results. Several 
times after that I assisted him in verifying his accounts. 
Now his gift of the tobacco was ample reward. 

Picking up my box of additional supplies, I carried it 
over to my room and packed up all my traps. Then I 
started to carry them over to the wagon train, where I 
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hoped to find some good-natured teamster who would 
make room for the box. When I reached the veranda, 
there was Lieutenant Arnold with his trunk and camp 
equipment. 

“T’m expecting the ambulance here every minute, but 
I want to go over and help Captain Freeman,” he said. 
“T wish you would stay here until it comes and see that 
all my things are loaded in.” Then, noticing my box, 
he added: “You may put your box in, too, for the trip, 
if you want to. You may also use my rifle, if you care 
to, but only on one condition. Never put it back in the 
ambulance without first taking out the cartridges from 
the barrel.” 

I gladly promised. The ambulance arrived in about 
five minutes and everything was loaded in and placed so 
that such articles as might be wanted on the trip could 
be reached without any general overhauling. Then I 
was all ready to start. 

As I sauntered over toward the main road, which ran 
out of the fort near its southeast corner, I saw an Indian 
come around the corner. When he got within twenty or 
thirty paces of me, I just had to stop and stare at him 
in amazement, for he was the most gorgeous Indian I 
ever beheld. He paid no more attention to me than if 
I had been thin air, but marched on majestically. 

A real chief he was in bearing and in dress. His 
moccasins were one mass of beadwork; so were his 
leggings, as far as they were exposed, and these were 
also fringed. His robe was wrapped around his body, 
and as he held it together with his arms folded, it parted 
above his arms, exposing his wonderfully developed chest. 

The skin side of his robe was filled with pictographs 
painted in various colors. As I looked at it I thought 
if I could read Indian writing perhaps I should find 
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there a complete history of the world. His whole face 
was painted a pure vermilion color, and as the sun shone 
on it, it glistened — almost sparkled. 

But his bair was his crowning glory. It hung down 
his back, and fastened all through it, from his shoulders 
down, were ribbons of various colors; small feathers were 
also intermingled through it, while straight up, from just 
below the crown of his head at the back, extended one 
long feather. 

I stood still and watched him until he had disappeared 
inside the post trader’s store. Then I sauntered over 
there, to find the gorgeous Indian talking with Colonel 
Bullock. A man I knew was standing near the door, 
and I asked him who the Indian was. 

“That’s Little Turtle, one of the Sioux chiefs.” 

“Ts he a good Indian?” I inquired. 

The man laughed, as he answered: “Well, he’s got to 
be good around here. The chief has a village back in the 
hills, somewhere,” he continued, “and our scouts have 
been trying for over a month to locate it, but haven’t 
yet succeeded. Little Turtle comes to the fort from a 
different direction each time, and always leaves it by 
another route. Every time he goes back one or two of 
our meen follow and try to trail him, but he always gives 
them the slip within ten or twenty miles. He never 
brings his pony right up to the store door, as most bucks 
do, but always leaves it outside by one of the corrals, 
while he walks into the store to buy tobacco or other 
supplies. From there he goes over to Tepee Town, the 
Indian camp just across the river, and stays for an 
hour or more. 

“We all think them bucks and squaws over there keep 
him posted about everything that goes on in and around 
the fort. Little Turtle will know all about your outfit 
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and where it is going before he leaves here. Every once 
in a while some teamster or careless feller gets killed and 
scalped within a few miles of the fort, — sometimes 
within the boundaries of the reservation, — and every- 
body believes it is some of Little Turtle’s bucks who are 
guilty; but we can’t prove it, so the chief comes and 
goes as he pleases.”’ 

A little while later, just as we were leaving for Reno, 
I saw the Indian on his pony ride out at the southeast 
entrance of the fort. He dashed off toward the south, 
on a dead run crossed the Laramie River, and disap- 
peared around a bend in the road; but before he was out 
of sight I also noted two of the post scouts ride out of 
the fort. They halted a few yards from the entrance 
and watched Mr. Turtle until he disappeared. Then one 
of them followed direct on his trail, while the other 
swung off to the southwest toward the hills, with the 
evident intention of heading him off or gaining a point of 
observation from which it would be possible to get a line 
on the direction of his ride. 

All the way from old Fort Kearney, in Nebraska, up to 
Fort Laramie, the formation of our line of march had 
been: cavalry at the head of the outfit; then infantry, 
followed by the ambulances and wagon train; and at 
the rear a corporal with a detail of four infantrymen to 
spur up any stragglers. At the rear also were two 
mounted men, who, in case of emergency, could dash 
forward and halt the column. 

I now found that this order of travel had been changed. 
The cavalry still maintained its place at the head, but 
was followed by the ambulances and wagon train, with 
the infantry last, and a corporal with four mounted men 
to act as a rear guard, and also to keep any boys from, 
lagging behind. 
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The ambulance that carried all my worldly possessions 
was away up near the front of the line. I found it 
quickly and climbed up on the seat alongside the driver, 
_who good-naturedly made room for me. I soon learned 
that he had been posted and understood that that was 
to be my place whenever I wanted to ride. 

Our route led in a northeasterly direction past the 
cemetery. From this point we obtained our last view of 
Fort Laramie. Then we turned due north, and at our 
right was the river and its valley, which extended for 
miles in the distance, and at our left was a high and 
almost perpendicular bluff. The trail ran very close to 
this bluff all the way until near the Nine-mile Ranch. 
At times the road was so close to the bluff that our 
wagon hubs touched and scratched the hard earth of its 
side, which seemed to be composed of a yellowish clay 
substance entirely bare of vegetation. 

At one place we passed a spot where previous travelers 
had cut their names or initials, with dates, deep into the 
sides. One inscription which I remember in particular 
read, “J. M. F., 1856.’ Some of the names had been 
cut so high that I wondered how those who cut them 
could have got up there. The guide explained that some 
of the emigrants carried goods piled up pretty high on 
their wagons. By driving close to the bluff and climbing 
on top of the load, where they had a good reach, they 
could easily cut their names high. 

About six miles from Fort Laramie we saw the spot 
where two teamsters from the fort had been killed and 
scalped by Indians only a week before. Passing the Nine- 
mile Ranch, we halted about a mile and a half beyond 
to rest and to water the horses and mules. A careful 
watch was kept by the rear guard to see that none of the 
outfit tried to sneak away to the ranch to buy firewater. 
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This Nine-mile Ranch was looked upon with suspicion 
and shunned by all the better element, both military 
and civilian. I heard Van Volzah, the mail carrier, once 
say that he never stopped there for a single minute for 
fear he might be robbed of his mailbags. It was reputed 
to be one of the hangouts of the bad men, bandits, and 
other desperate characters who were operating in the 
vicinity. 

A man known as Cap Hughes was leader of a band of 
outlaws whose rendezvous was back in the hills some- 
where near Laramie Peak. This band was accused of 
stealing stock from emigrants and occasionally com- 
mitting murder in some of their forays. Red Cloud, the 
great Sioux chief, maintained that some of the atrocities 
laid to his Indians were actually those of bad white men, 
and many believed him. It was known that members of 
Hughes’s gang were constantly on the lookout at Nine- 
mile Ranch, and therefore it was a good place to avoid. 

After a rest of about half an hour we proceeded. We 
made camp that night at Big Bitter Cottonwood, about 
twenty miles from Fort Laramie. The next day we 
covered only about eighteen miles, camping for the night 
at Horseshoe Creek, where there was a_ telegraph 
station. This station on Christmas day of that same 
year — 1866 — was the one that flashed to the outside 
world the first information of the terrible Fetterman 
disaster near Fort Phil Kearny. Here ‘Portugee” 
Phillips was to bring the dispatches from General 
Carrington telling of that tragic event of December 21st. 

Up to this point there had been but few nights when 
we were outside of actual communication with civili- 
zation, either by rail, stage, or telegraph; but after leav- 
ing Horseshoe Station we were to be absolutely cut off 
from any of these facilities for months to come. 
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Red Cloud. 
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The next day our progress was still slower. We'made 
only about sixteen miles, which brought us to Bridger’s 
Ferry — named for old Jim Bridger, the noted scout and 
guide. There we found a comfortable log building fitted 
up for barracks and occupied by a lieutenant with a 
detail of twenty men to guard the ferry and keep watch 
on the Overland Trail. After ferrying across the river 
we went into camp on the north side, and, supper over, 
we prepared for an early start next morning. 

As we got farther into the Indian country, I found 
that the enthusiasm for the wilds of the West I had 
gained from Beadle’s dime novels gradually left me. 
The zeal to be at the front to help my comrades subdue 
the savage Indians — which had been stimulated by the 
constant calls for troops passing through my hands at 
headquarters — also was greatly reduced. My courage 
had largely oozed out while I listened to the blood- 
curdling tales the old-timers recited. 

But I was not alone in this feeling. When we got into 
the country where Indian attacks were likely to happen 
any moment, I found that every other person in the 
outfit, including our seasoned scouts, was exercising all 
the wit and caution possible to avoid contact with the 
noble red man. Instead of looking for trouble and a 
chance to punish the ravaging Indians, the whole com- 
mand was trying to get through without a fight. Our 
little force we knew would be at a serious disadvantage 
should old Red Cloud sweep down on us with his horde 
of angry warriors. 

During the first part of the trip I had ridden in the 
ambulance. As familiarity breeds contempt, however, 
and no signs of hostiles had been seen, I began to tire 
of such close confinement. Besides, Lieutenant Arnold 
had given me permission to use his Spencer rifle, and I 
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knew that I should never bag any game from an am- 
bulance seat. 

“You'll get shots enough if you are up ahead with 
me,” the guide remarked. So I decided to go with him. 

Then he gave me a long talk, cautioning me especially 
never to get beyond a few feet ahead of him, and never, 
under any circumstances, to pass around any bends in 
the trail where I would be out of sight of the command 
for even a few minutes. ‘We are liable to be jumped 
at any time now,” he added, “‘and I don’t want to be 
bothered looking after strays.” 

I promised to comply with his orders, and kept close 
to him all that day until we made camp at a point on 
the Platte River, after a march of about twenty miles. 
Game was plentiful, and in the distance we frequently 
saw bands of antelope, but none near enough for a shot. 
I did manage to shoot a couple of jack rabbits during 
the day; but they were so plentiful we didn’t regard 
them, although their meat gave some relief from bacon 
and wormy hardtack. 

Our next day’s march was the shortest we had yet 
made — about fourteen miles — which brought us to the 
mouth of Sage Creek. While we were making ready to 
camp there in the afternoon, one of our scouts, whom 
every one called “Jack”? —a quiet sort of fellow of 
different dress and manner from that of our other guides, 
and the best rifle shot of all—had a rather amusing 
experience hunting. 

We had made camp in a thick bunch of sagebrush 
near the mouth of the creek, and while we were break- 
ing down the brush and preparing a camp site, Jack was 
seen sneaking away from camp. Bending over, he would 
run a few feet and then squat down, watching some- 
thing ahead. He repeated this several times, and finally, 
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dropping on one knee, raised his rifle and took a long, 
careful aim. “Now, we'll have chicken for supper,” 
remarked another of the scouts. 

As Jack’s shot rang out, a flock of sage hens rose and 
scuttled in every direction. Running forward a few rods, 
Jack stooped over and picked up a bird. Carrying it by 
the tail, he started back toward camp. Suddenly the 
bird began to flutter and cluck. Then it dropped from 
his hand, struck the ground, gave a jump and spreading 
its wings flew away and disappeared in the brush. 

A great laugh and shout went up from our whole 
outfit. Jack stood there watching his supper flying 
away, and then, shaking his head, walked into camp. 
As he reached his partners, I was standing near them. 
He held out his hand, and his fist was full of tail feathers. 
Jack took his chaffing good-naturedly. In less than 
three days his discomfiture was forgotten, while I became 
the center of fun for the whole outfit. 


“Suddenly, out trotted a monstrous elk.” 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


SOME SAMPLES OF MARKSMANSHIP 


THE boys in our mess had always agreed on the division 

of our labors. Three of them always looked after the 

setting up and taking down of our small A-tent; Peters’s 

job was to keep the water bucket full; and I always had 

a big gunnysack handy to start on a hunt for “buffalo 
chips” and other fuel. 

It was my usual custom after supper to take the bag 
and skirmish for “chips”? enough to last through the 
night and, if possible, to have a supply sufficient for the 
morning fire. This chore done, I could have ample time 
in the morning to skirmish around in the vicinity of the 
camp after game. Frequently I helped the guides, in the 
morning, by leading their horses to water or rubbing 
them down while the guides were busy in other ways. 
In return they allowed me to sit around in the evening 
and listen to their lovely lies about their adventures. I 
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also was helped through their talk to learn something 
ahead about the nature of the country through which 
we were to march. 

On the night of Jack’s mishap with the sage hen, I 
overheard a guide tell Captain Freeman that the next 
day’s trail would run through an open country, and that 
he anticipated no trouble from the Indians, as there 
had been no signs of their presence. Anyway, the coun- 
try was so clear from obstructions such as high hills or 
bluffs, that there would be small chance for Indians to 
jump us at any point, because we should have ample 
time to corral before they could attack us from any 
direction. 

After this interview, as we walked back to our own 
campfire, the guide said to me: “You ought to see 
plenty of game tomorrow; deer and antelope are thick 
around here; but I hardly think you'll be able to get a 
shot at them, for they will see us long before we do them, 
and they'll likely give us a wide berth; but mind what 
I told you, don’t start off to one side of the trail, even 
if you think you do see a good chance to make a kill.” 

I promised to obey, and the next day I discovered his 
words were true. The country seemed to be fairly alive 
with wild animals. Herds of deer or antelope were 
almost constantly in sight all that day. But, as he had 
predicted, they were always just beyond rifle range. 

Just before going into camp that afternoon we saw, 
away off to the east, a big herd of buffalo. Some of the 
cavalry wanted to make a dash out to them in hopes of 
getting a hide and some choice steaks, but the captain 
peremptorily informed them “nothing doing,” or words 
to that effect. I overheard one of the cavalrymen growl- 
ing because they had to take orders from an infantry 
officer, but as Captain Freeman was the ranking officer, 
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and as such was in charge of the outfit, the man was 
careful not to talk too long or too loudly. 

That evening the guide and the two scouts went over 
to Captain Freeman’s tent. The captain came outside 
and sent for all the other officers, and a long conversation 
took place. 

The guide said that on the morrow we should pass 
through the “Bad Lands,” the worst part of the trail. 
He did not anticipate any trouble from the Indians, be- 
cause there was no grazing or water, and the savages 
always kept within reach of both. 

“You never can tell, though,” he added; “‘this is the 
likeliest spot for a successful attack, if they only knew it, 
of all places between Bridger’s Ferry and Fort Reno. The 
trail twists and turns around bowlders and hummocks, 
and more’n half the time the head of the column can’t 
be seen from the rear. Some places the turns are so short 
that only two or three wagons and mules can be seen 
by those ahead or behind.” 

The guide’s advice was that during the day’s march the 
outfit close up as much as possible. “The ambulance,” 
he directed, “‘should keep tight to the cavalry, and every 
driver in the outfit keep the noses of his team right up 
against the tailboard of the wagon ahead, while the in- 
fantry behind should spread themselves forward and 
alongside the wagons whenever there is room, leaving 
only a corporal and a small detail of mounted men for a 
rear guard.” 

Orders were issued accordingly. The next day, instead 
of walking ahead with the guides, I camped down on my 
old seat in the ambulance. 

The Bad Lands were certainly a dreary proposition. 
Not a sign of any vegetation was to be seen, and only a 
monotonous waste of yellowish-looking earth, similar 
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to the face of Scott’s Bluff, and not a level spot. was in 
sight — just a mass of hummocks and bowlder-shaped 
formations. The only sign of life I saw during the whole 
day’s ride was a big rattler coiled up at the base of one 
of those bowlders. 

I was reaching for the rifle with which to dispatch the 
reptile, when the driver stopped me by saying, “Better 
not shoot; it might cause them to wonder up ahead and 
start trouble.” 

I restrained myself, wondering the while how even that 
snake could exist in such a barren waste. 

About four o’clock that afternoon we reached a place 
where there appeared to be a break or opening at the 
right. There the guide turned off the direct trail, the 
whole outfit following and going down a slight declivity 
into a sort of swale. There he announced that we would 
camp for the night. It proved to be by far the most 
uncomfortable camp we made on the entire trip. 

At the conference that night I heard the guide say we 
had passed through the worst section of the Bad Lands 
and that about noon on the morrow we should come out 
into open country again. He added that our trail for 
several miles beyond there would be right beside bad 
lands on the left, but with a clear view of the valley and 
hills on the north and east at the right. A double line of 
sentries was posted that night, for we were in a ticklish 
sort of place; but nothing occurred to disturb us. When 
morning came, everybody was anxious to be off. 

After we had been going for about two hours, I took the 
lieutenant’s rifle and got out of the ambulance. I man- 
aged to dodge around and through the cavalrymen and 
finally reached the guide and scouts up ahead, when I 
explained that I was tired of riding and wanted to walk 
with them. 
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The guide grinned, and said: ‘‘ Well, I guess it’ll be all 
right, young feller; we'll be out of this mess in about an 
hour or so and then you'll be in a good game country, but 
be careful and don’t get out of sight.” 

“ All right!” I answered, and trotted on ahead. 

Soon the landscape began to open out a little, and be- 
tween the sand dunes and hummocks on the right I 
could get a glimpse of open prairie and hills in the dis- 
tance. Finally, after passing around a bunch of such 
dunes, there opened up before us an immense valley and 
plain. The eye roamed for scores of miles over an un- 
broken wilderness. That splendid scene is still vivid 
in my memory though more, than fifty-five years have 
passed away since that picture was photographed on my 
brain. One guide’s horse almost bumped into me before 
I woke up from my gazing at the view. Today, villages 
and towns, surrounded with fields of grain and hay, 
probably cover the scene. Automobiles are darting here 
and there over good roads, and doubtless there is a rail- 
road or two cutting across the country, while I, as an old 
man, am living in a small flat in a large Eastern city, with 
but little hope of ever seeing this wonderful transforma- 
tion. Still, it is a source of satisfaction and great delight 
to me to think that I am one of the thousands of boys and 
men who in those days “did their bit” to make it pos- 
sible for the good people of today to enjoy all these com- 
forts in their pursuit of “life, liberty, and happiness.” 
But I am forgetting my story. 

Trotting along ahead, \ reached a point where the 
trail made a bend to the left and I could see for some 
distance ahead. Keeping well to the off side, so as not to 
lose sight of the guides, who were about one hundred 
yards behind me, I heard a slight noise like stones rolling 
downhill. Instantly I stood motionless and my heart 
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jumped into my throat, for a few seconds. I stood with 
the barrel of the Spencer rifle resting in the crook of my 
left arm, the gun at half-cock, and my finger in the 
trigger guard. Suddenly, out from the left, and not over 
fifty or seventy-five feet ahead of me, trotted a monstrous 
elk. 

The animal walked straight across the trail and bent 
his head as if judging the distance he would have to jump 
in order to reach solid earth, and then he straightened 
up and turned his head toward me. What a grand sight 
he was! His antlers were spread several feet in width, 
and their tips seemed almost to touch his rump. For 
several seconds we looked at each other, I with a loaded 
gun in my hand cocked and ready to shoot. 

Shoot? The idea never entered my head. I was 
hypnotized by the sight. Suddenly I heard a yell and 
shout: “Shoot, you d—n little fool! Why don’t you 
shoot?” 

I turned my head and there was the guide coming at a 
gallop, swinging his gun up from over the horn of his 
saddle. I looked for the elk, but he was not in sight. I 
made a quick run to the spot where he had been, but 
when I reached the place I saw the elk ahead at a distance 
which seemed to me like a quarter of a mile, bounding 
down the hill like a rubber ball, his tail raised, showing 
its white tip like that of a cottontail rabbit. 

I managed to get in one shot, and saw the dirt fly ahead 
of him. It was a good line shot, but I had not taken into 
consideration that the animal was running downhill and 
consequently I had overshot. By this time the guide 
and the two scouts had reached me with their guns out 
and ready for action. We all opened up a fusillade, but 
the animal was going too fast and was too far away. We 
watched him for miles bounding off in the distance. 
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Our shots had halted the column, and Captain Freeman 
and other officers came running up to ascertain the cause 
of the shooting, which was quickly explained, and the 
officers had a glimpse of the game as it disappeared in 
the distance. 

But what a “rawhiding”’ I received from all save the 
officers! They merely laughed and said nothing. The 
others called me all kinds of a fool, and even Jack joined 
in with the remark, “How about that chicken, now?” 

I certainly was humiliated, and had nothing to say. 
While standing there listening to their taunts I looked 
off toward the southeast and noticed a seemingly peculiar 
motion of the earth. It resembled heat waves on the 
prairies on a hot summer day, but as the air was crisp, 
frosty, and cold —it being in November —I knew it 
couldn’t be that; so, to change the conversation, I 
remarked: 

“What's that over there? What makes that ground 
bob up and down so?” 

All hands looked, and some one inquired, “ Where- 
abouts do you mean?” 

I pointed, and said: “See that canyon over near the 
horizon? Just look down about ten feet below it. I 
can see something moving.” 

Shading their eyes with their hands they gazed in that 
direction, and at last the guide exclaimed, “Buffalo, by 
jinks, and hundreds of them, but they seem to be moving 
mighty fast!” 

Captain Freeman said, “Ostrander, will you run and 
ask Mrs. Freeman for my field glasses?” 

I started on a run, and as I passed the cavalrymen they 
were nervous and excited, firing all sorts of questions at 
me, but [ had no time to pause for explanations; and when 
I delivered the captain’s message, Mrs. Freeman was 
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almost on the verge of hysterics as she tremblingly in- 
quired: 

‘Are there any Indians ahead?” 

I quickly replied: ‘Oh, no; not a sign of Indians! We 
were shooting at a big elk and the captain wants to see 
where he has gone.” 

The smile that spread over her face signified great 
relief as she said, ““Oh, thank you; I’m so glad!’ and 
reaching over she gave me the glasses. 

I ran back to the captain, who took a long look, shook 
his head, and handed the glasses to the guide, who, after 
getting the proper focus, excitedly exclaimed: 

“Indians, too, by ——! A big hunting party and they 
are drivin’ them buffalo like hell!’ 

Both scouts also took a long look through the glasses, 
and their final conclusion was that the Indians would not 
bother us, for there were so many buffalo that the redskins 
would be kept busy for some time skinning and caring 
for their kill. 

“How far away do you think they are?” the captain 
inquired. 

“Every bit of twenty-five or thirty miles,’’ replied the 
guide. 

That seemed to relieve the captain, and he said: “Well, 
I guess they won’t bother us, then,” and all hands went 
back to start the column forward again. 

I kept pretty well ahead and beyond talking distance, 
until the guide yelled at me, and, pointing to a stream 
ahead, said, ““Camp there.” As the wagons circled round 
I heard him remark to the captain, “This is Wind River; 
good camp ground.” 

After I had gathered my usual sack of buffalo chips and 
started the fire, I tried to retire into the background and 
keep out of sight, but it was useless. Some one was con- 
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stantly coming up to grin and make remarks. The first 
crack would be, “Hello, buck!’’ One fellow reached out 
his hands as if to shake, and like a fool I reached too, 
when he grabbed my wrist, held it fast, and with his 
thumb and fingers felt my pulse, remarking dryly: ‘“‘Nor- 
mal! You'll get over it.” 

Wasn’t I mad! I believe that nickname of ‘‘ Buck” 
would have stuck for a long time had not an accidental 
good shot the very next day retrieved my lost prestige 
among the outfit — but at considerable cost to my own 
self-respect. This loss, however, I kept to myself. 

I had hurried through breakfast next morning, leaving 
the other boys to take down the tent and pack things up. 
Then I threw my gunnysack under the driver’s seat in the 
ambulance and taking the lieutenant’s rifle I went on out 
of camp and along the trail for about a hundred yards, 
where [I sat down on a hummock by the side of the trail 
to wait for the outfit to start. I even neglected to stop 
at the guide’s campfire and tender my services in the 
event that there was anything I could do to help, as had 
been my custom. 

I was sore at myself and wanted to get away from the 
jeers and gibes of the cavalrymen, and the grins and 
chuckles of both foot soldiers and teamsters. I had a long 
wait, for when I had started, fewer than half the team- 
sters had their outfits.in harness. 

Finally they got straightened out, and as the guides and 
scouts approached I arose to my feet. They appeared to 
consider the event of yesterday as a closed incident, mak- 
ing no reference to it, either by sign or word — with the 
exception of Jack, in whose eyes I imagined I saw a 
twinkle, and I thought I saw a slight twitching of the 
mouth, as if he were about to break into a laugh. I 
looked him straight in the face for a couple of seconds, then 
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sticking forward my chin and throwing back my Head I 
favored him with a genuine old-fashioned boyhood 
“snoot.” For the first and only time in all my several 
months’ acquaintance with him he threw back his head 
and indulged in a long and hearty laugh. Before he had 
finished I turned and ran as fast as I could along the trail 
until I got as far ahead as I dared to go alone. 

We had passed beyond and out of the “Bad Lands,” 
and the valley was, as before, simply alive with game — 
antelope and smaller creatures; but the land was so open 
and clear that I had no opportunity to do any shooting. 

When we stopped at noon, I asked the guide how far 
we should travel that day. “It will be a short march,” 
he replied. “We stop at a place called Humphrey’s 
Camp about four o’clock.”” I therefore took it easy, 
keeping my usual distance ahead, but with no luck in the 
hunting line. 

In good time we reached the place selected. All hands 
were preparing for camp excepting myself. I had not 
even commenced skirmishing around for buffalo chips, 
but was sauntering about with the rifle in the crook of my 
arm. 

Suddenly, against the sky line, a short distance below 
camp, came trotting up an immense ox — evidently a 
stray from some emigrant train. When the animal caught 
sight of our camp it stood there looking right down at us. 
Some one shouted “Fresh meat!’’ and instantly there was 
a scattering among the men. I was in doubt about the 
propriety of killing a tame steer; so I ran to Captain 
Freeman and, forgetting to salute, I excitedly inquired, 
“May I shoot?” 

“Surely; we need fresh meat,’ was the reply, ‘“‘and the 
Indians will get the stray if we don’t.” So away I went 
on the jump across the creek. 
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The scouts, still mounted, rode off, with the evident in- 
tent of heading the steer toward the camp. It trotted 
forward as if to come down the hill, but the approach was 
too steep; so the big animal began walking along the crest, 
looking for a more gradual descent. Finally coming to 
the gully previously mentioned, it turned in and started 
toward us. 

I had run across the creek and taken a stand at the 
mouth of the gully, where it debouched out on the flat 
land. Looking across I saw on the opposite side two or 
three men with guns, waiting, as was I, for Mr. Steer to 
show up. They were right in the line of my fire, and I 
shouted across to them and motioned for them to move 
off to the right. They paid no attention to my demonstra- 
tion, however; so I ran down a few feet and immediately 
saw that I was the gainer, for I could look several yards 
up the ravine and could see the steer before it would 
approach their line of fire. 

Shortly I heard the stones rattle and the animal ap- 
peared. When it caught sight of me it suddenly paused, 
just as the big elk had done on the previous day. But I 
wasn’t going to be fooled this time, and dropping down 
on one knee and resting my elbow on the other knee, 
so that I could get a “dead rest,” I took a long and care- 
ful aim at a point back of the steer’s fore shoulder and 
low down, hoping to get him right through the heart. 
The animal was standing diagonally, broadside exposed, 
and I was not over forty feet distant. 

At the crack of my rifle the steer’s head dropped as if 
cut off by a guillotine; the legs of the animal bent under 
him and his body pitched forward right over his head, 
and over he rolled, without so much as making a kick. 
A shout went up, and several men rushed up with knives 
to cut and skin my kill. I threw out the empty shell and 
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trotted over to camp to put the gun in the ambulance. 
As I turned around, Lieutenant Arnold stood there with 
a smile on his face. 

“Ostrander,” he said, “that was the prettiest shot I 
ever saw in all my life; that steer dropped almost simul- 
taneously with the report of the gun, and I didn’t see a 
kick or quiver.” 

I laughed, and replied, “‘ Yes, I got him.” 

He smiled again, and said, “I should say you did.” 

When I went over to where the skinning and cutting 
up was in progress, one man inquired, “Where did you 
aim for to make him drop so quick)” 

I wasn’t giving any information, but merely replied, 
“You can see for yourself.” 

The man who was skinning around the head and neck 
suddenly paused, and exclaimed, “Just look at this!” 
Taking hold of a horn he turned the head over and 
around, and there, about four or five inches back of the 
ear and below the horn, was a big hole. My bullet had 
broken the neck short off. It was a paralyzing shot. No 
wonder the animal was killed so quickly! 

I commenced to do some figuring, and with my eyes I 
measured the distance between the point in the body at 
which I had actually aimed and the place where the 
bullet had really struck. I judged it to be at least 
eighteen inches, if not more, and I not over twelve 
paces distant! 

Never before this have I told the truth about that shot. 
I needed all the praise it brought me to clear away the 
tantalizing I got about the elk. I went about that even- 
ing awfully “cocky” outwardly, but ‘“cussin’’’ myself 
inwardly. I had, however, relieved myself of the stigma 
of the previous day, and thus escaped the nickname of 
“Buck” for all time. 


“Several of us threw ourselves down on the side ropes near the pins.” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THANKSGIVING DAY ON THE BOZEMAN TRAIL 


At the usual conference that night I heard the captain 
ask of the guide: “How are we progressing? Are you 
keeping up the schedule?”’ 

“Right on the dot, so far,” was the response. ‘“‘We 
ought to make the Dry Fork some time tomorrow after- 
noon. It’s only about twenty-three miles.” 

Thus far on our march the weather had been absolutely 
perfect. The air had been clear and crisp and there were 
no signs of storm; but the next morning the air was 
heavy and many clouds were visible. As soon as we struck 
the trail, however, something else took our attention 
away from the threatening weather. Right before us, 
and seemingly within a mile of us, was the outer edge of 
an immense herd of buffalo. 

On the way from Fort Kearney to Julesburg we had 
seen, on three or four occasions, at a distance, small 
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bunches of perhaps thirty or forty buffalo. But hére we 
seemed to be almost among thousands of them. As far 
as the eye could see to the east and southeast there was 
one slowly moving mass of the big brown animals. They 
seemed to be grazing and moving very slowly toward 
the south. 

When the guide and scouts came up and halted, the 
whole outfit slowed up. Every pair of eyes was ob- 
serving that wonderful sight, and even the horses and 
mules seemed to turn their heads for a look. One old 
mule started to let out a defiant bray, but was quickly 
stopped by several vicious jerks on his bit by the driver. 

I overheard talk enough between the guide and the 
scouts to learn that one of them was pleading to run out 
and make ‘just one kill,” but the guide replied: “No; 
positive orders against it. And besides, I want to get 
along and can’t wait for any cutting up and skinning of 
a buffalo.”” Then he added: “I’m afraid we’re in for a 
big storm right soon. I can feel it in my bones, and 
besides I don’t like the way them buffalo is actin’.”’ 

Curious to know what he meant, I inquired: “‘ What’s 
the matter with them) What are they doing?” 

Pointing to the immense herd, the guide replied: “See 
all them fellers almost standin’ still) They’re all facin’ the 
wind. That’s the way buffalo do. No matter how hard 
the wind, rain, or snow, a buffalo always takes it in the 
face. Most all other animals turn tail and take it in the 
stern, but a buffalo, never.” 

He then said, “Trot along, young feller, if you’re goin’, 
cause we've got to git out o’ here.’’ He started off briskly 
on his horse, which was a signal to the outfit to make up 
lost. time. 

It was tantalizing to be so close to so much big game and 
not have the chance to fire a shot; but orders were orders. 
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I saw I wasn’t going to have any buffalo steaks out of 
that herd. 

We advanced at a fast walk, the guide turning in his 
saddle occasionally and beckoning the outfit to move 
faster. Every hour the clouds hung lower and grew 
thicker, until finally the sky line of the hills was obliter- 
ated and the horizon approached nearer and nearer as 
the clouds threatened and lowered. 

About half-past four we came to a slight incline leading 
to the timber and away from the direct trail. Here the 
guide motioned to follow him down. We soon reached 
comparatively open space near the river, and found our- 
selves in a valley which was bounded by rocky hills. The 
guide called a halt here, motioning the cavalry to picket 
at the extreme north end of the open flat, and for the 
wagons to form a circular corral next, with the ambu- 
lances at the edge of the incline we had descended. This 
left our camping ground adjoining the underbrush and 
river. In explaining to Captain Freeman why he had 
chosen this spot, the guide said, “The regular camping 
place on the trail is about a mile in advance, but it is 
open and unprotected from wind and storm. This place 
gives us the bluffs as wind-break. 

“I’m afraid we're in for a big storm,” he added; “and 
if it comes before we git out o’ here we'll be in a bad fix. 
This dry fork twists and turns in every direction. To git 
around it and reach Fort Reno is a march of over thirty- 
odd miles, but Jim Bridger laid out this trail and he ran 
it right through the fork, and so made a cut-off of most 
fifteen miles. 

“*Té’s a rough trail at best, and we cross water more than 
fifteen times in gettin’ through, but it’s only a few inches 
deep and good fords everywhere. In some places the 
trail runs in the bed of some stream, but they are mostly 
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dry, now, except for some pools now and then. But if 
this storm should break — and it’s liable to, any min- 
ute — and it comes on to snow and cover the trail, I 
ain’t goin’ to take any chances of gettin’ off to one side 
or stuck in some hole. And if a wagon breaks down we'll 
have to abandon it or be delayed, nobody knows how 
long; so we'll camp right here and hope for the best.” 

Captain Freeman, of course, had to agree, and the 
guide added: ‘“‘ You’d better have your men get together 
all the dry fuel within reach. They'll need it before we 
get out of this.” 

Thereupon we all started in to gather driftwood, dry 
brush, and all the buffalo chips we could find on the side 
hill. Judging from the piles that were soon scattered 
around the camp, I thought there was enough fuel to 
last a brigade for a week. 

Supper over, we made everything tight and snug, as 
we thought; then we lay down, fully dressed. Some time 
in the night the storm did break with a vengeance. The 
wind howled and roared like a thousand tornadoes; it 
seemed as if all hell had broken loose. 

Our mess had pitched the A-tent down close to a 
small water hole at the edge of the underbrush, and we 
could hear the crackling and snapping as big branches 
were torn loose by the fury of the storm and thrown 
promiscuously about. Finally there came a tremendous 
crash over by the wagons. We were on our feet and out 
of our tent in an instant. Running over to where the 
wagons were parked, we saw that one of the ambulances 
had been blown over and was lying flat on its side, with 
two wheels in the air. 4 

Just then there came a shout from Captain Freeman’s 
wall tent. Rushing to his aid, we could just see his head 
sticking out from between the tent flaps, as he was trying 
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to hold them together. The entire tent was sagging and 
swaying as if about to collapse. Several of us threw our- 
selves down on the side ropes near the pins, while others 
got a hand-hold at the top of the wall portion, and then 
all hands held on tightly. Ropes were hastily brought 
and a turn taken around each end of the ridgepole, and, 
with pins made fast, they were tightened. Two wagons 
were hauled over and run as close to the tent as possible, 
and more ropes were then fastened from the ridgepole to 
the wagon wheels to hold the tent securely. 

Having fixed up the captain, we turned to our own 
affairs. Not a single A-tent was left standing. Every 
one was down flat or else bulging like a balloon and 
making a most determined effort to get away. None of 
the men tried to set up the ridgepoles of the tents, but 
each man crawled into his respective abode; and with 
the tent cloth for a cover blanket we managed to pass 
the remainder of an uncomfortable night. 

I think I had a slight advantage over the other four in 
our mess, as I was the smallest member and slept in the 
middle. Lying on our sides, we cuddled up “spoon 
fashion,”’ and I was thus kept as warm as a bug in a rug. 
When the two men on the outer edges could stand the 
cold no longer, one would call out, “Roll over!” and all 
hands would flop in the same direction and snuggle up 
together again. 

Morning came at length, but it was a most disagreeable 
one. The storm was raging as furiously as ever, and the 
snow and wind came from every direction. No objects 
could be distinguished ten feet distant. I shall not try to 
explain a frontier blizzard, but those who have read 
Mark Twain’s Roughing It will recall the story of the two 
men who left their shack to feed some stock, but a few 
rods away. They were caught in a blizzard, and after 
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wandering around all day and traveling for miles they 
came to an obstruction; backing up against it, they re- 
mained there all night. In the morning they went around 
the corner and found that they had passed the night 
backed up against their own shack. 

It was this sort of blizzard that struck us. We did not 
dare to leave our tents. We could make no fires because 
the wind blew such a gale that embers would be imme- 
diately whirled in every direction, and there was danger 
of setting fire to the captain’s tent and wagon covers; 
so we could do no cooking. We managed, however, to 
find some food in the messbox, and with water from the 
hole near us we headed off starvation, but grew mighty 
hungry. 

And thus night found us still storm bound and miser- 
able. But shortly after sundown, or at the time when 
sunset was due, the wind began to abate, and by the 
time we got to sleep the air was almost calm, although it 
continued to snow. The next morning everybody was 
up early. Fires were made and preparations for break- 
fast begun. The snow was coming down light and flaky, 
and all signs pointed to a quick let-up of the storm. 

Our chief trouble now was lack of food. My rations I 
found were getting very low. I had left Laramie rather 
well supplied, but when I found the other boys of my mess 
eating hardtack fried in bacon, I shared my canned 
goods with them, with the result that now we were 
halted in the storm there was only a piece of bacon and 
brown sugar left. I smeared some sugar over the bacon 
and made out part of my breakfast. 

The rest was coffee and hardtack — and the hardtack 
was all the name implies. When we had left old Fort 
Kearney we had been given an eatable hardtack — light 
brown with holes in it like those in soda crackers, and 
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rather brittle; but the stuff we got at Laramie was dark 
and stale. I managed to get hold of the frying-pan, and 
putting in a generous slice of bacon to fry, I grabbed one 
of my “tacks.’’ It was hard, so that when I tried to bite 
it I could not make the least impression on the unruly 
stuff. Holding it in the palm of my left hand I struck it 
with my right fist, but only succeeded in skinning my 
knuckles. ‘Then I tried to break it in two by holding it 
in both hands, as I formerly had broken apples, but it 
resisted like a rod. Then I brought it down hard on my 
knee several times, but only bruised my knee. It all 
reminded me of a Dutch ditty I had heard back home, 
which ran: 


They gif me hardtack, harder as a rock, 
Till it almost break mine ja-a-aw! 

I sometimes saw ’em mit der ax, 
Und sometimes split ’em mit der saw! 


The prospects for getting away soon from that place 
to one of better rations were not promising. About nine 
o'clock the guide and the two scouts went on ahead on 
their horses and were gone an hour or more. When they 
returned I overheard the guide report to Captain Free- 
man that the drifts in the gorge were pretty bad, and 
that although the trail, where it entered the forks, looked 
comparatively open, he didn’t feel like taking any chances 
that day. He said, however, that in the afternoon he 
would take another ride a few miles up into the forks and 
report later. 

We all went to work to set our tents up again, prepara- 
tory to making ourselves as comfortable as possible for 
the day. Grub was the main thought, even if not the topic 
of conversation. Finally one of our mess wandered off 
into the underbrush beyond the water hole near our tent. 
In a short time he came back hugging up something under 
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his coat, and sneaked quietly into the tent. Out of cu- 
riosity the rest of us followed him in, and he showed us 
a sage hen. 

Answering our eager questions, he explained that as he 
was wandering about he saw something move in a thick 
clump of sagebrush, where but little snow had reached. 
Without stopping to investigate what it was, he just hurled 
himself upon it. When he discovered the importance of 
his catch, and while still stooping down, he had wrung the 
bird’s neck, so that it wouldn’t squawk, and then had 
brought it in under his coat so that others would not 
crowd around and demand to know what he had. 

I held the flap of our tent together while the hurried 
job of plucking and drawing went on. Another boy stirred 
up the fire to make a bed of coals, and then came the 
momentous question as to how the bird was to be cooked. 
We had no grease in which to fry it, and so a stick about 
five feet long was procured and sharpened. This was 
thrust through the body of the fowl, and we then took 
turns in the process of broiling. 

Those who have sat about the campfire know how the 
smoke loves to follow one about and make the eyes smart. 
The fire inside our tent was most tantalizing; so, while 
one held the'stick, with body and face turned sideways, 
the others stood about giving directions: ‘Higher up,” 
“lower down,” “to the right,” “to the left,” and so on. 
By this means we managed to keep the hen in a pretty 
good position over the coals. We all took turns of five or 
ten minutes each, until finally the stick burned off and 
Mrs. Sage Hen fell into the coals. 

Then there was a scramble! Everybody began kicking 
at our expected dinner, trying to rescue it from complete 
destruction. Some of us received raps on the shins, and 
the flying sparks burned our trousers; but the fowl even- 
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tually landed on the ground at one side. It was quickly 
brushed off, and then began the division of the spoils of war. 
With an ax the bird was split lengthways and crosswise, 
the cuts being made as fair as possible. But there were 
five of us to eat it; so each of the others cut off a goodly 
slice of meat, and gave it to the fifth one. He really had 
the best of it, for his was all meat and ours was ‘‘ bones and 
pickin’.”” We rubbed salt on our respective portions, made 
some coffee, and squatted around eating our dinner. 

The smell of our cooking had, of course, permeated 
the atmosphere, and numerous callers appeared, all of 
whom wanted to know where we got that chicken. Feel- 
ing liberal after the feast, we gave them full information 
where they might go and do likewise, with the result that 
we saw several of them slipping out into the sagebrush. 

When nearly through with my portion, I happened to 
think of the date. Pulling out my little memorandum 
book to see if I was right, I exclaimed: ‘Say, fellers, do 
you know what day this is)” 

Every one looked up, but there was no response to 
my query; so I said: 

“Well, this is Thursday, November 29, 1866.” 

“What if it is? What about it?” returned one. 

“Well. this is Thanksgiving Day!” I responded. 

Nobody had much to say, but I could note that each 
was busy with his own thoughts. Finally one of the boys 
spoke: ‘‘ Well, I’ll bet the dinner don’t taste any better to 
the folks back home than this here sage hen does to me 
here, right now. I don’t grudge it to ’em a bit.” 

“Me, too,” I replied. 

And such was my Thanksgiving Day and its dinner on 
the Bozeman Trail in 1866. Each succeeding Thanks- 
giving has brought back pleasant remembrances of that 


day and date. 


“The soldier straightened up, removed his pipe from his mouth, 
and giving me a sharp look, said, ‘Say, young feller, is your name 
Ostrander?’”’ 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


ON TO FORT RENO 


Arter our Thanksgiving dinner was over, we all lighted 
our pipes and proceeded to make ourselves as contented 
and comfortable as the surroundings would permit. 

Along in the afternoon I saw the guide and the scouts 
ride up through the gorge, and I kept a good watch for 
their return. It was nearly dusk when they came back 
over the trail and down the hill the same way that we 
had come in. 

I overheard the guide make his report to the captain. 
He had followed the trail a few miles up the Fork and 
found it comparatively open and in much better condi- 
tion than he had anticipated. There were a few drifts, 
but these could be easily broken through and packed 
down by the cavalry in advance, so that there would be 
plain sailing for the outfit. 
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“Tf you will start by or before sun-up, I think I can get 
you into Reno about two or three o’clock tomorrow,” 
he said. 

This was good news. Everybody set to packing away 
things in the wagons that night, leaving nothing out except 
tents, which could be quickly disposed of in the morning. 
We all went to bed early, and it seemed to me that I had 
been asleep but a few minutes when I was awakened by 
the cavalry bugle call: 

I can’t get ’em up, I can’t get ’em up, 
I can’t get ’em up in the morning! 


But the bugler had no trouble that morning, for every- 
body jumped out and began hasty preparations to leave 
that uncomfortable hole. 

It was still dark. Fires were lighted, and cans of water 
with which to make coffee were placed over the blaze. 
Tents were taken down, wrapped, and tied around the 
poles, and then came another bugle call: 


All you who are able, 
Get out to the stable, 
And give to your horses some oats, hay, an’ corn! 


We carried all our equipage over to the wagons and 
piled it in while the mules were feeding. After drinking 
our coffee, we stood around waiting for something else to 
start. Finally the doughboys were all told to pile into 
the wagons, so that there would be no stragglers. I 
found my accustomed place in the ambulance, and we 
struck out on the last lap of the trip to Fort Reno. 

Retracing our road back up the decline, we finally 
reached the Bozeman Trail and headed again toward the 
north. When we reached the spot where the trail entered 
into the river bottom, the sun was just peeping over the 
eastern horizon. Without any stop we kept right ahead 
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and entered the stream. At times the footing was mighty 
hard for the horses and mules, and our progress was 
very slow, but when we did come to a short stretch of good 
ground we made up some of the time by going ahead at 
a smart trot. 

Finally, after a long ride, in which we were all pretty 
well shaken up, the trail branched off to the right oblique 
and up out of the valley, coming out on an open plateau 
covered with sagebrush. When the whole outfit had 
reached the top of the plateau, it halted and settled down 
for a good half-hour rest. The doughboys were told to 
pile out and take a walk for the balance of the day, and 
I was mighty glad of the change, for I was cramped and 
jolted all over. 

The view was grand, and I began to question the guide 
regarding the various interesting sights in view. To the 
south, in the distance, was a long range of hills, sky-blue 
in appearance, but with a distinct sky line. Pointing to 
them I inquired, “ What’s that range of hills over there?’ 

“Them’s the Wind River Mountains, son,” he an- 
swered, “and that’s the Wind River Valley just this side 
of ’em.”’ 

Nearly to the west and extending in a northeast direc- 
tion, and apparently but a few miles away, was another 
range of mountains seemingly covered with timber, dark 
brown in color, with a slight tinge of evergreen as the sun 
shone on it. The hills appeared to grow higher and 
higher as they disappeared in the distance. 

“Them’s the Big Horn Mountains,” the guide ex- 
plained. ‘‘When we get a little farther along you can see 
the top of Cloud Peak, but that’s away up beyond Phil 
Kearny.” 

Away off to the east were some high buttes, and I won- 
dered if they were the same ones I had seen back on the 
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trail. ‘‘Them’s Pumpkin Buttes,” he told me. “You'll 
be seeing them all the time you stay at Reno.” 

After a good long rest we started forward again, and I 
trotted on ahead. After a while the trail bore off to the 
left a little and at a slight descent. It appeared to end at 
a point about a mile ahead; so I stopped and waited 
for the guide to come up. When he reached me, he said: 
“When you get around that point, you'll see Fort Reno 
right in front of you.” 

After a good rest I went on ahead at a dogtrot, anxious 
to get my first sight of my home for the next few months. 
Reaching the point and going ahead a bit, I saw the 
fort, all spread out before me. And a beautiful sight it 
was! 

Everything seemed as changed as if I had gone into a 
different country. The valley of the Powder River lay 
before me, with tall cottonwood trees in abundance along 
the stream; but strangest of all, interspersed among 
small patches of snow were clusters of bunch grass and 
vegetation, giving the valley an entirely different ap- 
pearance from the sagebrush and cactus through which we 
had been passing for many days. It was a scenic relief. 

Across this valley and about a mile and a half in a direct 
line was the fort. It was situated on a smooth and level- 
looking bench at an elevation of about thirty or forty 
feet above the river. 

I could look right down into the soldier post and all its 
surroundings. Even the base of the flagstaff in the center 
of the parade ground was visible. I could see men walking 
over the parade ground and about the buildings. When 
the outfit reached me, the men began pouring out of the 
east gate and waving their hats and caps at us. They 
were evidently glad to see us coming, and the feeling was 
reciprocated by many of us. 
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The cavalry proceeded to a point northeast of the fort 
and established picket lines. 'The ambulances went into 
the fort and trotted along out of sight. The wagons all 
turned to the right and into the corrals, and we foot 
soldiers marched up the hill and into the enclosure at 
the east end of the fort. Most of the outfit, including all 
of the cavalry, were destined to Fort Phil Kearny; but 
this was to be my home, and I had arrived at Fort Reno, 
tired and hungry. 

As I was anxious to learn what the next few hours 
would bring forth, I remained with the men but a very 
few minutes. Just then I felt that if I could only find a 
“boarding house”’ it would relieve an urgent and pressing 
need; but “orders is orders,’ and I had them in my 
pocket, so I decided to go on a little tour of investigation, 
as I had done upon our arrival at Fort Laramie. 

As I was to report to the B Company commander, I 
sought out and found the quarters of that company. 
Leaning against one side of the doorway was a soldier, 
bareheaded and in his shirt sleeves. He was smoking a 
pipe and watching the unloading of the ambulances. 
When I arrived within a few feet of him, I called out, 
“Hello! Which one of those is B Company?”? 

The soldier straightened up, removed his pipe from 
his mouth, and giving me a sharp look, said: 

“Say, young feller, is your name Ostrander?” 

I grinned, and replied, “ Yep, that’s me.” 

Stepping back into the room, he said: ‘Come on in 
here,” and as I entered, he continued: ‘‘ Where have 
you been all this time? We got word nearly six weeks ago 
that you were coming, and there have been four or five 
outfits along since then.” 

“Why, I’ve been coming right along. We stopped at 
Laramie a little while, though. I started from Kearney 
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with Captain Freeman, and I couldn’t very well come 
any faster than he did.” 

‘“That’s so,” was the reply. ‘‘Come to think of it, 
though, those other trains did outfit at Laramie, and this 
is the first one from away below there. Anyhow, there 
has been lots of curiosity about what was keeping you 
so long. Some of the boys said maybe you deserted and 
wouldn’t show up at all.” 

“Weill, I'm here,” I laughed, “but how did you get 
word so far in advance of me?” 

“Oh, that’s easy. Van Volzah brought in a through 
mail about October 20, and the C. O.' got a copy of your 
special order in that.” 

“Well, I’d better go and find the company commander 
and report to him.” 

“Take it easy, young feller,” was the reply. “You 
can’t bother him now. Where are your traps>”’ 

“In one of those ambulances up ahead,”’ said I. 

“Better run up there and get ’em out pretty quick, for 
if they ever get down in the corral among the teamsters 
you're liable not to see ’em again.” 

“Where shall I take em?” I inquired. 

“Bring ’em right in here,” was the reply. 

So I started out and soon reached the ambulance in 
which my blanket and valise were stored. As I pulled 
them out and started off with them, Lieutenant Arnold, 
catching sight of me, called out: 

“Ostrander, where are you going?” 

Pointing to the soldier who stood in the doorway, I 
replied, ‘“That soldier told me to bring my traps down 
there.” 

“All right, go ahead!” 

Then I remembered that I had been giving information 
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and had received but little in return; so I inquired, “Say, 
what’s your name, and what place is this, any- 
how?” 

“My name is Clarke,” was his reply. ‘This is post 
headquarters and the adjutant’s office. I’m headquarters 
clerk and you came to the right place first thing.” Taking 
my valise, he stepped into a back room and set it down on 
the dirt floor, and I tossed my blankets on top. 

It was a room about twelve by sixteen, with one door 
and one window, facing the south. Army blankets had 
been spread on the dirt floor for a carpet. One long table 
on the west side of the room and a small desk near it, 
two chairs, and three or four camp-stools completed the 
furniture. Nails were driven into the logs to hang coats 
and hats on. 

I was getting uneasy and mighty hungry, though I didn’t 
dare mention the latter fact, yet. Presently Clarke said: 
“Take it easy, youngster; the adjutant will be coming 
in pretty soon and he will fix you up all right.” 

In a short time an officer came in briskly, and going to 
the desk, began looking over some papers. Clarke and I 
both stood up, and when the officer turned, Clarke said, 
“Lieutenant, this is Ostrander.” 

I saluted, and the officer nodded and said to Clarke, 
“Did you show him that order?” 

“No, sir, it’s not dated or copied in the order book yet,” 
was the reply. 

“All right,”’ returned the lieutenant, “finish it and I'll 
sign it now.” 

Clarke followed instructions. The lieutenant signed 
the papers and one copy was given to me. I found it was 
an order detailing me to duty at post headquarters, and 
directing me to report immediately to Lieutenant Kirt- 
land, post adjutant, for assignment to duty. 
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A load was lifted from my mind. But my stomach was 
still empty! 

“Come on into the other room and I'll show you 
your bunk,” said Clarke. 

Passing through a doorway, over which was a blanket 
in lieu of a door, we entered a room even a little larger 
than the office. The floor there also was of dirt, packed 
down hard. At the left, close to the doorway, was a 
small stand with a tin washbasin and a tin pan of soap 
on it. A towel hung on a nail above, and underneath 
was a bucket of water with a tin dipper handy. Just 
beyond and tight up in the corner was a bunk built up 
about two feet high. 

“This is my bunk,” said Clarke, and pointing to an- 
other directly across the room, he added, “and that one 
is yours, now. You'll find it a mighty comfortable bed, 
but you'll have to use your coat for a pillow.” 

T went over and found a blanket had been doubled over, 
stuffed with hay, and the two ends and side roughly 
fastened with cord; and indeed it was a dandy mattress. 
Just below the foot of my bunk, and beginning about 
five feet from the floor, was a square window, which 
was curtained by a blanket at night. It looked out on 
the stockade, or palisade, about six feet away. 

But the east side of the room was its most interesting 
part. It was mainly a great open fireplace, occupying a 
space of nearly six feet across and at least four feet deep, 
and rounded up to the height of about five feet. I looked 
up the chimney and saw a flue about two feet square 
almost to the top. I found afterward that more than 
half of the chimney was built up outside the line of the 
building. 

While we were in the room a teamster drove a mule up in 
front of the outside door, and with a log chain dragged up 
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a piece of cottonwood log about five feet long and two 
feet in diameter. Two soldiers were helping him. They 
ended the log up over and over, and then brought it in 
and placed it in front of the fireplace. Clarke took a 
shovel and scraped forward all of the coals, embers, and 
ashes. The soldiers then rolled the log clear back into 
the fireplace, and Clarke placed the embers and coals 
close up and under it. “There,” he said, “that will 
last nearly ten days,” and it did. 

That room was one of the most comfortable I was ever 
in. At night, when the whole front of the log was one 
mass of glowing red-hot coals, the room was lighter than 
in the daytime. To lessen the light or to reduce the heat 
there was a cant-hook handy. By using this we could 
roll the log forward, and by putting ashes along the lower 
edges, tone down the fire. The draft was so perfect that 
not a particle of smoke, soot, or ashes was ever blown 
around the room, no matter from which direction the 
storm or wind came. 

After the fireplace was arranged I picked up my valise, 
placed it on my bed, and proceeded to unpack. Clarke 
stood beside me, and said: 

““Where’s your overcoat?” 

“Haven’t got one,” I answered. “I had a good citizen 
overcoat, but knew I couldn’t wear that here; so I got 
rid of it in Omaha.” 

By this time my valise was opened and spread out. 
Its contents were very meager. On one side were knick- 
knacks and souvenirs I had picked up on the way, and 
on the opposite side were only three or four white shirts, 
and some socks and handkerchiefs and collars. Clarke 
looked surprised, and asked: ‘‘Where is your uniform? 
Haven’t you any at all?” 

“No,” I answered, “not a sign of one. You know at 
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department headquarters we all wore citizen’s clothing 
and didn’t require any uniform.” 

“Well,” said Clarke, “that won’t go here. You'll 
have to get an outfit clear through. We'll see the quar- 
termaster-sergeant tonight and he’ll fix you up.” 

So I closed the valise and we returned to the office, 
where Clarke inquired: 

“What did you do down there to get fired out of head- 
quarters?” 

“{ didn’t get fired,’ I laughed; and then I pulled out 
my special order, with General Cooke’s letter, and let 
him see them. After he had read the endorsement on the 
order, and the letter, it was comical to see his face. He 
gave expression to some cuss words addressed to himself, 
and finally exclaimed: “‘The captain got a long personal 
letter in the same mail your order came in. I heard him 
tell the adjutant it was from General Cooke, and in a 
couple of days afterward this post order of yours was 
written out and filed away. Now I understand the whole 
thing. I’ve been wondering and worrying a little, too, 
for I thought maybe you'd be stuck-up and looking for 
my job here, and then I’d have to go back to the com- 
pany; but I see it’s all right now. They’re just making 
it easy for you, and you and I are going to get along 
finely together. But won’t old Bright just get on his 
hind legs and r’ar when he finds out some things!” 

“Bright? Who’s he?” 

“Oh, he’s the orderly-sergeant. I’ll tell you all about 
him before we go over to quarters after supper.” 

That word ‘“‘supper” appealed to me, and I told Clarke 
it couldn’t come any too soon. Then I told him our short- 
rations story. 

“T guess you'll get enough to eat here,” he remarked. 
“We've got a good messroom down in the lower fort for 
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some of the ‘non-coms’. We all chip in a couple of dollars 
apiece each month and get some extras from the com- 
missary.”” 

After retreat, and a little before supper call, a fine- 
appearing, elderly officer, with a full beard and kindly- 
looking face, came into the office and seated himself in a 
chair at the table. As Clarke and I both stood up, Clarke 
nudged me and whispered, “The commanding officer.” 

After handling some papers for a few moments and then 
wheeling in his chair, the C. O. threw one leg over the 
other and, looking at me, finally inquired, “You are 
Ostrander?” 

I saluted, and replied, “Yes, sir.”’ 

“You’ve been a long time on the way, but I suppose 
you couldn’t come any faster than Captain Freeman 
traveled.” 

I thought I caught a twinkle in his eye, as he continued, 
“You reported to Captain Freeman down below, I 
suppose?” 

“No, sir; my order reads to report to my company 
commander at Fort Reno, and General Cooke told me 
that Captain Proctor was company commander.” 

Here Clarke spoke up. “Show the captain your special 
order.”” He gave me a wink on the side. 

While I was getting the order from my pocket, the 
captain said: ‘‘Yes, that is right. Captain Freeman will 
take command of the company at guard mount to- 
morrow.” 

I handed him the order, taking care to hold it so the 
endorsement would catch his eye. He read that first, 
then opened and read the order, glanced at the endorse- 
ment again, and returned the paper to me, saying, ‘‘Clarke 
will show you what there is to do.” 

Then he arose to leave, and as he reached the doorway 
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he hesitated for an instant, and I know I saw laughter 
in his face as he said, “I suppose your furlough has 
expired.” 

Then I knew that he and Captain Freeman must have 
had some talk, and I surely did grin as I answered, “Yes, 
sir, it expired on the 5th of November.” 

After the departure of the captain, Clarke turned to 
me and exclaimed, “What the devil did he mean by a 
furlough?” 

So I had to explain and show it to him. After reading 
it and comparing its date with that on the order, he 
exclaimed: “Well, Pll be d d! Ill bet a thing like 
that never happened in this army before!” 

About this time supper call sounded, and maybe I 
wasn’t glad. Clarke took me down and explained to 
“Curley” who and what I was, and that it was the cap- 
tain’s order that I should be one of that mess. And what 
a supper it was! Soft bread, good coffee and sugar, with 
a big bowl of nice rich soup! As I stirred the soup with 
my spoon { could see potatoes, turnips, carrots, onions, 
and cabbage, and it certainly was good. My dish was 
quickly emptied, and I pushed it back to start on bread 
and coffee, when Curley inquired, “Want some more 
soup?” 

“Yes, if you have it to spare,’’ I replied. 

“Plenty of it here,” he answered, and filled my bowl] 
again. It disappeared almost in a trice, and as I lifted 
the bowl and drank the last few drops, Clarke burst out 
laughing, and said: “I guess you didn’t lie any when 
you said you were hungry. Youre so little I can’t see 
where you stowed away all that stuff, even if you didn’t 
eat anything since yesterday noon.” 

He then told the others present about our Thanksgiving 
dinner and the cause of my hunger. From reminiscences 
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passed around I took it that they had all been through 
similar experiences. 

After we were outside again, I said to Clarke, “Did you 
have a garden around here?” 

“Garden? No sir-ree! I'll bet there ain’t a garden 
within a thousand miles of this spot. Why?” 

“Because I saw all kinds of vegetables in that soup. 
Where did they come from?” 

“Oh, those were desiccated vegetables,’ he laughed. 

“Desiccated vegetables? What kind are they) I 
never heard of ’em before.” 

“Well,” he explained, “somewhere back East there is 
a factory where they put ’°em up. They take a heap of 
each kind of vegetable and slice ’em just as thin as pos- 
sible and then they are thoroughly dried out. Then 
they mix them all together and put them under a tre- 
mendous hydraulic pressure until they are squeezed just 
like plug tobacco. They come in cakes about nine inches 
long, three inches wide, and nearly an inch thick. Then 
they are packed in air-tight caddies and when opened 
they look just like a big plug of tobacco, but when placed 
in boiling water, how they do swell! One of those plugs 
will make several gallons of good rich soup. There were 
eight of us in our mess, and I'll bet Curley didn’t use over 
one third of a plug for the lot.” 

Right here I shall add that while the desiccated vege- 
tables lasted we enjoyed pretty good health, but when 
no more could be obtained, scurvy appeared, and many 
of the men were afflicted with it. 

As we walked back toward the office Clarke explained 
how Fort Reno originated. First it was only a supply 
camp, built by General Connor. Later more buildings 
were added and a stockade was built; but during this 
summer of 1866, when the Eighteenth Infantry arrived, 
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the stockade was extended and all the other buildings 
were erected, until now we had a real fort. 

Clarke then said: “Soon after I get back from supper 
every evening the lieutenant comes in and remains until 
nearly taps, reading or writing personal letters. That is 
my time off and I can go where I please. When he comes 
in tonight you and I will go over to quarters, see old 
Bright, and arrange for you to draw some clothes.” 

We went into the office, lighted some candles, let the 
blankets fall over the windows, and in a very few minutes 
the adjutant came in. Clarke said: 

“Lieutenant, if you don’t mind, Ill take Ostrander over 
to the quarters and arrange for him to draw some 
clothing.” 

The officer nodded permission. 

When we were outside Clarke said: “Now, Ill post you 
about old Bright, the orderly-sergeant, and the meanest 
man in the whole army. He never misses an opportunity 
to criticize our service, so far as he dares. I served all 
through the Civil War — was in General Frank P. Blair’s 
division under old Baldy Smith, and I think our army is 
as good as any on earth, but nobody wants to get into 
any argument with old Bright. 

“He has got it in for you, too. Every time an outfit 
went through he asked me if there was any news about 
you, and once he said, ‘When that young cock does show 
up, [ll cut his comb if he puts on any airs around here.’ 
So you just take it easy and let me do the talking.” 

The sergeant’s room was at one end of the quarters, and 
as we passed down the room I observed that all the boys 
were sizing me up. With the sergeant were the company 
clerk and quartermaster-sergeant. Clarke spoke up, 
saying: 

“Sarge, here is Ostrander.” 
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All three looked up and the orderly-sergeant exploded: 

“This is a hell of a time to show up! Why haven’t you 
reported before? Think you can do as you d—n please 
around here?”’ 

I kept cool, merely remarking, “I only got in this after- 
noon.” 

“T know d—n well when you got in,” was the retort, 
“but why didn’t you come to quarters the first thing>”’ 

Before I could make any reply, Clarke interposed, “He 
is detailed in headquarters, and the lieutenant sent this 
over to you,” tendering a copy of my special order. 

I shall not attempt to repeat the language the orderly- 
sergeant used, but the air was almost blue, and the boys 
began to cluster around the door, which gave him a 
bully chance to work off some of his spleen on them. 
Finally Clarke addressed the quartermaster-sergeant: 

“Ostrander has no uniform and wants a complete 
outfit.” 

The sergeant stood up alongside me, and said: “You 
are pretty small and I don’t think we have a thing that 
will fit you, but I’ll do the best I can, and you'll have to 
see the company tailor for alterations. It’s too late to 
get anything out of the storeroom tonight, but you can 
come over after guard mount tomorrow and I'll fix you 
up.” 

As we turned to leave, the clerk asked me, ‘‘Have you 
your descriptive list with you)” 

“Yes,” I answered, “it is in my valise.”’ 

“Well, bring that over with you in the morning so 
that I can enter it on the company roll.”’ 

The next morning after breakfast Clarke asked me to 
get out my descriptive list and let him see it before I 
turned it over to the company clerk. 

I spread the document out on the table and Clarke 
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scrutinized it carefully. He shook his head, saying, 
“Tm afraid there is a big mistake here,” placing his 
finger on one of the columns. 

“What’s the matter with it?” I inquired. 

“Why, under the heading, ‘Amount of clothing drawn,’ 
it is all blank — no amount filled in.”’ 

“That’s all right — I didn’t draw any,” I said. 

“Do you mean to say you’ve never drawn a uniform, 
or any clothing, at all>” 

“Not a stitch.” Then I went on to explain my unusual 
enlistment: “By authority of the provost-marshal 
general I was enlisted in the regular army by a citizen 
provost-marshal at my old home and not by a regular 
army recruiting officer; so when I reported at Governor’s 
Island there was some doubt about the legality of such 
a proceeding and no clothing was issued, pending a de- 
cision from Washington. Before that arrived General 
Cooke had cut all red tape by detailing me for duty in his 
headquarters, where we all wore citizen’s clothes. So my 
clothing account was nil.” 

Clarke whistled, and said, “‘ You’ll have oodles of money 
coming to you when you get your final papers.” Then 
he considered for a few moments and added: ‘Old Bright 
will ‘do you’ sure as guns, if he can, on your final papers. 
If you turn this in he can doctor it and beat you out of 
clothing money. I'll tell you what todo. You just make 
a copy of this and I'll get the lieutenant to compare and 
certify the copy.” 

A copy was made and I wrote at the bottom, “I certify 
the above to be a true and correct copy of the original 
on file in post headquarters.”” When Lieutenant Kirtland, 
the post adjutant, came in, Clarke explained the whole 
matter to him and he signed the certificate. Further 
developments proved this a wise move. 
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About half an hour after guard mount I found old 
Bright in his room. 

“Sergeant, here is a copy of my descriptive list,’’ I said. 

He swelled up, retorting, “I don’t want no d——d 
copy. I want the original list you brought with you to 
enter on the company rolls.” 

“The lieutenant told me to give you this,” I replied, 
laying it on the table before him. 

He opened it, read the certificate, and slammed it down 
on the table, with the remark: “All right. Now you get 
to hell out o’ here.” 

And I got — knowing that I had an enemy in him from 
no cause whatever. 

Then I went to the storeroom and found the quarter- 
master-sergeant in charge. He piled my arms full of duds 
and I carried them all over to our bunk room. When I 
tried them on I found that I could have turned around in 
every article. 

Clarke laughed and said, ‘We'll fix that all right.” 

Then turning to the orderly, he directed him to ask the 
company tailor to come over. The tailor appeared shortly, 
took my measurements, and in a few days I was in full 
uniform. 


ix Indians dashed up out of that hidden gully and filled Blair 
with arrows.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


A TASTE OF INDIAN TROUBLES 


Lire at Fort Reno was far from monotonous. Clarke and 
I had just enough work to keep our minds occupied, and 
something was occurring almost daily to keep us all at 
tension. ‘The Indians had vowed they would wipe out 
every soldier post on the Bozeman Trail, and they kept 
at the job. 

A ravine ran nearly parallel with the fort. We won- 
dered where it began and where it ended, but no one sug- 
gested any desire to make a personal exploration. Few 
of the boys had ever gone over to look into it. They were 
satisfied to let well enough alone. 

One afternoon some of us were loafing around in the 
sutler’s store. The ravine was mentioned, and some 
curiosity was expressed as to how it looked inside. 

“If some fellow will go with me,” I said, “I'll run over 
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Another boy agreed to accompany me. 

“Go ahead; we'll watch out for you,” said one of the 
soldiers, and several of them took places at the two 
corners of the store while we two made a fast run for the 
ravine. 

We found, as we had expected, just the ordinary break 
and drop in the prairie, from twelve to fifteen feet deep 
and from twenty to forty feet wide. The sides of the gully 
were mostly of a yellowish, loose dirt, the bottom was 
cluttered with boulders and hummocks. But winding 
around and through these obstructions was a clearly 
defined, beaten trail, showing that the ravine was surely 
used by Indians in passing by the fort. We could see 
only a few hundred yards each way, owing to the turns. 

After completing our brief investigation we took it easy 
returning to the store. We had remained there some time, 
when suddenly we heard coming out of the ravine a rapid 
clattering of hoofs. We rushed outside, watching and 
listening intently. After the noise had ceased, one of the 
post scouts who was in the party said: 

“A bunch of redskins. Must be fifteen or twenty of 
em, and going east. They will swing around, I guess, 
and come out on the trail below us somewhere. I hope 
they won’t run foul of Van Volzah. He is due with a mail 
in two days. Anyhow, better keep a good watch out 
tonight.” 

Every mail carrier or outfit from above brought news 
of Indian troubles around Fort Phil Kearny, until our 
thoughts were more of worry about our comrades up there 
than of affairs at home. Particularly was this so after 
December 21, when John Phillips had passed through 
Fort Reno with the news of the tragic disaster to our 
troops at the Fetterman fight. 

From that time every day and every hour were filled 
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with suspense and anxiety, as we wondered if the brave 
courier would get through safely, and if help would ever 
come. Three long, anxious weeks dragged by before any 
answer came to our questioning hearts. Then we were 
greatly relieved by the appearance of four companies of 
the Eighteenth United States Infantry, and two com- 
panies of the Second Cavalry, all under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wessels, and with him were Captain 
G. B. Dandy and his clerks, all destined to the relief of 
Fort Phil Kearny. 

They arrived at Reno in the midst of a furious storm, 
having suffered terribly en route; but their story was only 
hearsay to me, for at that time I was lying in the hospital 
next to death of mountain fever. I think I should have 
died had it not been for music. 

My cot was located against the wood partition between 
the ward and the steward’s room. One night about nine 
o'clock the doctor and steward made their customary 
rounds in the ward, and after having given me the 
“once over’’ I heard the doctor say: “You needn’t give 
this boy any more medicine. He will die before morning.” 
I was far gone and didn’t care. I had not slept for 
days and I could not sleep. 

“Taps’’ sounded and the steward went into his room. 
Soon I heard ‘‘dream music” and it roused me. I rolled 
my head over and could hear him playing on his guitar. 
I listened intently, and soon he played, soft and low, my 
favorite ‘Daisy Dean.” The next thing I was conscious 
of, the doctor was feeling my pulse and pushing my eye- 
lids up. It was morning. 

He called the steward over, saying, “What did you do 
to this boy?” The steward answered, “Nothing. You 
told me to let him alone and I ain’t seen him since you 
left him last night.” 
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The doctor put his hand on my forehead, and said, “Boy, 
what happened to you” I was very weak and could 
only whisper, “Music.”” That seemed to puzzle the doc- 
tor, and he asked the steward what he thought I meant; 
and then the steward confessed that he had amused 
himself for a few minutes with his guitar “‘after taps.” 

I shall never forget the doctor’s look when he said: 
“Well, that beats me. This boy is going to live, and we 
will have a little music every night after this.” 

Permission was granted, and my friend, Ed Parmalee, 
who was civilian clerk for the post quartermaster, would 
occasionally entertain us with his flute, upon which he 
was an excellent performer. It was not long before 
I was as well as ever. That music, I feel sure, had saved 
my life. 

As winter approached, and the weather grew colder and 
colder, the coyotes and wolves began to prowl round so 
close that we could not only hear but see them. The 
coyotes were often running across the prairie, and oc- 
casionally a wolf showed himself in the edge of the timber 
on the river bottom. At night their serenades were 
never missing — coyote yelping interspersed with the 
deeper voices of the wolves. It was not a very pleasant 
sound out there in the wilds. 

Out of the ravine near the fort Indians also would 
occasionally ride up on the level ground, make faces, and 
yell insulting, challenging remarks, then dash back to 
safety again. The hoof-beats of their ponies in this 
ravine became more frequent, but the savages were too 
wary to get in sight and within rifle range. 

One morning, however, we had an exciting time. One 
of the teamsters had killed a coyote. Captain Freeman 
had the doctor at the post load the carcass with strych- 
nine and other poison, and then scattered the meat at 
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different places on the prairie. His hope was to attract 
some timber wolves that had been prowling around the 
fort, the skins of the wolves being valuable and much 
sought after. 

We were successful, but at an awful cost. Early in the 
morning three or four wolf carcasses were seen, and a 
private soldier of B-Company, named Blair, having but 
three or four weeks more to serve before receiving his 
discharge, volunteered to go out and get the skins. 

At a place about one hundred feet from where the gully 
came out of the ravine, the process of skinning the wolves 
was begun, when, in less time than it takes to write this, 
six Indians dashed up out of that hidden gully, filled 
Blair with arrows, took his scalp, and then tomahawked 
him right before our eyes. 

The sentry in the northwest bastion of the fort was the 
oniy one who shot at them, as all the others who were 
looking on from the stockade were not expecting Indians 
just then and were unarmed. 

We rushed for our weapons to go to his relief, but it 
was too late. 

About half-past eight o’clock one evening, in the early 
part of December, 1866, I was sitting on a stool in one 
corner of the adjutant’s office at Fort Reno, enjoying 
my pipe. Clarke was seated at his table folding and 
addressing little three-cornered envelopes, which con- 
tained the countersign for the twenty-four hours suc- 
ceeding guard mount the next morning. Lieutenant Kirt- 
land, the post adjutant, was sitting on a chair tilted back 
against the wall, his heels resting on a rung of the chair; 
he was reading a book by the light of a candle on the table 
at his left. In the quartermaster’s office, which adjoined 
ours with only a thin board partition between, Parmalee 
was playing on his flute. In soft, low tones he was giving 
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us a delightful concert consisting of Sunday School tunes 
and popular airs of the day. Everything was serene. 

Suddenly we heard a shot, followed by a series of un- 
earthly yells. Lieutenant Kirtland’s chair legs struck the 
floor, and his book fell from his hands; he blew out his 
candle and sprang out of the door. Clarke was equally 
as quick in blowing out his candle. He and I grabbed our 
caps and our carbines and followed the lieutenant. He 
was standing about ten paces away looking in the direc- 
tion from which the alarm had come. Just as we reached 
him we heard five or six shots, followed by derisive 
yells. 

I also heard the hum of bees. Of course, one never 
hears the bullet from a rifle until it has passed far be- 
yond the power to do any harm to the hearer. I always 
did like to hear the bees buzz and hum on their rapid way 
to somewhere else, for then I was absolutely sure I hadn’t 
been hurt. ‘‘Those shots came from the lower corral,” 
said the lieutenant, quietly. “What the devil are they 
aiming at the fort and over quarters for?” 

The moon was shining brightly. We could see the men 
pouring out of B and F company quarters, and we could 
hear the orderly-sergeants forming their details into lines, 
awaiting orders. Soon they started toward the east gate 
on the double quick, and we three started for the same 
place and at the same gait. 

When we arrived there, the gate was unlocked and 
thrown open. A picket line was formed, extending from 
the gate down to the main gate of the lower corral. The 
distance was considerable, and the men were stationed 
about six or eight feet apart, facing toward the river, 
ford, and trail from the south. 

I took a place near the center of the line, about halfway 
between the gates, and very soon began to have an un- 
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easy feeling in the back part of my head; so I turned 
around and faced the other way, toward the north. 

In a few minutes Lieutenant Kirtland passed down 
along the rear of the line and, stopping in front of me, 
said: “What are you facing this way for? Turn around.” 

I started to turn, but said: “Lieutenant, I don’t like 
that ravine about two hundred yards over there. You 
know it was from a gully coming out of that ravine that 
the Indians got Blair this morning.” 

The lieutenant wheeled, gazed toward the north and 
west, and then said to me, “All right, as you are,” and 
passed along down the line. In a few minutes I happened 
to cast my eyes sideways each way, and found that every 
second man was facing north. 

We stood there “at ease,” but at mighty good ‘‘atten- 
tion,” for about half an hour. Finally Captain Proctor 
and Captain Freeman came along the lines and I heard 
the commanding officer say, “Sergeants, take your men 
back to quarters.” 

The sergeants gave the order to fall in, but as I was on 
detail and not subject to company discipline I proceeded 
to fall out, and started on a dogtrot for the fort gate, so 
as to get in before the push. 

I got there first and went to the adjutant’s office and 
lighted the candles, and put away my gun and cap, when 
the lieutenant and Clarke came in together. 

I wanted to ask Clarke some questions, but was afraid 
to speak up in the presence of the officer. In a few min- 
utes, however, Lieutenant Davis, who was officer of the 
day, came in to write out his report, and from his con- 
versation with Lieutenant Kirtland we got the particulars. 

It seems that just at dusk, a few minutes before dark- 
ness obscured the trail, four horsemen had been seen 
rounding the bluff point where the trail from Fort Laramie 
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could first be seen from the fort. We had been expectin 
mail from the east every hour for nearly four days. 
These horsemen were supposed to be Van Volzah, the 
mail carrier, and his escort, but they could not be posi- 
tively identified owing to the dim light. 

All hands were delighted at prospects of news from 
home. 

As it took from an hour and a half to two and a half for 
an outfit to reach the fort from that point where they were 
first observed, Clarke and I had made all arrangements 
for quick overhauling of the mail that night after taps. 
We had a blanket spread on the dirt floor of our bunk 
room. An extra supply of candles had been procured, 
and we were all set to dump out the mail from the bags 
and distribute it with dispatch. But no mail was to 
come that night. 

One of the sentries on duty in the lower corral had a 
long beat. It took in the whole south side of the corral 
from corner to corner. There was no opening or gate 
on that side; so it was not an important post, but more 
of a police beat, and situated inside of the stockade. 

The sentry at the lower corral soon heard the water 
splash, as the horsemen were crossing the ford. Then 
coming up through the timber and brush, they rode right 
up to the stockade, and four heads appeared over the 
top, looking inside. In the dark it was not possible to 
distinguish either faces or features. 

As there were no gates or regular approaches right 
there, the sentry did not think it was necessary to give 
the usual challenge: “Halt! Who goes there?’ Feeling 
sure it was the mail carriers, he merely called out: ‘Hello, 
Van! Got a big mail?” 

The only answer he got was, “Ugh! ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

In an instant the sentinel’s rifle was cocked, and the 
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“The surprised savages had wheeled and dashed away.” 


men on the other side doubtless heard the click, for before 
he fired the surprised savages had wheeled and dashed 
away into the dark timber. 

As the peal of his rifle was ringing through the still air, 
the redskins let out their war whoops with a vengeance. 
It is a lovely sound. Open your mouth as wide as you 
can, yell as loudly as you can, and while you are doing 
so slap your mouth rapidly with the palm of your hand, 
and you will have a beautiful illustration of the dulcet 
tones of an Indian’s yell. 

The excitement was over for the time being, but some 
of the boys didn’t sleep soundly that night. The possi- 
bility of what might have happened kept them nervous. 

Van Volzah did not show up with his mail until nearly 
forty-eight hours afterward, and he was indignant to 
learn that a party of measly Indians should be taken for 
him and his escort. 

Poor Van! He got his in less than three months after- 
ward, and I helped to gather up the remnants of his lost 
mail in the sagebrush one day out of Fort Reno. 


“T could hear him say, ‘May God help you!’” 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


A BRAVE MESSENGER AND. A TRAGIC MESSAGE 


It was just a few days before Christmas that a midnight 
messenger from Fort Phil Kearny rode into Fort Reno 
with news that threw a cloud of gloom over every heart. 
I was sleeping in a bunk in a room whose window was 
six or eight feet from the palisade or stockade surrounding 
the post. The Bozeman Trail ran just outside, not more 
than twenty feet from my bunk. The northwest bastion 
was about one hundred feet away, so that I could hear 
every night the sentry call out the hours. 

On this particular night I was awakened by a clear 
call of the guard. At the same time I heard hoof-beats 
and a shout. The words I could not distinguish, but as 
they were in English I was relieved of an Indian scare. 

In a few seconds I heard the mounted horse passing 
along the trail at a smart trot. The horseman did not stop 
at the gate near headquarters but proceeded toward the 
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east gate of the lower fort. Thinking it was the down 
mail carrier, | did not worry, although I heard some 
unusual commotion and talking outside of headquarters. 

But the morning after, the story was told. Shortly 
after reveille the officers began to congregate in the 
adjutant’s office, and I heard what was said. They all 
looked, and felt, serious. That horseman was John 
Phillips, the hero rider of Wyoming. He had passed 
through Fort Reno alone with the tragic news of the 
Fetterman massacre—and the pleading message for 
help to save the hard-pressed little garrison at Fort Phil 
Kearny. 

Listening to the officers, I gathered what information 
they had received from him during his short rest while 
waiting for his horse to feed and recuperate. I distinctly 
remember one officer’s remark: “How did he ever get 
through Crazy Woman’s Fork? The Indians must have 
been lying in wait for him there.” 

Old Red Cloud had almost made good his vow to wipe 
out the ‘Hated Fort on the Little Piney,” as a prelude 
to his determination to clear the Bozeman Trail of soldier 
posts. These forts, the chief felt, had been placed in the 
heart of his best hunting ground in violation of treaty, 
and he was waging relentless war on Colonel Carrington 
and his soldiers, who, under orders from Washington, 
had built Forts C. F. Smith and Phil Kearny along the 
trail. 

Fair warning had been given by the Indian chieftains, 
but their warning was unheeded. While Fort Phil Kearny 
was being built the Sioux, Cheyenne, and other warriors 
had been swarming like angry hornets, not venturing 
open attack, but striking whenever opportunity offered, 
at small detachments and lone whites. 

On July 17, Indians crawled in close to the fort and ran 
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off a lot of stock. They were pursued, but the troops were 
forced to retreat after losing two soldiers killed and three 
wounded. On the 24th, Captain Burrows, in charge of 
a train from Fort Reno, was surrounded by about seven 
hundred Indians at Clear Creek, some miles distant from 
Phil Kearny, and one soldier was killed before the troops 
were reénforced by a detachment from the fort with a 
mountain howitzer. This gun was “bad medicine.” 
The Indians did not then understand the “little wagon 
that shot twice.” 

About the same date Lieutenant Daniels was killed at 
Crazy Woman’s Fork, and Lieutenant Wands, and his 
wife and children, with an escort of ten men, escaped a 
similar fate only because a rescue party from Fort Reno, 
under Lieutenant Kirtland, had reached them in time. 

Between July 15 and July 29, 1866, there were eight 
attacks made on trains passing between Fort Reno and 
Fort Phil Kearny, and similar conditions prevailed during 
the months following. 

On December 6 Lieutenant Bingham and Sergeant 
Bowers were killed in an effort to rout some Indians who 
were near Lodge Trail Ridge and preparing to attack a 
wood train. On the morning of December 19 the wood 
train was again attacked, but the Indians were driven off 
by a rescue party under Major Powell. 

On the morning of December 21 the wood train went 
out, as usual, with a strong guard. The whole outfit 
consisted of ninety men, but when about two miles from 
the fort the party was attacked and forced to corral. The 
pickets on Pilot Hill signaled the fort that there were 
many Indians attacking the wood train. 

A relief was at once organized to go to their assistance. 
It consisted of fifty infantrymen, twenty-six cavalrymen, 
and three officers, Lieutenant-Colonel Fetterman, Cap- 
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tain Brown, and Lieutenant Grummond, with two citizens, 
Wheatly and Fisher. 

Colonel Carrington gave positive orders to Fetterman 
that under no circumstances should he follow the Indians 
or cross Lodge Trail Ridge. The men were to relieve the 
wood train and see it safely back to the fort. 

Just exactly what happened will never be known, be- 
cause the commander and every man in the command 
were killed, literally butchered by the frenzied Indians. 
Ambitious, it would seem, to distinguish himself, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fetterman had, contrary to orders, plunged 
beyond Lodge Trail Ridge into a hornets’ nest of savages. 

Those at the fort saw the command disappear. A 
moment later they heard the rattling of the rifles in the 
fierce firing. Captain Ten Eyck was dispatched imme- 
diately to help, but he and his men did not reach the top 
of the hill overlooking the bloody scene of battle before 
the firing ceased. All they could see was a dancing, 
yelling mass of Indians, shaking their bloody spears in 
delight and defiance. Moving cautiously down upon the 
savages, Captain Ten Eyck came finally upon the scene 
of carnage — not a soldier or an officer had escaped. 

The woodchoppers returned in safety to the fort with 
their soldier escort. They had seen nothing of the lieu- 
tenant-colonel and his men, for the reason, of course, 
that the relief was wiped out. Captain Ten Eyck and 
his force gathered up all the bodies they could get at the 
time and brought them back to the stricken little fort. 
That night Colonel Carrington, brushing aside protests, 
went out with others to bring in the rest of the bodies. 
The hours were tense with anxiety, for every one ex- 
pected that the blood-maddened Indians would follow 
up their victory with an attack on the fort itself. 

How long the post with its handful of soldiers could 
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hold back the horde of savages, no one knew. Only one 
thing could save the fort: reénforcements must be had 
at once. But who could and would take the word that 
would bring the needed help)? The emergency called for 
a stout-hearted hero; and the herocame. John Phillips — 
commonly called “Portugee Phillips,’ because he was 
born in Portugal — volunteered to carry the message 
through the blizzard that had begun to rage, and through 
the cordon of eagle-eyed Indians, on two hundred miles 
or more to the nearest telegraph station. His only stipu- 
lation for the service was that he should have the best 
horse in the command to ride. The general’s own charger, 
a thoroughbred, was gladly given. 

“‘Portugee”’ went to the wife of Lieutenant Grummond 
at the moment of leaving, to give a parting word of com- 
fort. He had with him a choice wolf robe which he gave 
to Mrs. Grummond, saying she might keep it to remember 
him if he was never heard from again. 

It was this John Phillips who rode into Fort Reno right 
by my sleeping quarters that bitter December night. 
And he came there alone. I repeat this with emphasis, 
because word has been given out that Phillips had com- 
panions on that eventful ride. He no doubt did get com- 
panions at Bridger’s Ferry who went on with him to 
Fort Laramie, but the most dangerous part of his ride was 
made alone. Following is the additional authority for 
the assertion: 

In 1917 I attended the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, in Boston, Massachusetts, 
and met a comrade on the street with a sunflower on the 
lapel of his coat. As I had been a member of the Kansas 
legislature in 1874 and 1875, and the insignia appealed 
to me, I hailed him. “Hello!” I said, “you old jayhawker! 
My name is Ostrander. What’s yours?” 
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“My name is John C. Brough,” he replied. “Why do 
you ask?” 

I said, “Did you ever know D. R. Anthony, Tom Moon- 
light, Colonel Jennison, Tip Fenlon, Colonel Carpenter, 
Governor Tom Osborne, and pice 

“Here, don’t finish the state directory,” he said. ‘“Let’s 
go in and sit down.” 

On a seat in the lobby of the Vendome we compared 
notes. “I served three years in the Fifth Kansas Cav- 
alry,” he told me; “and in 1866 I enlisted in the Second 
United States Cavalry and served three years more.”’ 

“T served three years in the Second Battalion of the 
Eighteenth United States Infantry, from 1864 to 1867,” 
IT added. 

“You must have been at Fort Phil Kearny, then?” he 
queried, and for several minutes we were climbing over 
each other trying to get answers to “Did you know 
——)” “Do you remember —— >?” and like questions. 

Finally he asked, ““Do you remember John Phillips?” 

“T certainly do. I have talked with him often!” 

“Well,” he went on, “here is a story about ‘Portugee’ 
Phillips you may not have heard. 

“The morning of the day of the Fetterman fight I was 
detailed for guard duty, and so did not take any part in 
the main occurrences of that day, but at regular intervals 
I was on guard and rested in the guardhouse during relief. 
After sundown I was posted at the water gate and was 
given a short beat. Some time after dark the sergeant 
of the guard and two men approached. After the usual 
challenge and replies, they leaned up against the gate 
and I continued to walk my beat. 

“Pretty soon we saw two men walking toward us, their 
heads close together, seemingly in earnest conversation. 
One of them was leading a horse. When they got within 
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twenty or twenty-five feet from me, I put myself ina 
position and prepared to challenge, when the sergeant 
said: ‘Attention! It’s the commanding officer!’ Colonel 
Carrington interrupted to say, ‘Never mind, Sergeant; 
open the gate.’ 

“The sergeant unlocked the padlocks and the two 
men pulled out the bars and pushed the gate open. In 
the meantime I stood in a position to obstruct their pas- 
sage, when in a low tone the colonel gave the countersign. 

“T recovered arms, stepped back, and stood at present 
arms, while the two walked forward to the opening. 

“They conversed for a minute or two, and finally one 
of them mounted the horse, which was restive and pranc- 
ing around. The other man, General Carrington, — he 
was Colonel Carrington then, — reached up, took the 
man’s hand, and spoke a few words. I could not hear 
all he said, but did hear him say, ‘May God help you!’ 

“The horseman wheeled and started off on a trot. For 
about thirty seconds we could hear the hoof-beats, and 
then they ceased. The general stood with his head bent 
on one side, as if listening intently, and then straightening 
up and speaking to no one in particular, said, ‘Good, he 
has taken softer ground at the side of the trail!’ 

“Turning back, he proceeded toward quarters. He was 
alone. Not even his personal orderly was with him. The 
two men closed the gates and put up the bars. The ser- 
geant snapped the locks and. went back toward the guard- 
house and I continued to walk my beat.” 

It is certain that John Phillips rode alone over the most 
dangerous part of his long trail. 

The Indians knew that a messenger would be sent, and 
every foot of the trail was under surveillance. How he ever 
got through was a miracle. Their own runners had an 
outline of the news in Fort Laramie before Phillips got 
there with the facts. 
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The bitter weather he had to face — twenty below zero 
or more — aided him. It made the Indians less keen to 
watch the trail. But even with biting air to keep back 
his foes, he still did not dare to travel by day. The 
journey was made by night until the telegraph station on 
Horseshoe Creek was reached, John Friend, the operator, 
flashed the tragic news on from there. But ‘“Portugee” 
Phillips rode on to carry the word personally to Fort 
Laramie. He reached the soldier post on Christmas night, 
when the soldier post was ablaze with festivities. As he 
staggered into the room he fell in a faint. Outside, his noble 
horse — the colonel’s charger — lay dead on the parade 
ground. But they had carried through the message that 
brought troops to Fort Phil Kearny and saved the day. 

In the month of April, 1867, after John had returned, 
some of us civilians were having a good meal in Mrs. 
Washington’s home outside of Fort Phil Kearny, and I 
heard one of the men say to Phillips: 

“John, did you stick close to the trail all the way down?” 

I never forgot his answer: ‘Hell, no; more’n once I was 
more’n ten miles off the trail.” 

Before I Jeft Phil Kearny some of our boys used to sit 
around and try to figure it out, how did he make it? And 
the consensus of opinion was that after he passed Reno, 
Dry Fork of Powder River, Humphrey’s Camp, and Sage 
Creek, he picked his own way and came out on the Over- 
land Trail somewhere between Fort Casper and Bridger’s 
Ferry, where he was liable to pick up company for the 
remainder of his journey. His story, alone, at that time, 
was sufficient to attract adventurous spirits who would 
ride with him to note the results and be “‘in at the death.” 

There must be some persons alive, in Wyoming or its 
vicinity, who knew Phillips, and they can verify the facts 
and give further information as to his thrilling ride. 
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“Bending my head down on them, I cried like a baby.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


A BITTER DISAPPOINTMENT 


Wurte I was confined to the hospital, during the latter 
part of my stay at Fort Reno, all of the men suffered 
greatly from the bitter weather. Some of them, going 
out even for a few minutes to answer roll-call for muster, 
froze their ears. This happened to two men in my com- 
pany. For ten days it snowed incessantly, and the ther- 
mometer often went to thirty-five degrees below zero! 

Many cases were brought into the hospital of men suffer- 
ing from freezing and exposure. Every outfit passing 
through left men for treatment, especially those coming 
from the south. That long march from Fort Laramie 
to Fort Phil Kearny, a distance of about 231 miles, was a 
terrible experience, and it is a wonder that more men did 
not freeze to death. 

In one of the outfits from Phil Kearny was Captain 
Arnold. He was headed for a sunnier climate, having 
received his promotion and been assigned to New Orleans; 
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but he said he did not expect to find it any hotter down 
there than it had been at “the hated fort on the Little 
Piney”’’; at least, it would be a different sort of heat. 

I had asked the doctor to have Captain Arnold come to 
see me. When he arrived, I drew from beneath my pillow 
an envelope in which there was a twenty-dollar bill that 
my father had sent me in reply to my letter of request 
sent from Laramie in November. It had been a long time 
on the way. As I handed it to the captain and thanked 
him for the loan, I told him how sorry I was when his 
overcoat was destroyed by fire. 

He laughed it off and said that was all right; he had not 
held me responsible, at all. Then he bade me goodby. I 
have sometimes wondered whether he had ever expected 
to get that twenty, but I felt easier, and I think that it 
helped along my recovery. 

About the first of February I was able to go out and 
back to my work at post headquarters, and I began to 
count the days anxiously for the twentieth to come. 
Then my term of enlistment would expire and I could 
expect my honorable discharge from the army. 

The day finally arrived. It so happened that two com- 
panies of the Second United States Cavalry, from Fort 
Laramie, en route to Fort Phil Kearny, reached Reno 
that same day. I made arrangements to accompany them, 
but before I got away I had a bitter experience. 

I had watched the orderly-sergeant, as he went to the 
commanding officer’s and Captain Freeman’s quarters 
after guard mount, with his hands full of papers, and I 
knew that mine must be among them. 

A few minutes after his return the company clerk came 
over to headquarters and handed me an envelope, saying, 
“There are your discharge and your final papers.” Then, 
turning on his heel, he walked out. 
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Clarke seemed almost as anxious to see the papers as 
I was, so I opened the envelope at once. We found, as 
expected, that I was overcharged on my clothing account. 
The error amounted to about ten dollars. As the only 
clothing I had drawn was right there at the fort, and the 
money value of each article was printed in army regu- 
lations, it was easy to discover the seemingly intentional 
fraud, but a glance at my discharge obliterated all thought 
of my financial matters. 

I had expected to receive an “honorable discharge,” 
with a character suffix of at least “good’’; but instead, 
the discharge said: ‘This soldier has been on detached 
service since date of enlistment, and has never performed 
any service with his company. I am unable to certify 
as to his character.” It was signed “H. B. Freeman, 
Bvt. Maj. and Captain 27th Infy. U.S.A.” 

I was dazed for a few seconds, and then I threw my 
arms on the table and bending my head down on them I 
just cried like a baby. 

When I had partly recovered my composure I looked 
up, and Clarke was standing there almost gritting his 
teeth. Finally he exclaimed, ‘Well, what are you going 
to do about it?” 

“T can’t do anything,” I answered; “it’s already 
done.” 

“Well, go and see the captain,” he suggested. 

“T can’t do that,’ I answered, “after he has given me 
such a character.” 

“Well, go and see the commanding officer, then. Say, 
don’t you know that you are a citizen now, and can say 
what you please to either of em?” 

“What can I say?” I inquired. 

“Say nothing, if you don’t want to,” was his reply; 
“but my advice to you is just to walk over to Captain 
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Proctor, the C. O., and show him that discharge and see 
what he says.” 

I went into the back room, washed my face in cold water 
to clear away my flushed appearance, and started out. 
When I reached Captain Proctor’s quarters his orderly 
was standing outside the door, and I told him I wished to 
speak to the captain. He knocked, went inside, and 
almost immediately held the door open and beckoned me 
to enter. I stepped in, the orderly resumed his place, and 
the door closed. 

I could contain myself no longer; the tears were stream- 
ing down my face. I walked forward and handed him 
the paper, as he was seated at his desk. 

He read the paper, and as he reached the last line his 
brow contracted and a scowl] spread over his face. Hold- 
ing the paper in one hand and drumming on the table 
with the fingers of the other, he considered a moment, 
then called, ‘‘Orderly!”’ 

The soldier stepped inside and the captain said: “ Pre- 
sent my compliments to Captain Freeman and ask him 
to step over here at once.” 

Then he motioned me to a chair, and I sat down, and 
not a word was spoken until Captain Freeman came in. 

I did not arise, nor did the commanding officer, but 
handing the paper to Freeman, he said: 

“Captain, do you consider that fair to this boy)” 

Captain Freeman took the paper, read it, and then 
exploded. I don’t know that he was ever in the habit 
of using profane language, but he certainly did use some 
“cuss-words” just then, and they were a relief to me. 

Wheeling around to me, he said, “Come with me.” 

Together we walked over to B-Company quarters. Not 
a word was spoken by either of us. As we entered the 
quarters every man present jumped to his feet; but look- 
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ing neither to the right nor left, the captain walked right 
into the orderly-sergeant’s room. Bright started to rise, 
but the captain said, ‘““Have you a blank discharge in 
your desk>”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ was the reply. 

“Fill one out at once,” continued the captain, laying 
my discharge before Bright. The captain waited until it 
was completed, save the signature and character certifi- 
cate. As he handed it back, Bright started to say 
something, but the captain interrupted him, saying: “ Not 
a word now. I[’ll attend to this matter at another time,” 
and we walked out. 

I could see that the captain was under a strain and was 
trying hard to hold himself in so that he would not 
compromise regulations and his dignity, and not a word 
was said until we were back in the commanding officer’s 
room, when Freeman spoke: 

“Captain, will you sign this one if I destroy the 
other >” 

“With pleasure,” replied Captain Proctor, and while 
he was affixing his signature Captain Freeman said: 
“Bright always lays papers before me with a blotter in 
his hand and holds it just over the place for my name, and 
I sign; but he will never catch me again that way. I'll 
read what I sign and do my own blotting.” 

After Captain Proctor had signed the paper as com- 
manding officer of the post, he rose from his chair and 
handed the pen to Freeman, who sat down and in big 
letters under the word ‘‘character’’ wrote, “Excellent,” 
signed his name, rank, and commanding company, and 
blotted it. Then he rose and handed it to me, saying: 
“T am very sorry this occurred, and I am glad to rectify 
the injustice. I knew your character was good from what 
I saw on our way up here, and I’ve had no occasion to 
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change that opinion; and now I wish for you the very 
best of luck.” 

He reached out his hand, which I took, and then Cap- 
tain Proctor did the same, adding, “Good luck to you, 
my boy,” and I walked out with a happy heart. 

At headquarters Clarke said, ‘‘ How did you come out?” 

For answer I handed him my honorable discharge. 

“Good!” said he. “But what are you going to do about 
that overcharge on your final papers?” 

“Oh, let that go!’ I exclaimed. ‘I’m satisfied now 
over my discharge.” 

“Well, you’ll be a big fool to let Bright get away with 
that. I wouldn’t let him have even that much satisfac- 
tion if I were in your place.” 

“What can I do about it?” I asked. 

“Wait till the lieutenant comes in and we'll ask him,” 
he returned. 

T packed all my things away in my valise, and soon two 
officers came in. They were the adjutant and post quar- 
termaster. 

Clarke spoke up, saying, “Lieutenant, there is an over- 
charge of ten dollars in the clothing account of Ostrander’s 
final papers.” 

“Let me see them,” returned the lieutenant. 

I spread the papers out on the table and pointed to the 
amounts charged against me and the amount due. 

“How do you know that entry is wrong?” queried the 
lieutenant. 

“Because I know just what I got and I also know just 
what the government price for each article is,” I said. 

Turning to the orderly, the quartermaster said, “Go 
tell the quartermaster-sergeant to bring over Ostrander’s 
clothing record.” 

In a few minutes that worthy appeared with his book. 
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The officer inquired, ‘““What clothing was issued to 
Ostrander)” 

The sergeant began to read off the articles, but was 
interrupted. ‘I want the prices, not the goods.” 

They were named, and the total was ten dollars less 
than my papers showed. Turning to me, the sergeant 
asked, ‘‘Is that all of the clothing you’ve drawn?” 

“Yes, sir,” I responded. 

“Are you sure there was no charge on your original 
descriptive list)” 

For answer Clarke pulled the list out of a pigeonhole 
and handed it to the adjutant, who opened it, saying, “I 
certified to a copy of this and sent it to Sergeant Bright.” 

The quartermaster sat down and erased the figures and 
placed the correct ones underneath, checked them with his 
initials, and wrote underneath, “Alterations and cor- 
rections made by me,” and signed his name, rank, official 
title, and the date, remarking, as he did so, “‘ There, that 
will fix you up all right,”’ and then walked out. I was now 
a full-fledged citizen and my own boss. 

After the officers left, Clarke and I sat down for a long 
talk. 

“Well, what are you going to do now?” he inquired. 

“T don’t know,” I answered. “I don’t want to hang 
around here, for there is nothing to do, and I really want 
to go on farther west. I’d like to go on to Virginia City, 
and from there to Portland, Oregon, where I have some 
cousins; but there’s no telling when the snow will melt in 
the mountain passes, or when it will be safe to go over 
that trail. We don’t hear anything from Fort C. F. Smith, 
and can’t tell when I could get even that far; but any- 
how, I think I shall go on up to Fort Phil Kearny. I 
can get out of there sooner probably than I can from 
here; and, besides, I might find something to do up there.”’ 
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“Well,” Clarke replied, “I think myself that is the best 
thing todo. The cavalry outfit that got in here today will 
probably leave tomorrow for that post. Why don’t you 
arrange to go up with them)” 

“Guess I will. I wonder where I can find the wagon 
boss now?” 

“T saw their captain go into the commanding officer’s 
quarters a minute ago. Why not run over and ask him?” 
suggested Clarke. 

So off I started. Knocking at the door, I was told to 
come in. There were the two officers seated, and as 
Captain Proctor looked up, I said: 

“T should like to go to Phil Kearny with this cavalry 
outfit if | may. There is nothing I can do here.”’ 

“T think that is the best thing you can do, Ostrander,” 
replied Captain Procter, and turning to the other officer 
he remarked: ‘This boy received his honorable discharge 
today. How about it, Captain? Can you arrange for 
him to ride in an ambulance?” 

The officer smiled, and replied, ““No ambulance with 
this command. Our duffle is divided up among the 
wagons.” 

He considered for a moment, and then snapped his 
fingers and gave a chirrup and short whistle, and out from 
behind his chair came a fine setter dog. The officer patted 
him on the head, and, pointing to me, said, “Go speak 
to him.” I gave a short whistle, and the dog walked over, 
stuck his nose between my knees, and went ‘‘Wough!”’ 
wagging his tail the while. 

Both officers smiled, and the owner of the dog said: 
“Tf you'll watch out for the pup, I'll tell the wagon boss 
to fix a place for you in the head wagon. We've got some 
loose hay and some gunnysacks and have fixed up a good 
bed for the pup in the wagon, but he is an awful nuisance. 
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Every time a halt is made he jumps out and wants to 
run around, and we have a devil of a time getting him 
back, for some one has to dismount and boost him in. 
He would freeze his feet if we let him run even a little 
way. How about it? Think you can get on together?”’ 

“We surely can,”’ I answered, patting the dog’s head. 

“All right; you’re a passenger,” he laughed. Then he 
added: ‘‘I want to camp at Crazy Woman’s Fork to- 
morrow night, so we'll make an early start. Be all ready 
by seven o'clock.” 

This ended the interview; but I didn’t neglect to say, 
“Thank you,” and to salute, even if I now were a citizen. 

When [ returned to the office, Clarke asked how I had 
made out. 

“All right,” I said. “I leave with them in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Then you’d better lay in some grub for the trip,” he 
cautioned. So we went over to the sutler’s and I bought 
some crackers and canned goods. 

Supper call sounded, and Clarke said, “Come on to 
grub.” 

“May I sit at the mess now?”’ I asked. 

“Sure! The government has to feed you as long as you 
stay here,” he said. 

After supper Clarke told Curley that I was going in 
the morning, and asked if I could have an early breakfast. 

“Certainly. Come right over after reveille and I'll 
fix you up,” was the genial response. I slipped him a 
couple of dollars, bade him goodnight, and went back to 
the office. 

I had expected to pass a quiet evening just talking with 
Clarke, for I didn’t care to “shake a red rag before a bull”’ 
by going over to B quarters and running up against 
Bright; but presently Lieutenant Kirtland came in, and 
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instead of settling himself for his customary reading, he 
began to talk to me, and really grew quite chummy. 

I quickly convinced myself that he recognized my status 
as a citizen now, so I met him halfway. He asked me 
where my home was, and when I told him Poughkeepsie, 
New York, he exclaimed: 

“Why, I come from Hastings-on-the-Hudson, not far 
from your home,” and for more than an hour we indulged 
in reminiscences of matters connected with estates, towns, 
and villages along the river where we had mutual ac- 
quaintances. 

I felt sorry for Clarke, because military discipline 
didn’t allow him tc participate in our talk. 

As the first note of “taps”? sounded, the lieutenant 
rose, shook hands with me, wished me good luck, and 
bade me goodby, all of which I acknowledged and re- 
turned in kind. 

Then I went outside the door to listen to taps. There 
was a fascination in this call for me. I was always pas- 
sionately fond of music, and taps at Fort Reno can never 
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“His notes rang out clear and true.” 
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be adequately described. We had a fine bugler, and his 
notes rang out clear and true, giving the proper inflection, 
and hanging on to those long notes until I thought his 
breath must give out. In two or three seconds after he 
had finished, from away in the distance every note was 
repeated in a subdued cadence, and without the blare 
of the trumpet; and the sound echoed back, oh, so 
sweetly! And as the last long-drawn-out note was 
quivering on the still air, from nearer at hand and from 
the west it was fully repeated about one third as distinctly 
as the original call; and then, by listening intently, from 
out of the cold, crisp air would come gentle waves of 
sound like the zephyrs passing over billows of water, and 
the ear would detect that beautiful call in all its sweetness 
and its soothing effect. 
And thus ended my last day in the army as a soldier. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


WITH THE FREIGHTERS TO FORT PHIL KEARNY 


THE next morning while it was yet dark, Curley gave me 
a good, warm breakfast. I returned to the office, got my 
valise, box of grub, and blankets and put them at the gate 
near by, to await my transportation. Soon the wagon 
drove up, and a mounted man was with it. I learned 
afterward that he was the wagon boss for the outfit and 
that his name was Stanton. 

“Are you the boy who is going up with me?” he 
inquired. 

eVesr air, 

“All right, PH fix you up.” 

Dismounting, he untied the cord that held the canvas 
cover at the front of the wagon and climbed inside. 
There he pulled down two sacks of corn and filled the 
space between them with empty gunnysacks, thus making 


a good seat. I handed him my box of grub and my valise. 
183 
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Then I climbed inside and he handed up my blankets, 
telling me to arrange them to suit myself. He had fixed 
my seat about two feet or more from the front board, 
and loose hay was packed in the front, halfway to the 
top of the box. On top of this were spread two gunny- 
sacks, over the space arranged for the dog. 

In a few minutes the captain rode up, the dog jump- 
ing and barking around him. The officer himself dis- 
mounted, and giving the pup a boost, landed him inside 
at my feet. Surveying the arrangements, he remarked, 
“T guess you'll both be comfortable.” 

His words proved true; for despite the fact that the 
weather was so severe that cavalrymen and teamsters both 
suffered from frostbitten hands and feet and faces, I was 
not even cold at any time during that ride to Fort Phil 
Kearny. The dog gave more protection than hot bricks 
or a warming-pan would have done. According to my 
little memorandum book, I find that on February 1, 
1867, the day I started for Fort Phil Kearny, the ther- 
mometer was twenty degrees below zero. It certainly 
felt all of that and more when the keen wind caught us out 
on the bleak plains over which we had to go. 

We reached Crazy Woman’s Fork that night. A shel- 
tered place for camp was selected well down in the under- 
brush and near a bluff on the south side. I remained in 
my “snuggery” until campfires were well under way, 
and then, providing myself with some crackers and a can 
of chicken, I got out of the wagon; but I was so stiff and 
cramped by the long ride in close quarters, with a dog 
to hold me down, that I had to jump around a little while 
to get limbered up. 

Finally I went to one of the fires and placed my can of 
chicken among the coals to warm, first, of course, cutting 
off the tin cover. Just as I was beginning to eat it a 
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soldier said to me, “The captain wants to know if you’d 
like a cup of hot coffee?” 

“TI certainly would,” I answered quickly. 

In a few minutes he returned with a tin cup that held 
over a pint. I surely did enjoy that supper. As I re- 
turned the cup and was telling the soldier to thank the 
captain for me, a voice spoke up from a tent near by, 
“Come in here.” 

“The captain wants to speak to you,” said the soldier, 
nodding toward the tent. So I entered. 

The captain was seated on a box by a small heating 
stove. On another box was a lighted candle, held erect 
by grease, into which it had been stuck and kept till the 
grease had hardened again. The officer’s bedding was 
arranged on the ground. He retained his seat on the 
other box, and I stood by the warm stove. 

“Captain Proctor told me that you had served under 
General Philip St. George Cooke,” he began. 

“Yes, sir, I was with him over two years.” 

“T served under him myself for over eight years before 
the war, as a soldier in the Second Dragoons. He was 
our colonel, and it was he who recommended me for a 
commission,” said the captain. 

This, of course, brought forth quite a conversation deal- 
ing with idiosyncrasies of the old general. I remember in 
particular that the captain asked me if the general was 
still trying to improve upon his Tactics. 

At the beginning of the Civil War Cooke’s Cavalry Tac- 
tics was the standard for cavalry, as Hardee’s was for the 
infantry. I told the captain that very much of the work 
I had done for the colonel was copying material referring 
to the Tactics. 

He laughed and said that many a time while his first 
book of tactics was in the making the old colonel would 
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try out his proposed maneuvers on the boys. And some- 
times when he would put his evolutions into practice 
there would be an awful mix-up. The colonel would 
grunt and swear, dismiss the drill, and go back and work 
it all over again until he succeeded in perfecting the 
formation. 

Our interview was concluded by the captain’s remark: 

“Proctor showed me a letter he had from General 
Cooke, in which he gave you a fine character. If there 
is anything I can do for you up here, I shall be glad to 
do it.”’ 

I thanked him, bade him goodnight, and returned to 
my wagon. Stanton, the wagon boss, was standing there, 
and I asked him the captain’s name. 

“Why, that’s old Captain Patrick,’ was his reply. 
“He has been in the army over forty years — came up 
from the ranks. I guess he must be more than sixty years 
old.” 

My curiosity satisfied, I went to bed. I had a good 
night’s sleep and was quite comfortable, but I did miss 
the dog. He had remained in the tent with his master. 

We made camp the next night at Clear Creek. Here 
the kind-hearted captain again sent me a big cup of 
steaming coffee. 

An early start was made the next morning, and some 
time in the afternoon we passed along by Lake De Smet, 
named after Father De Smet, the great Western mission- 
ary. Later we crossed Piney Creek, and coming around 
the point at the base of Pilot Hill, Fort Phil Kearny was 
right before us. 

The approaches were decidedly different from those 
at Reno. At the latter place our first view of the fort had 
been from a high elevation, and its whole interior and 
surroundings were visible at a glance; but here we were 
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in a sort of bottom, on low land, and the fort was situated 
on a high plateau, and only the stockade and roofs of a 
few of the buildings could be seen. The flag, on its high 
staff, blew out in a glorious manner and was a welcome 
sight. 

Our appearance was quickly noticed. The men came 
out at different gates, giving us a welcome similar to the 
one we had received at Fort Reno upon our first arrival 
there. 

The wagonin which I rode wound up the hill and entered 
the fort through the water gate. Passing by a sort of corral 
filled with haystacks and other forage, we drove up to a 
long and narrow building, extending north and south. 
The teamster got down and began unloading articles from 
the back of the wagon. The wagon boss drove up and 
told me I might put my traps in the building for the time 
being. 

On entering with them, I found a large room with six or 
eight bunks. There was a big heating stove and some 
feed boxes. He informed me that the room was used 
by wagon bosses only, but that he would arrange it so 
that I could sleep in there until I could get located. 
Directing me to put my traps in one of the feed boxes, he 
rode away. 

Having several hours to spare before bedtime, I went on 
another prospecting tour to get the lay of the land. 

After dark I returned to my bunk room and sat up 
until quite late, listening to the conversation of the 
wagon bosses. Right there I formed an opinion that I 
have never had reason to change, and that is that the 
wagon bosses and: their subordinates have never been 
appreciated, nor has the public generally ever been 
impressed with the dangerous nature of their services. 
Both officers and privates rightly have received honor, 
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both in song and story, and many of them by personal 
mention for their endurance and bravery. Even the old- 
time scouts, guides, trappers, and mountain men have 
been sought out by writers to preserve a record of their 
wonderful achievements, both as individuals and as a 
class; but who has ever read of the work performed in 
those days by wagon bosses, the teamsters, and the 
the packers? I never have; yet they endured all the dan- 
gers that naturally fell to soldiers and scouts, and in addi- 
tion had their regular duties. Sometimes in published 
accounts of depredations, or of Indian attacks, there has 
been occasional mention of “a teamster was killed.” 
It is high time that these men who often bore the brunt 
of things were given open and adequate praise. On the 
trail, when there were indications of an actual attack or 
a genuine battle with Indians, the packers and teamsters 
had to make the corral and keep control of their stock. 
Any undue excitement on their part might result in stam- 
peding a whole outfit; and a stampede under such con- 
ditions was fully as disastrous as a successful charge of 
wild Indians. It was a post full of real danger, requiring 
a cool head and a steady hand. On the work of the 
teamsters when the outfit was under fire, the success 
of the whole command depended. These packers, team- 
sters, and wagon bosses may have been considered as 
tough characters. They probably thought they had to 
be, for theirs was a tough job. Many of them were hard 
drinkers, hard swearers, and addicted to vices; but they 
generally proved true blue whenever tight pinches came. 

It was with such a body of men that I spent my first 
evening at Fort Phil Kearny. Stanton, as the latest 
wagon-boss arrival, occupied the center of interest and 
was kept busy answering questions from those who were 
likely to accompany the next outfit going down the trail 
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over which we had just come. There were several men 
also at the store that evening who had been in charge of 
wood trains and other work in the vicinity of the fort. 
They had some thrilling experiences to relate; for prac- 
tically every stick of timber and every stone that had 
gone into the building of the “hated fort’? had been 
obtained under fire. 

The following poem, by George Steunenberg, gives a 
pretty clear idea of the work, from the packers’ point, of 


view. it applies just as truly to the work of the anny “\, 
freighters: pans \ 
We're the boys that pack the rations when the army Mie the trail, 
And you'll always find us ready for a hike; tee a 
No matter how you hit ’er up we’re never known to fail fees 
To be with you when you finish down the pike. 
Chase yourself across the mountains till your men are droppin’ dead, “ 
Pitch your camp a thousand miles from anywhere, 
But when you’re pitchin’ shelter tents and rollin’ out your bed, 
You can bet you’ll find the pack-train there! 


Naw! I wouldn’t be a soldier if they made me brigadier! 
And I’d die before I’d wear a uniform! 

Give me the old blue overalls for twelve months in the year, 
And a slicker when we chance to strike a storm; 

No, we ain’t so much to look at, and our ways are rather slack, 
And along the trail you’re apt to hear us swear; 

But when you’re out of rations and your belly rubs your back, 
You can bet you’ll find the pack-train there! 


Want to see us pack a mule? Clap the blind across his face, 
Give the rope a simple scientific twitch; 

Now we heave the sacks and boxes up and butt ’em into place, 
And in half a shake we’ve got the diamond hitch! 

Sixty seconds to a mule, and we beat it down the trail, 
To the tinkle of the old bell mare — 

Hit the grit for all you’re worth — chase yourself around the earth, 
But you’ll always find the pack-train there. 
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There’s a string of fifty mules good for seven tons of freight — 
Sacks of flour, slabs of bacon, bales of hay! 

Grand pianos, kegs of whisky — tho’ it may evaporate — 
And we never kick at thirty miles a day! 

Over snowy peaks and canyons where a slip is ‘‘adios!”’ 
For you’d drop a half a mile through empty air, 

Lead us anywhere you please — over rocks and fallen trees — 
But you'll always find the pack-train there! 


When you’re stationed in the firin’ line along a rocky crest, 
And you’re diggin’ like a gopher in the dirt, 

When the chunks of lead are comin’ like a hummin’ hornets’ nest, 
And you’re tyin’ up your wounded with your shirt; 

When you’ ve searched the dead for ca’tridges and shot ’em all away, 
And you feel yourself beginnin’ to despair, 

Then you yell for ammunition — oh, you needn’t holler twice, 
For you bet you'll find the pack-train there! 
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“T knew this was old Jim Bridger.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


MEETING A FAMOUS OLD MOUNTAINEER 


Tus sutler’s store was the principal hang-out of all the 
old-timers at the fort. And at that time there were 
some of the real ones at Fort Phil Kearny — trail blazers 
and Indian fighters, who were to the Northwest what 
Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton were to Kentucky, 
what Sam Houston and Davy Crockett were to Texas, 
and what Kit Carson was to New Mexico. 

One man I noticed in particular. When I first saw 
him he was tilted back in a chair with one arm on the 
counter. His once light-colored hat, now dingy and 
smoky, was pulled down so that it hid nearly half his 
face. His face, tanned by Wyoming winds, was some- 
what wrinkled, and he wore a stubby beard. His square- 
set jaw and his keen eyes showed real character and 
intelligence. 

Nearly every one who came in said, “Hello, Jim!” or 
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“Howdy, Jim!” and he replied, “How!” or merely 
nodded his head in acknowledgment. So I knew this 
was old Jim Bridger, the most noted plainsman, scout, 
trapper, and guide in the Rocky Mountains. 

Finally one man entered the store, whom I recognized 
as Jack — the man who had lost the sage hen. After 
saluting Bridger with a nod and “How de do,” he stood 
by the stove a few minutes and then walked over to the 
counter. 

I went over and touched him on the arm, saying, 
“Hello, Jack!” 

Turning quickly, he answered, “‘Hello! When did you 
get here?” 

“Just got in this afternoon.” 

“Who did you come up with?” 

“Captain Patrick and some Second Cavalry men,” I 
replied. ‘Stanton was wagon boss, but I don’t know 
who was guide or scout. It was too cold to look ’em 


up.” 

After a few more questions and answers I inquired, 
“TIsn’t that old Jim Bridger over there?” 

“Of course it is. Everybody knows Jim,” said he. 

“Well, won’t you tell him I’ve got something Nick 
Janis told me to show him)” 

“Why don’t you tell him yourself?” 

*T don’t know him, and further, I don’t want to seem 
impertinent.” 

“Oh, well, come on over,” he exclaimed, and I went 
over with him to the quiet-looking mountain man. 

His introduction was a cold-water douche to me: 
“Say, Jim, here’s the kid that killed the big elk coming 
up with us last fall.” 

Then I knew that the story of my case of “buck 
fever” had preceded me. For a minute or two I was 
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tempted to retaliate and ask Jack what became of that 
sage hen. 

Bridger, however, merely responded, ‘‘Howdy!” and 
I'm sure there was a twinkle in his eye; but I was bound 
to get in my work, so IJ said: 

“Nick Janis told me to see you if I got up here.” 

“You know Nick?” 

“Yes, he gave me something just before I left Laramie 
and told me to show it to you and ask you if it was any 
good,” 

The veteran plainsman reached out his hand as if to 
receive it, but I quickly added: “It’s in my valise down 
in the bunk room. [I'll bring it up in the morning.” 

“All right,” was the reply. “Nick Janis is a mighty 
good man — one of the whitest men on the Plains.” 

The next morning I put the gloves in my pocket and 
went back to the store, where, about ten o’clock, Bridger 
came in and took his accustomed seat by the counter. I 
went up to him, bade him good morning, and handed 
him the gloves, saying: “Nick gave them to me.” 

Of course Bridger had seen many a pair of gloves far 
more elegant than mine, but he took them, turned them 
over and over, and commenced picking the beadwork on 
the cuff of the gauntlet. Finally he located a sliver of 
the sinew thread which held the beads, and, nodding his 
head, said: 

“Yes, they’re all right; made of good stuff. How 
much did you pay Nick for ’em?” 

“T didn’t pay him anything. He gave them to me.” 

Bridger handed the gloves back to me, and shaking 
his head, as if in doubt, said: “Old Nick ain’t givin’ 
such stuff away fer nothin’. You must hev tickled him 


somehow.” 
“Oh!” I replied, “I did give him a little pistol once.” 
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‘“‘What kind?” queried the scout; and then I described 
it fully. He smiled. “Yep, I’ve seen that kind, but 
never handled ’em. Was afeard I’d break it. What 
did Nick do with it?” 

“Nick broke the gun, peeked through the barrel, pulled 
out the cylinder, counted the holes, peeked through ’em, 
and then rolled it across the floor,” I replied. 

At that Bridger threw back his head and roared with 
laughter. “Ho, ho, ho! Nick Janis is a damn big kid! 
If somebuddy’d give him a rag baby, he’d play with it.” 
Then, soberly, he added, “But he’s a squar’ man — 
none better; only when he gits to yarnin’, then he can 
tell a bigger lien any man this side the Missouri 
River.” 

And then, as if to close the conversation, he said, 
“Wal, if you’re a friend of Nick’s I guess you're all 
right.” 

Van Volzah, the mail carrier, also made that store his 
hangout. I had known him down below at Reno and 
Laramie. He made one trip down while I was at Phil 
Kearny, but never returned. He was “jumped” by 
Indians just below Reno. We found remnants of his 
mail, but never any sign of his body. In his escort on 
that trip was a boy named Dickinson, of A Company, 
who, of course, shared a similar fate. 

John Phillips came into the store frequently, but I 
met and conversed with him more often at mealtime 
at Mrs. Washington’s, where we took our meals. Mrs. 
Washington and her husband occupied a cabin just out- 
side the stockade, where they served meals to the public 
— what there was at Fort Phil Kearny. 

Another old-timer, who afterward shared blankets 
with me on our way down, was “Big Sam.” I never 
heard him called by any other name. He weighed up- 
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ward of two hundred and fifty pounds, and had a heart 
in excess of his size. There was also among the loungers 
at the store a Crow Indian, who, I afterward found out, 
was on the post quartermaster’s rolls as “interpreter.” 
He used to get off in a corner, squat down on the floor, 
and remain there for hours at a time, neither noticing 
the frequenters nor receiving any particular notice from 
them. At times he rode away from the post and was 
gone two or three days, but whatever reports he made 
were only to those higher up. 

Another character I often fell in with on my way to 
and from meals was a small, wiry man, who told me 
that he had been south of the line for over twenty years, 
engaged in trapping and prospecting. Originally he had 
come from the Hudson Bay country, his birthplace. 
From him I got much information about the territory 
over which he had trapped and hunted; but it came 
only after “pumping” on my part, for he was not at all 
talkative. What he did tell me, however, made me 
decide to see some of the northwest country. 

His advice was that if I was determined to go farther 
into the mountain land, to try and get in with some 
prospectors and be chosen as “recorder” for their min- 
ing camp, if they made a location. Then he explained 
to me the full “modus operandi.”” It sounded good to 
me, and later on I bought a horse for the trip; but my 
plans were all nipped in the bud. 

After my interview with Jim Bridger, I returned to 
my bunk room to put away my gloves and then sat 
down to think things over. Having left Reno, I had no 
claim on the government for support here, and I began 
to think I had made a mistake in leaving that base of 
supplies. While I was pondering thus, a soldier appeared 
at the door, and asked, “Is your name Ostrander?” 
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Yes, sir.” 

“General Dandy, the district quartermaster, wants 
you to report to him at once.” 

Of course I arose to go, but I could not resist the 
temptation to ask, ‘““Why does he want me?”’ 

“T dunno; he just told me to find you and bring you 
to the office,” was the response. 

Naturally I was just a bit scared, but when I stepped 
into the office I saw some familiar faces. Two clerks 
who had occupied quarters near mine in Fort Laramie 
were there. They were both first-class accountants and 
could get away with more work in three hours than 
ordinary clerks would in three days. 

The instant I stepped inside the door the elder of the 
men spoke up: “Why, that’s one of the boys that nearly 
burned us out at Laramie.” 

I grinned, but before I could make any reply the 
orderly, standing in the doorway of an inner office, said, 
“Come this way.” 

As I entered, General Dandy wheeled in his chair, and 
I observed that he had two letters in his hand, which he 
glanced over while I stood at attention. The interview 
was very short — and sweet — to me. 

“Captain Proctor informs me that you are a good 
clerk. Do you want to go to work here>” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered promptly. 

“Very well; your pay will be seventy-five dollars per 
month,” and while saying it he was scribbling some- 
thing in lead pencil on the back of one of the letters. 
Handing it to me, he said, “Give that to the clerk.” 
Then he turned to his desk. 

As his back was toward me I managed to read the 
endorsement before I reached the chief clerk’s desk. It 
was only this, “Put him to work.” | 
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The clerk glanced at it and threw it to the other, 
saying, “Fix him.” 

The fixing consisted of merely moving his writing 
material a few feet away from the window and placing 
pens, ink, and other materials in order. 

In the northeast corner of the room a smaller space 
was partitioned off and furnished for a washroom. Some 
cleats were nailed to the stanchions, making a ladder up 
to the ceiling. I was told to climb up and I would find 
a wide bunk in the loft, which I could share with 
“Charlie.” The latter was a youngster not over twelve 
or thirteen years old, the son of one of the employees. 

“The only place I know of where you can get meals is 
at Mrs. Washington’s,” said the clerk. Pointing out of 
the window, he showed me her house, about a hundred 
yards from the stockade and between the fort and Big 
Piney Creek. “I'll give you a letter to her, telling her 
you are employed here as a clerk,” he added. 

& So I took the letter and went down to call on the lady. 
Satisfactory terms were agreed upon, hours for meals 
specified, and then J returned to the office. 

It was about four o’clock, and I found both clerks 
sitting back and reading. I went over to my chair and 
asked, ‘‘What shall I do?” 

“You'd better run down and gather up your traps and 
bring ’em up to your bunk,” was the reply, and I pro- 
ceeded to obey orders at once. After I had stowed 
them away, I came down and inquired if there was any 
work for me to do. 

They both laughed, and one of them said, “He'll get 
over that pretty quick.” 

The other advised me to “go out, walk around, and 
get acquainted.” 

I made a bee line for the sutler’s store. That place 
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became my regular hangout each day after office hours. 
I was given a key to the door of the office where I worked 
so that I could come in at any time, but of course I was 
not expected to remain out after taps. 

The floor in our office was so elevated that my window 
was higher than the stockade. Over this I could see 
Big Piney and its valley for a few miles each way; but 
the center of attraction to me was Lodge Trail Ridge, 
beyond which the tragic Fetterman fight had occurred. 
Just east of the ridge, and where the trail crossed over 
the hill, was the point where I was told Indians often 
made their appearance. I was curious to know what 
else was over there. 

One afternoon four small objects appeared right on 
the crest of the hill and moved rapidly down toward the 
fort. On a dead run they came down the trail until 
they struck level ground, when they turned east. They 
were buffaloes, in single file about thirty or forty feet 
apart, lumbering along at their fastest gait until they 
disappeared beyond the hills. 

Of course their actions created a little excitement. 
In the sutler’s store that evening some one asked Jim 
Bridger what he thought occasioned their appearance. 

“Bufflers don’t gin’rally start off this time o’ year and 
run for miles ’thout stoppin’ ‘less thar’s somethin’ behind 
to start ’em off,’ was Jim’s comment. “I reckon we'll 
hear from Injuns shortly.” 

The very next day six or eight Indians appeared right 
at the point where those buffaloes had first appeared. 
The Indians rode back and forth, waving blankets. 

Immediately all was excitement. The cry went up, 
“Indians on Lodge Trail Ridge!”’ 

I stepped to the door and saw the gun squad at their 
station removing tarpaulins from the howitzers, while 
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soldiers were gathering at quarters; but the Indians 
remained where they were first seen, still waving 
blankets. 

Our Crow interpreter was sent out, and riding like the 
wind, he went down across the flat to the ford crossing 
Big Piney. Disappearing in the timber, he soon reap- 
peared riding up the trail toward the Indians on the 
crest of the ridge. He halted when about halfway up, 
and two or three of the party came down and met him. 
In a very few minutes he turned and came back into the 
fort with his pony on the run, dismounted, and went into 
post headquarters. Very soon he came out, mounted 
his horse, and went back over the same route. Meeting 
the waiting Indians, he accompanied them back to the 
crest of the hill. 

In the meantime the news was circulated. <A _ big 
party of Crow Indians with their families wanted to 
come into the fort to ““make swap,” and permission had 
been granted. It was like a circus parade to see them 
approaching the fort. In single file the mounted bucks 
came ahead, followed by a long string of squaws riding 
and driving ponies, which were dragging tepee poles 
loaded with robes, skins, and other articles. When the 
head of the procession was near the fort, the other end 
was just coming over the top of Lodge Trail Ridge. 

Many of the men went out to watch them. I could 
see it all from my window. They came along the north 
side of the stockade and entered at the big eastern gate, 
where they set up their village in the extreme northeast 
corner. 

As soon as the office closed, I went down and found a 
busy community. Tepees were being set up, skins piled, 
and buffalo robes hung on poles and the stockade posts. 
None of the soldiers were there yet, and only a few 
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civilians; but among them I saw Jim Bridger, who was 
walking around examining the goods. 

When I got a chance, I said to him: “Mr. Bridger, I 
wish I could get one or two of those buffalo robes. 
Won’t you help me buy ’em? I don’t know how to 
‘swap’ with the Indians.” 

“Sure,”’ was his response. ‘‘ You run up to the sutler’s 
and buy half a dozen plugs of tobacco, but don’t you let 
any of them bucks see you put ’em in my pocket.” 

I lost no time in securing the tobacco. When I re- 
turned, I found Bridger holding up and examining a fine, 
large robe, and under its cover I managed to slip three 
plugs of tobacco into each of his side pockets. Then I 
turned to look at some other robes. I finally found a 
very small one, evidently a calfskin, the hair of which 
was long and silky. I heard Bridger palaver with a 
big buck and saw him throw the big robe to one side; 
then I motioned and pointed to the smaller one. In a 
few minutes the old trader threw this one on to the 
larger one and beckoned for me to come over. 

“Hold out your arms,” said he, and he gathered up 
the robes and folded them so that I could carry them. 
“Hide ’em away quick,’ was his injunction, and I 
hastened with them to the bunk room, where I hid them 
in an empty feedbox. 

I then returned to “Tepee Town” and found Bridger 
still lounging around. “Can you get me a couple of 
good beaver skins?” I inquired, nodding toward a pile 
of skins resting against the stockade. The old scout 
laughed, and said, “Run and get a couple of more 
plugs;” and then he added: “Thats all I'll git fer you. 
Other folks’ll be wantin’ some.” 

I followed directions, again slipping the plugs into 
Bridger’s pocket, and then left him. In a few minutes 
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IT saw him throw out two beaver skins. Pointing to 
them, he said, ““Take ’em away.” 

It required two trips for me to carry my plunder from 
the bunk house to the office, and I had a hard time 
dragging them up into the loft and spreading them out 
over the joists. But I felt rich in furs. I had two fine 
buffalo robes and two elegant beaver skins — leave it to 
Jim Bridger to select choice ones —all for the small 
price of eight plugs of tobacco. The beaver skins came 
in handy in after years, when for several seasons I wore 
a pair of gloves and a big fur collar as a result of that 
day’s “‘swap.”’ 

But while those Indians remained at the fort I had a 
bad fright thrown into me one day for a few minutes. 
The incident I find recorded in my memorandum book 
as follows: “March 24, 1867 — Hunting, up Little Piney 

reek; big scare for a minute.” | 

I had gone out at the water gate on the south side of 
the fort, taking the wood road going west. When but a 
few hundred feet beyond the fort, I went off into some 
underbrush and timber, hoping to find jack rabbits or 
wild fowl. After’a while I heard hoof-beats. A horse 
was coming on a dead run down the road from the west. 
Crawling through the brush until I could see the road, 
I suddenly saw an Indian on horseback, and I dodged 
behind a big tree, my heart beating like a trip-hammer. 

The Indian was a ghastly sight. Naked to the waist, 
with his hair streaming out behind, and with great 
splashes of blood on his body and all over the side of his 
pony, he passed me on the run. The scare old Washeesh 
had given me was as nothing compared to this shock; 
only this did not last so long. The bloody-looking 
Indian swung on into the gate while I stood staring. 
Then I realized that it was only one of our Crow visitors. 
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He had been on a hunt, killed a deer, and having dressed 
it and cut its throat, he had thrown it over the shoulders 
of his pony, and the galloping, rough motions had caused 
the bloody decorations to his horse and person. 

I had hunted enough for that day, and at the supper 
table I related my experience. Mrs. Washington laughed, 
and told me I should have some steaks off that deer for 
my breakfast, as she had just bought a hind quarter of it 
from the Indian. 

Since my arrival at the fort I had not seen a single 
man under the influence of liquor, and I was therefore 
surprised one morning when our office orderly told us 
that half a dozen soldiers had been thrown into the 
guardhouse for being drunk. One had even been taken 
to the hospital, as his condition appeared to be serious. 

An investigation was being conducted to ascertain, if 
possible, where the soldiers had obtained their liquor, 
for it was known they could not have got it inside the 
fort. They had gone outside just at dusk, perfectly 
sober and carrying no liquor with them, as had been 
proved. During the day an officer, accompanied by six 
mounted men, rode out of the fort and disappeared 
around the point at the north end of Pilot Hill. In less 
than half an hour they reappeared, accompanied by the 
real source of supply. 

A tough-looking citizen between fifty and sixty years 
of age, and wearing an old-style peg leg, had planted 
himself in a convenient spot out of sight of the fort. 
With a mule and cart, upon which were fastened two 
barrels of liquor, he had made his way through those 
miles of dangerous territory and had encountered neither 
Indians nor outfits to interfere with him. 

As it was a heinous offense to bring whisky into an 
Indian country under such conditions, we really expected 
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a drumhead court-martial and a hanging; but the dealer 
in firewater suddenly disappeared, and the matter was 
hushed up. Just what happened to this old ‘rum 
runner” we never were able to learn. The officers were 
very indignant, and I heard one of them say that the 
liquor dispensed by the man was rank poison, consisting 
chiefly of strychnine, capsicum, alcohol, and water. I 
know it was all emptied into Little Piney Creek; the 
mule was turned into the post corral, and as for the 
man — well, I give it up. 

As the weather moderated and the snow began to 
disappear from the side hills and trails, my desire to go 
farther into the Northwest became more pronounced. 

How I was to get there was the important question. 
I felt that it was hardly safe to trust entirely to chance 
opportunities of falling- in with outfits where walking 
would be my only means of progression, so I decided to 
buy a horse. 

I had often noticed a small sorrel horse in front of the 
sutler’s store, and found out that the animal belonged to 
Lieutenant Harrington, of the Second Cavalry. He had 
gone down some months before and left his mount with 
the sutler to be sold. Granted permission one day, I 
mounted and made a complete circuit of the fort, out- 
side the stockade. When the ride was over, I just 
wanted that horse; but the price seemed pretty steep — 
twe hundred dollars, and not a cent less. One day I put 
the question to Jim Bridger, ‘What is that horse Billy 
really worth?” 

He looked surprised, and asked me why I wanted to 
know. [ told him that when I got ready to leave Fort 
Phil Kearny I intended to go Northwest and should need 
a horse. 

Shaking his head, he said: “You don’t want no hoss 
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here. No place whar you kin ride him — ’tain’t safe. 
You got a good job, gettin’ good pay; you’d better stick 
to it and let hosses alone.” 

However, I persisted in my inquiry, and he finally 
said: ‘“‘Now, I ain’t advisin’ you to buy a hoss, but that 
hoss Billy is a good one, sound in wind and limb; not a 
spot er blemish on him, and he’s wuth two hundred 
dollars. That’s all I’m goin’ to say,” and he turned on 
his heel and walked off. 

Being now satisfied as to valuation, the problem that 
confronted me was how I could come into possession, for 
I was shy that two hundred dollars. As my salary was 
seventy-five dollars a month, I concluded I could pay at 
the rate of fifty per month, provided I could purchase on 
time; so I made such a proposition to the sutler and 
offered to deposit my final papers with him as security 
for full payment. Purchase was made on that basis, 
with the further arrangement that the sutler should have 
the use of Billy at any and all times, in consideration 
for which he agreed to furnish stable room and feed. So 
now I really owned a good horse, and afternoons I used 
to saddle up and make a circuit of the fort, occasionally 
riding down toward the ford across the Big Piney, but 
never going nearer than one or two hundred yards from 
the timber. 

Matters were running along smoothly and there had 
been no appearance of hostile Indians for nearly three 
months, doubtless owing to the intense cold weather and 
deep snow on the trails and hills. I was daily becoming 
more proficient in horsemanship, and began to think I 
could put up as good a run as the next one in a case of 
emergency. 

One afternoon — it was in April, 1867 — we were busy 
sorting a mail that had arrived from below the night 
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before. General Wessels’ orderly stepped into the office 
and said: “The commanding officer sends his compli- 
ments to you and asks that Mr. Ostrander call upon him 
at the close of office hours.” 

That was a peculiarly worded message — evidently an 
order made in the form of a request; but that “Mr.” 
made all of us sit up and take notice. 

I answered the orderly by saying, “Thank you, I’ll 
be on hand,” and the time passed quickly until three- 
thirty. Of course the other two clerks joined me in 
wondering what was up. 

I was somewhat nervous, and just a little bit scared, 
as I entered the general’s office; but he quickly set me 
at ease by pointing to a chair, and saying, “Bring up a 
chair, Mr. Ostrander, and sit down.” 

The questions he put to me for some little time gave 
me no intimation of what was to follow. They were of 
a general character — where, when, and how I came to 
enter the regular army; the date of my discharge, and 
why I had left Fort Reno to come to Fort Phil Kearny. 
My answers appeared to satisfy him, and he finally asked 
if I had in any manner kept in touch with the War 
Department. 

I told him that having received my honorable dis- 
charge I had felt that all affiliations between myself and 
the War Department had ceased, and that not only had 
I not kept in touch with it, but I had written only one 
letter East since my discharge, and that was to my 
father, and that I had not even heard from him in reply. 

The general laughed, and said, “Well, I think he has 
been kept busy writing for you rather than to you,” 
and then he went on to explain. 

Captain Proctor, commanding officer at Fort Reno, 
had forwarded a letter from General Auger, command- 
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ing the Department of the Platte, stating that the War 
Department had directed that a board of officers be 
convened to examine into the qualifications of Alson B. 
Ostrander, late private, Company B, Twenty-seventh 
Infantry, for a commission as second lieutenant in the 
army. As Ostrander’s whereabouts were unknown at 
headquarters, it was inadvisable to select a time, place, 
or detail for the board until he could be heard from, and 
in order to expedite matters, if this communication 
succeeded in locating him, that he be requested to pro- 
ceed forthwith to Camp Stevenson, near Julesburg, Colo- 
rado, and report in person to the commanding officer, 
and by telegraph to department headquarters, after 
which a special order would be issued to cover the 
case. 

All this came like a thunderclap to me, and I had 
nothing at all to say. General Wessels probably appreci- 
ated my surprise, as the cause of my silence, and re- 
marked: ‘Well, young man, this appears to be your 
chance, and I’ll do what I can to help you. General 
Dandy will join with me and give you a letter to the 
president of the board, certifying your character and busi- 
ness qualifications. We discussed that this morning.” 
: He then informed me that Major Van Voast, with an 
escort of twenty soldiers, was going down to Laramie, 
and probably twenty more discharged soldiers and some 
civilians would be in the outfit. They would leave in 
two or three days, and he advised me to be ready and 
to accompany the party. 

As he had evidently taken things into his own hands, 
I had no comments to make, except to thank him, and 
that closed the interview. 

I walked out on air, but was not entirely satisfied in 
my own mind as to whether I was pleased or not, for it 
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had upset all my own plans, and obliterated all hopes of 
my intended trip into the Northwest. 

On reaching the office, I found that the news had pre- 
ceded me. General Dandy had told the clerks of his 
interview with General Wessels, and they congratulated 
me and began to call me “lieutenant” right off the reel. 

That title was a bore to me during the balance of my 
stay at Fort Phil Kearny, for the news was quickly 
spread, and when I went to the sutler’s store that title 
was the first greeting I received from every one. 

But now I was in a quandary as to how I was going to 
get away honorably and leave no debts behind. I was 
in debt for a horse and had a small store account and 
two thirds of a month’s board bill, and had no money 
in sight, except part of a month’s salary. And here is 
where my obligation to the sutler comes in. 

There was some doubt as to the total value of my 
“final papers.” On their face they showed there was 
due me for back pay, bounty, and clothing, $385; but 
under the regulations I was also entitled to transpor- 
tation from Fort Reno to the place of my enlistment, to 
be commuted at the rate of ten cents a mile. I was also 
entitled to the price of a ration for each day of travel, 
twenty miles per day being the regulation allowance. 
So my traveling allowances depended solely upon the 
mileage between Reno and my home, but neither of us 
knew what the paymaster’s figures would be. 

The sutler finally proposed to allow me $450 for my 
claim, which was satisfactory to me; so he gave me a 
bill of sale for Billy and $250 in cash. 

As far as I was concerned, the incident was closed, and 
after [ had made a legal assignment of my papers to him, 
I never expected to hear anything further from them; 
but nine months afterward, at my home in New York 
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State, I received a letter from the sutler enclosing draft 
on Kountz Brothers, bankers, in Omaha, for $58, and 
stating that the United States paymaster had paid him 
$508.05 on my papers; he took pleasure in forwarding 
the balance to me. That stamped him, in my estimation, 
as a downright honest man. 

I was now able to settle up all my debts and purchase 
upward of fifty dollars’ worth of canned goods to eat 
on the way down. This might look like extravagance, 
but it didn’t go far. Canned peaches and other fruits 
that have been sold nowadays for from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents per can, were, in those days, at that far 
Western outpost of civilization, $1.75 and $2 per can; 
and canned meats and fowl, sold nowadays for from 
twenty-five to forty cents per can, were $2.75 and $3 
per can at Fort Phil Kearny. Nor were those prices 
considered exorbitant; for it was known that freighters 
charged from $20 to $25 per hundred pounds from the 
Missouri River to the mountains, and with the addi- 
tional risk of non-delivery, by reason of Indian raids 
and other causes, profiteering, even at those figures, was 
not even thought of. 

Being informed that Major Van Voast and his escort 
would leave on the morning of April 23, I called on 
General Wessels and reported myself as ready for the 
trip. He handed me two sealed envelopes, one addressed 
to the commanding officer at Camp Stevenson, and one 
to the commanding officer at Fort Laramie. He ex- 
plained that the one at Laramie was a request that I be 
permitted to ride in the United States mail ambulance 
from Laramie to Julesburg, and giving the reason there- 
for; the other was to identify me to the commanding 
officer at Camp Stevenson. The general also handed me 
one unsealed envelope which contained two letters, one 
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from himself and one from General Dandy, to be handed 
to the board of officers when they convened. 

General Wessels had done everything possible to facili- 
tate my journey and to expedite my appearance before 
the board. I spent the remainder of the afternoon in 
packing my things. I roped, tied, and tagged my fur 
goods and arranged to have them forwarded by the first 
freighters’ outfit going down. Then I passed the evening 
in the sutler’s store. 

As I was leaving the place, Jim Bridger, bidding me 
goodby and good luck, drew from his pocket a beaded 
buckskin pouch filled with tobacco, and handed it to me, 
saying, “Here, boy, is some terbaccer for you to smoke 
on the way down.” I could not find words properly to 
thank the kind-hearted old scout, but I think he must 
have felt, my appreciation as I gripped his hand and left 
him with my other old friends in Fort Phil Kearny. The 
little tobacco pouch he gave me is still one of my most 
treasured possessions. 


“¢ Them tracks ain’t more’n an hour old.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


BACK-TRAILING THROUGH INDIAN COUNTRY 


I was awakened the next morning by a pounding on the 
office door, and hurrying down from my bunk in the loft 
I found a teamster and wagon. He told me he had been 
sent to get whatever stuff I had to take down; so I 
quickly produced my “duffle” and helped him put it in 
the wagon. 

It was to be a hurry-up trip, and only four wagons 
and an ambulance were to be taken with the outfit. 
When I inquired how they expected to carry forage, 
rations, and the necessary camp outfit and tents in three 
wagons, he laughed, as he told me, ‘No tents for this 
bunch — only one for the major.”’ Then, noticing that 
I had put my blankets in the wagon, he advised me to 
roll and tie them and carry them on my horse, as all the 
other mounted men would do; otherwise, if the dough- 
boys got hold of them, I might have trouble in locating 
them. His advice was good. 
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As soon as the teamster had departed with his wagon 
I went over to the stables and gave Billy a rubdown and 
some feed, and while he was eating I went down and got 
my last meal at_ Mrs. Washington’s. When that was 
finished, I went back to the stable and saddled Billy. 

Riding over to the sutler’s store for a final goodby, I 
met with a pleasant surprise. My friends, Jack and 
Big Sam, were to be guide and scout for the outfit. 
Several other old-timers also were going with us as far 
as Laramie, to outfit for prospecting trips into the 
mountains. 

Jack, Sam, and I rode away together to overtake the 
outfit, which already was swinging along the trail for the 
south. We caught it before it reached Lake De Smet, 
and the guides took their places at the head of the 
column. I managed to keep with them all the way to 
Fort Laramie, so I got a first look in upon what myer 
along the way. 

The minute we reached the sandy stretch Rn 
bordered Clear Creek, both Jack and Sam halted, and 
leaned way over from their saddles, closely scrutinizing 
the ground. At the same time each held up an arm as a 
signal to the outfit to halt. After a moment or so Jack 
said: 

“You stay here, Sam, and [’ll go over and see which 
way they’re goin’.” 

On a trot he crossed the ford and disappeared in the 
underbrush. 

‘““What’s the matter?’’ I asked, a bit nervously. 

Pointing down into the sand, Sam replied: ‘Why, 
can’t you see? Injuns, and a big bunch of ’em. Them 
tracks ain’t more’n an hour old.” 

I walked my horse forward a few steps, and leaning 
over I could plainly see the tracks of ponies in the sand, 
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but how many there were or how long since they had 
been made, was a conundrum to me, and I inquired, 
“How can you tell)” 

Sam proceeded to explain, but after he had finished 
and proved that the signs were as plain as print, I must 
confess that I couldn’t get the secret of “track language.” 

We soon saw Jack riding up on the higher ground 
beyond the underbrush. Coming to a halt and shading 
his eyes with both hands, he gazed long and earnestly 
toward the east —the direction we were traveling — 
and then turning back he trotted toward us. Reaching 
the ford he beckoned, and shouted, ‘“‘Come on!” 

Sam repeated the signal to the outfit and all hands 
splashed through: the ford to the other side. 

“How many?” Sam inquired. 

“Thirty or forty, at least,’ returned Jack. 

“D’ye think they’ve seen us yet)” queried Sam. 

“Can’t tell, but they'll see us soon, for they’re movin’ 
mighty slow. (Guess we'd better post the major.” 

As soon as Major Van Voast had ridden forward, the 
situation was explained, and the order given to close up 
the wagons; escort divide and ride alongside. At the 
first sight of Indians the teamsters were to make a quick 
corral and prepare for defense. 

These precautions were timely, for in less than two 
hours, when we were on open prairie, the redskins ap- 
peared, coming over the crest of the hill at our left. 
Riding up to within three quarters of a mile of us, they 
began to dash back and forth parallel with our column, 
just out of rifle range. Evidently they concluded that 
our preparations were too formidable, for finally they 
disappeared toward the east. 

“That’s probably the same bunch that just crossed the 
creek at the ford,” said Jack. “Now they’ve sized us up 
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they’ll be liable to pester us a good part of the way 
down.” Jack had it right, as afterward developed. 

At Crazy Woman’s Fork we could have selected a 
good camping spot, but Jack said he didn’t like the 
looks of things. He suggested to Major Van Voast that 
we make a dry camp a couple of miles before reaching 
that stream, where we would be in the open and in a 
position to make a better defense in case of emergency. 
The major agreed, and camp was pitched. 

On reaching Crazy Woman’s Fork early next morning, 
Sam proposed to ride through alone to see if there were 
any signs of an ambush. The major consented, and we 
made a halt at the edge of the timber, awaiting the 
guide’s return. In less than half an hour he was back 
and reported the way all clear; so down we went into 
the timber, and at the first ford halted long enough to 
give all the stock a good drink of water, but before we 
had pushed entirely through the forks we had an exciting 
time for about five minutes. 

We had reached a point about two hundred yards 
from the far edge of the forks when through the under- 
brush we saw a horseman approaching on a lope. Only 
his head and shoulders were visible, and we could not 
make out whether he was a redskin or a white man. 
He wore a battered hat and soldier’s overcoat, but that 
was often an Indian’s costume. 

Sam dashed off to the right in the direction of higher 
ground, while Jack spurred to the left through the brush, 
leaving me alone in the middle of the trail and scared 
stiff. 

No warning had been given to the others, and they 
were coming slowly. The horseman was still approach- 
ing and I sat there alone on my horse, in fear and 
trembling, but with my rifle at full cock, prepared to 
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shoot first if he came too near or showed hostile inten- 
tions. Suddenly he swerved his horse to the left and 
made a complete horseshoe, finally halting and dropping 
the reins, while his horse bowed its head as if to drink. 

Just then we heard a shout, and on the right bank of 
the fork stood Sam, with his gun covering the stranger. 
As the latter looked up, he pushed back his hat, exposing 
his face, and Sam fairly exploded. I could not catch all 
his words, but the tenor of what I did hear would have 
made Billy Sunday envious of his vocabulary. Sam’s 
shout had attracted Jack, who came crashing through 
the brush from the other side, and when the three finally 
met, the air was positively blue with profanity. The 
stranger turned out to be the wagon boss of a freighting 
outfit, the first one up the trail that spring. The train 
had halted at. the entrance of the forks, while the wagon 
boss had ridden on ahead to look for good water holes. 
We accompanied him back to where his train was halted. 
While we were talking with the freighters, our outfit 
passed by. 

That afternoon, when about fifteen miles from Fort 
Reno, we made about the quickest exhibition of corraling 
and preparing for defense that one could imagine. The 
trail was in the open, with slightly undulating hills on 
our left. Suddenly from around a point of one of these 
hills, not more than three fourths of a mile in front of 
us, a bunch of Indians came on a dead run, yelling 
like fiends. Their object, of course, was to confuse or 
stampede us. 

Without a word the ambulance driver stopped and 
sprang to the head of the lead mules. The first wagon 
swung around and went straight ahead for about a 
hundred feet, and turning, crossed the trail and stopped 
there, the leaders and swing mules turned back for 
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protection. Second and third wagons “double-quicked”’ 
to the right and left about the same distance, to form in 
the same position, while the fourth wagon merely swung 
around quickly to make the square. Meantime the 
twenty cavalrymen had flung a line across the trail, 
facing the Indians, and the passengers jumped from the 
wagon into place with them, ready for action. 

It was all done in about two minutes, so that by the 
time the Indians had reached the point where a quick 
dash would have brought them right among us, we were 
ready to receive them. A few scattering shots were fired 
by some of the doughboys, and we saw the dirt fly 
among their ponies’ feet. This caused the savages to 
swerve, but keeping on the dead run they made a com- 
plete circle arcund us, just on the edge of the range of 
our rifles. The redskins were in single file, and we 
counted twenty-five of them. On completing their dash- 
ing circuit, they rode off straight ahead and passed out 
of sight at the point of rising ground where they had 
first appeared. 

Quickly forming our column again, we went forward 
at a fast walk, while Jack rode off to the left oblique 
and up on the crest of the hill to see what the Indians 
were doing. He trotted along the crest toward the point 
ahead, then halted, and swung his cap as a signal for us 
to come on. 

When we caught up with him, the guide pointed out 
the savages moving off a little more than a mile away. 
They kept in sight of us most of the time until we neared 
Fort Reno, but they made no further demonstrations. 
Finally they disappeared on the run, going toward the 
northeast. 

Jack shook his head, and remarked, ‘‘ We ain’t seen the 
last of that bunch, not by a d d sight!” And Sam 
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added, ‘‘Yep, I reckon they'll lay for us down around 
Powder River somewhere.” 

But we were clear of them for the time being, at least. 

After that we went forward on the trot. As we neared 
the fort, I pointed to the spot where Blair had been 
killed by the Indians when I was stationed there, and I 
also called Jack’s attention to the gully up which the 
savages had come out of the ravine. Jack rode over to 
the edge of the ravine, and after a good long look he 
rode back, and I heard him tell Sam it was a bad spot; 
that the ravine looked like a well-worn Indian trail. 

We entered the lower fort at the east gate, and I got 
one of the men to look after Billy while I went up to 
visit old acquaintances. The news of my expected 
appointment as second lieutenant had been spread 
among the men before our arrival, and, as at Phil 
Kearny, that title again became a bore to me; but I 
had a good visit with Clarke, who took me down to our 
old mess for supper, after which I went into the quarter- 
master’s room and spent the evening with Ed Parmalee, 
who proposed to share his bunk with me that night. 
However, as I expected to continue roughing it en route, 
I declined with thanks. At his suggestion, however, I 
brought my blankets and spread them down on the dirt 
floor and slept that night under cover. 

We got a very late start the next morning. Jack 
insisted that he would take no chances. The Indians 
had kept out of sight during the extreme cold, but now 
that spring had come and the trails were open, he antici- 
pated a swarming of the savages out of their hiding 
places, and that they would be looking for trouble. 

Every wheel was taken off the wagons and the axles 
were well greased; nuts were firmly secured; and all 
harness was carefully inspected to detect weak spots or 
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flaws. He suggested to the major that the cavalry out- 
fits, including arms, receive the same attention, which 
was done. 

After we had passed around the horseshoe of the trail 
leading out from the fort it was nearly noon; but both 
Jack and Sam told the major that if all hands would 
hustie on we could make camp at the lower end of the 
ford crossing of the Dry Forks of Powder River. So, 
wherever the trail was smooth and clear enough, we went 
forward at a smart trot until, about three o’clock, we 
came to a spot about two miles from the upper entrance 
into the forks. 

On the level ground of the mesa, just before we struck 
the gradual descent down into the valley of the river, 
the sagebrush was thick. A mile or more before we 
reached this stretch of sage, we could see that the ground 
and brush seemed covered with white objects. 

When we got nearer, Jack exclaimed, ‘Here is where 
the Injuns must have jumped Van Volzah; just look at 
the mail!” 

For an acre or more the ground was literally strewn 
with mail matter. None of the letters showed any 
evidence of having been tampered with, but exposure to 
the elements, snow and rain, had caused the envelope 
flaps to be loosened and thus opened. Wrapped around 
the stalks of one bush — evidently blown there by the 
wind —I found eight or ten full sheets of three-cent 
postage stamps. In the immediate vicinity, on the 
ground, against the stalks, and caught in among the 
twigs and branches of the brush, I found other strips 
of stamps. I must have gathered up thirty or forty 
dollars’ worth. Knowing they could not have been sent 
to individuals, but were intended for government use, I 
later turned them all over to Major Van Voast, who 
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placed them in a large envelope, endorsed upon it when, 
where, and how they were found, and said he would 
turn them over to the proper authority at Fort Laramie. 
’ The letters—as many as could be found — were 
gathered up and placed in a large gunnysack to be simi- 
larly disposed of. Newspapers evidently constituted the 
greater part of the mail. The Indians must have liked 
to see them sail off in the wind, for the strings and 
wrappers had nearly all been removed, and from the 
brush, even away off in the distance, they could be seen 
clinging to the bushes and waving and fluttering in the 
wind. We did not bother with them. But we spent 
some time looking around, hoping to find some traces of 
the unfortunate Van Volzah, or of Private Dickinson or 
of any others of the escort. Both Sam and Jack sur- 
mised that the whole party was captured alive and 
removed to a distance for torture, because if they had 
been killed the Indians would not have bothered them- 
selves to remove the bodies. 

While all this searching was going on the wagons had 
been corraled, and the cavalry kept riding around as 
pickets. So much time had been taken up in the search 
that it was growing dusk, and it was decided to make a 
dry camp for the night right there. 

When the sun appeared over the crest of the hills 
next morning, we were already well on our way down 
into the valley. Going through the Dry Forks of Powder 
River, I could not recognize any of the landmarks or 
fords, because on my way up I had ridden in a closed 
ambulance; but when we came out at the lower end and 
the trail passed along the ridge, I located the spot down 
in a hollow where we had spent our last Thanksgiving 
Day. I called Jack’s attention to the place and reminded 
him of our experience there, and he laughingly admitted 
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that he was mighty hungry before we reached Reno. 
Sam, hearing that admission, became inquisitive and had 
to be told the whole story. 

His only comment was a grunt and a ““Huh! I’ve been 
hungrier’n that more’n once.”’ He was a large man, over 
two hundred pounds in weight; so I remarked, ‘“‘It must 
be a mighty big hunger when you get one, Sam,’’ and then 
T had to dodge. 

We made good time that day and saw no signs of In- 
dians, but when we went into camp that night the weather 
was threatening and growing colder, and the next morning 
we were not surprised to find ourselves and our surround- 
ings covered with about three or four inches of snow. As 
it became lighter, a small, dark object appeared some 
distance away; but owing to the condition of the atmos- 
phere no one could judge how far. By its movements 
we knew the object was alive, and all hands were some- 
what nervous. A careful watch was kept upon it while 
preparations for an advance were made, and when we 
finally got in line, and before we had gone a hundred 
feet, up flew a buzzard! An exclamation of relief arose. 
The big bird had been perched upon a snow-covered rock 
less than a hundred yards from our camp. 

Owing to the delay at Reno and the finding of Van 
Volzah’s mail, Jack told Major Van Voast that he would 
not confine himself to the regular camping spots, as 
scheduled, but that we would march as far as possible 
each day and make camp in the most convenient place 
when dark overtook us. 

That night we made camp ina very thick and tall bunch 
of sagebrush. Enough of the brush was cleared away to 
set up the major’s wall tent, and his two horses were 
given a short rope and their picket pins were driven down 
inside the flap of his tent. Sam and I had doubled up on 
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our bedding and slept under the same blanket. It was our 
custom to tie our horses to a wagon wheel and spread 
our blankets just outside the reach of their hoofs, using our 
saddles for pillows. As no Indians had been sighted 
since we left Fort Reno, we all relaxed and slept rather 
soundly. 

Suddenly I was awakened by a shot and a shout, quickly 
followed by four or five more shots. Instantly all was 
confusion, and some one poked up the embers of our 
campfire, causing it to blaze up and shed a bright light. 
I heard Sam mutter, “‘The d——d fools!”’ I rolled over on 
my face and with hands and knees prepared to get to my 
feet. Sam had merely rolled over on his stomach, and 
with rifle thrust forward over his saddle was ready for 
action. 

As I started to rise, he grabbed me with his big hand 
by the back of the neck and bumped my head down hard. 
I struggled to raise my head, but the more I struggled the 
harder he pushed me down. My efforts caused me to slide 
down so that my face missed the saddle and my nose and 
forehead were in the coarse, gravelly dirt. I twisted and 
squirmed, but Sam’s strength was too much for me, and 
I heard him grunt, “Lie still, you d——d little fool, you!” 
I had to succumb to superior force, and when he finally 
did let go of my neck I said many words that can be 
found in both the dictionary and the Bible; but all I got 
from Sam was some advice. “Don’t you know that if you 
had stood up in that bright light, you little dunce,’ he 
said, “you would have been a fine target? Never get up 
when you hear a shot; lie still until you can make a good 
guess where it comes from.” 

Some one had thrown a blanket over the fire meanwhile 
and thus reduced the glare which had spread over the 
camp, and we all began to move around. Then it was 
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discovered that the major’s two horses were missing. The 
sentry who had been posted near the tent reported that 
he had seen the animals moving slowly just outside the 
lines, but he had supposed they were only at the end of 
their ropes. As he started toward them to turn them 
back they broke into arun. In the darkness he could not 
tell whether they were mounted or not, but he fired a 
shot and shouted. Other sentries did the same to alarm 
the camp. 

The sagebrush was waist-high right there. The Indians 
had crawled right into camp, and then, instead of cutting 
the ropes, had actually pulled up the picket pins inside 
the flap of the tent and had got away with the whole out- 
fit. For sheer daring and skill in horse stealing, those 
redskins deserved a medal. 

We locked the stable door, of course, after the horses 
were stolen. There was no more sleeping that night. 
Everybody was on guard, but the birds had flown. 

My forehead and nose were paining me, and the con- 
tact of my handkerchief when using it to rub off the 
dirt and grit only aggravated the pain, and as there was 
no water to spare to cool and wash my face I had to grin 
and bear it until we could reach water. Then Sam made 
amends by rendering first aid in his primitive way. But 
my face was a sight, and for several days I had to wear 
a handkerchief bound around my forehead. 

Just as the gray light of dawn began to make itself mani- 
fest, all hands were scanning the lightening scenes around. 
Sure enough, there, just out of rifle range, were six In- 
dians trotting along and leading the major’s two horses. 
They rode back and forward, as though tempting us to 
pursue them. For some time, until the sun rose fully, 
they kept up these tactics. Then they made a complete 
circle of the camp. 
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The non-commissioned officer in charge of the cavalry 
begged permission to take a detail of eight or ten men and 
give chase to the Indians. As our animals were fresh and 
in good condition, the officer thought he could easily 
overtake them and recapture the major’s horses; but 
Jack said he feared it was a trap to divide our small 
force, and other lurking Indians might be out there in 
force strong enough to make things warm for us or even 
wipe us out. So the major refused, though he was sorely 
tempted to try to get back his mount. 

When the Indians finally rode away, and when they 
had reached the crest of a hill about a mile to the south, 
they were joined by another band numbering twenty more. 
Jack’s guess was right. I tendered the major the use of 
Billy. He gladly accepted, and I rode in the ambulance — 
with my sore face — until we reached Nine-mile Ranch, 
near Fort Laramie. 

Several times that day and the day following we saw 
Indians in the distance. Jack said he believed they were 
the same ones we had first seen back at Clear Creek, and 
that they would stick by us until we reached the Platte 
River. Whenever the trail approached a place where it 
made a turn around the point of a hill or rising ground, 
either Sam or Jack rode ahead or to the crest, where a 
view of the trail ahead could be had, and thus kept us 
from running into an ambush. 

That there was good reason for the exercise of constant 
watchfulness was tragically proved, when we reached 
Sage Creek one afternoon about four o’clock and _ pre- 
pared to camp there. The spot chosen was about 150 
feet from the creek. While all hands were busy about 
their respective duties, one of the discharged soldiers 
took two buckets and started for water. He was seen 
to go straight from camp to the bank of the creek and 
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lean over. As we afterward saw, the water was five or 
six feet below and the bank was precipitous — merely 
a clean cut in the ground. He was seen also following up 
the creek, occasionally looking over as if to find a water 
hole or some more convenient place to get down for water. 
Finally he had reached a point over a hundred yards 
away, when he jumped down and out of sight. 

We waited some time for his reappearance, and several 
times a shout was raised, ‘Hurry up with that water!” 
At last, getting impatient, two of the men started out to 
hurry it up. When they had reached the point where the 
soldier had jumped down into the bed of the creek, they 
looked in that direction but continued up the creek, 
looking every few minutes until they had gone to a point 
where the creek made a sharp turn and the banks were 
stili higher. 

We saw them stop at this point and look over. Then, 
with loud yells, they came running back to camp. The 
missing man, they reported excitedly, was lying half in 
and half out of the water and apparently dead. A well- 
armed detail was hurried to the spot and there the soldier 
was found not only dead but otherwise mutilated. Several 
arrows were in his body and one had gone into his right 
eye. His coat and the water buckets he carried had been 
stolen by the redskin murderers. 

By his tracks it was seen that he had followed some 
distance up the creek. The water was very shallow — 
merely riffles; and he had evidently gone on, looking for 
a water hole deep enough to dip the buckets into. The 
Indians were lying in ambush at the turn of the creek, 
waiting for just such a chance to kill any one of us who 
might go there for water. 

All this within three hundred yards of our camp, and 
net a sound had been heard nor an Indian had been seen! 
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It was conjectured that their horses must have been hidden 
behind some rising ground a short distance away and they 
had escaped by going up the bed of the creek until out of 
sight. 

The body of the unfortunate man was laid out in one 
of the ambulances and carried to Bridger’s Ferry, where 
it was buried. 

When we reached the ferry and had crossed the river 
we made camp in a grove not far from the log building 
which was used for barracks, and there were under com- 
mand of Second Lieutenant James B. Regan, newly 
appointed and assigned to the Eighteenth United States 
Infantry. Three years before, when I had enlisted and 
had been sent to Governor’s Island, he was a lance 
corporal in charge of one of the bunk rooms. I was 
assigned to his room and he gave me my first training 
for soldier life. We had a good time that night talking 
over the old days on the Island. 

Jimmie had enlisted when only ten years of age, as a 
music boy. He became a serious student, preparing 
himself for a commission, and had made good. After- 
ward he made a brilliant record for himself. At the battle 
of Tsin-Tsin, China, he was major of the Ninth Infantry. 
Its colonel, Liscomb, was killed, and Major Regan was 
wounded and left for dead on the field. Seventeen hours 
later a rescue party found him, covered with a rubber 
poncho, but with some life left. He recovered, and some 
years afterward, as colonel of the First United States 
Infantry, he was sent to Manila, Philippine Islands, where 
he died a few years later. 

The next afternoon we passed Horseshoe Station, and 
there I made a bad mistake. Up to that period of my 
life I had never tasted one drop of whisky or any other 
intoxicant, not even beer. There was a trader there, and 
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several of the men, Sam among them, bought, each of 
them, a bottle of whisky. Wanting to be in the swim, 
I also bought a bottle, and the bottles were passed around. 
All hands had a drink, and I, like a little fool, joined in. 

I made quite a reduction in the contents of my bottle 
and did not seem to feel it much; but when we went into 
camp I undertook to get out of the ambulance and I 
found that I had no legs. They gave way under me and 
I sank right down on the ground. By clinging to the 
spokes and rim of a wagon wheel I managed to pull 
myself up and reached into the ambulance for my blankets. 
Then J spread them on the ground and became dead to 
the world. 

Some time in the night I awakened with an awful thirst, 
and a burning sensation over my body. Skirmishing 
around, I succeeded in locating a teamster who let me 
have about a quarter of a canteen of water, for which I 
gave him a dollar. It relieved my thirst a little, but the 
burning sensation about my body continued. I thought 
the sensation must be a natural consequence of too much 
whisky; but in the morning when I came to roll up my 
blankets, | found the real cause. I had spread my 
blankets right over a big bunch of prickly pears. The 
barbs had been getting in fine work, as I rolled and tossed 
about on my unwelcome mattress. They left their im- 
pressions on me for many weeks, which with the other 
experiences of that night caused me to become a pro- 
hibitionist for many years thereafter. 


“Noticing my long hair, he said, ‘Dem Injuns didn’t git your 
har, eh?’”’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


OLD FORT LARAMIE AGAIN 


Fort Laramie was reached late in the afternoon. ‘ The 
escort found quarters at once with their cavalry comrades. 
The discharged soldiers skirmished for accommodations; 
the wagons drove into the corral; and Jack, Sam, and I 
rode on up to the sutler’s store and halted before the door. 

Immediately there was a commotion within, and it 
was, “Hello, Jack!” ‘Howdy, Sam!” from several 
voices, as the men came rushing out of the door, each 
eager to be the first to shake hands with the two scouts. 

I was a little to the rear, as these greetings were ex- 
changed, but soon I heard a familiar voice and old Nick 
Janis came out, greeting Jack and Sam as the others had 
done. Then, seeing me sitting there on my horse, he 
squinted his eyes and broke out with, “Well, by gar, dere 
is dat leetle son-of-a-gun!’? Coming over, he shook 
hands with me and noticing my long hair, he said, ““Dem 
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Injuns didn’t git your har, eh?’’ Then he said, “‘ What’s 
de matter wid your face?” 

“He did it,” I replied, pointing to Sam. 

Old Nick scowied and exclaimed: “Sam done dat to 
you? I punch him in de snoot if he did.” 

I laughed and told him all about it. Our greetings over, 
we wheeled and started back toward the corral. I was 
gétting a bit anxious to know what I could do with Billy, 
for I had no claims there, but Sam said, ‘‘ Put him in the 
stables with ours; nobody will know the difference,” and 
so I did. 

Locating the wagon in which my furs and robes had 
come through, I took them out, got all my traps together, 
and at last got a place for myself in a storeroom belonging 
to the sutler. 

A number of changes had been made around Fort 
Laramie. 

When [| left for the north the previous fall, there had 
been a narrow footbridge across the stream just back of 
the guardhouse, and a small shack was beyond it. Now 
there was a good substantial bridge, large and strong 
enough for teams and wagons, and a man by the name of 
Brown had improved the shack and was running a hotel 
where good meals could be had for one dollar. I am sure 
Brown didn’t make any money off the supper I had there 
that night, for I was as hungry as a wolf. After the feast 
I went back to the sutler’s store. The first thing I did 
was to arrange with Colonel Bullock to forward my 
traps by freight to the address on the tags, and then I sat 
down to visit. 

Pretty soon Nick Janis came over and sat down by me. 
I knew about what he was going to ask; so I thought I'd 
have a little fun with him. When he asked me if I had 
seen Jim Bridger up at Fort Phil Kearny I told him I had, 
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and that Jim said those gloves were good stuff. That 
seemed to please the old mountaineer, but he shot a 
different look when I said, “Jim called you names, 
though.” 

Nick was puzzled. He looked at me sharply for a mo- 
ment and retorted: “I don’t believe dat. Jim Bridger 
ain’t dat kind of feller.” 

“But he did — and a whole lot of ’em,” I replied, as 
soberly as possible. 

“What he call me? What he say?” queried Nick. 

“Well, he said you were a square man and as white as 
any man on the Plains.” 

That seemed to please him again, and then I added, 
“He said you were an awful liar, though.” 

Then old Nick exploded. Bringing his fist down on his 
knee, he said: “Now, by gar, I know you tell damn big 
lie, yourself; old Jim don’t talk dat way ‘bout hees 
friends.” 

“Well,”’ I retorted, “‘old Jim said that Nick Janis was 
a mighty good man, but when he gets to yarnin’ he can 
tell a bigger lie than any man this side of Missouri.” 

At that old Nick fairly roared. ‘‘Me— me tell lies? 
Why, me cannot hold candle alongside Jim when he yarns. 
Lemme tell you a story Jim tells greenhorns like you 
sometimes when dey pester him with fool questions. He 
say one time w’en he first come yere, dere was a beeg storm 
come up. It last t’ree, four days; de lightnin’ heem 
strike beeg tree up in de hills and tore it out by de roots. 
Dat tree heem come crashin’ down, and de dirt and roots 
dey loose more dirt and rocks — jes’ like beeg snowball, 
and w’en dat storm ees over, dere stan’ Laramie Peak 
rite w’ere had been beeg hole in de groun’. You beat 
dat for a lie, eh?” 

Several others sitting around joined in the general 
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laugh, and Nick seemed well satisfied with himself at 
having “got back” at his old friend. 

It was growing late, and I went with Jack and Sam to 
our bunks. 

After guard mount next morning I went to post head- 
quarters to present my credentials. I handed the ser- 
geant-major the sealed envelope given me by General 
Wessels, addressed to the commanding officer at Fort 
Laramie. He looked at the address, told me to sit down, 
and went into another room with it. He very soon re- 
turned and said the adjutant would attend to me in a 
few minutes. 

Tn a short time an officer came out with some letters in 
his hand. He brought a chair over to where I was sitting, 
and for a few minutes I underwent a sort of civil service 
examination, somewhat similar to the one General Wessels 
had put me through. He asked me when, where, and how 
I had come to enter the regular army, and laughed when 
I gave him the particulars. He also wanted to know where 
and under whom I had served, and after I had shown my 
credentials certifying that I had served at military 
division headquarters under General Sherman, and at 
department headquarters under General Philip St. 
George Cooke, he appeared satisfied that I had fully 
identified myself. 

“T suppose you came down with Major Van Voast,”’ he 
said. Upon my replying in the affirmative, he told me that 
the next mail ambulance for Julesburg would leave at 
seven o'clock in the morning two days later and that he 
would arrange for my passage on that. 

I told him that I had a good horse and had thought of 
riding through. He consulted the letters in his hands and 
then said he thought it advisable that I report in person 
as quickly as possible. It was now almost a month since 
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the War Department had started to trace me, and it might 
be a week or ten days longer before I could get away, as 
there was no outfit being made up to go down, whereas, 
in the ambulance, I could get through in about twenty- 
four hours. 

‘Well, think it over and let me know today before re- 
treat what you decide to do,” he said finally. 

I was now in a quandary as to what I should do with 
Billy, because the prospect for a sale of such a high-priced 
animal was not very favorable. Ponies could be bought 
for $50 and less, and the standard price for cavalry horses 
was only $160. I didn’t like to make too much of a 
sacrifice, so I hunted up Sam to ask his advice. 

He heard me through and then told me to go and see 
Colonel Bullock, at the sutler’s store. He said the colonel 
knew horses well, and that both Jack and himself had 
felt sure I would have to sell Billy and had told Colonel 
Bullock what I had paid for the horse, and that the 
colonel had replied that he would think it over and try 
to help me out. “But,” added Sam, “don’t you ask him 
a cent more’n you paid for Billy, or the colonel won’t 
do a thing.” 

I followed Sam’s advice. Before I could pass any 
eulogies on Billy to Colonel Bullock, he interrupted me by 
saying: ‘Yes, | know the horse and all about it. I'll 
give you just what you paid for him.” 

I took out my bill of sale and endorsed it over to the 
colonel. He gave me the money, and the transaction 
was done in less time than it takes to tell it. 

Then I reported to the adjutant that I was ready to 
leave at the first opportunity. He paved the way with 
the mail messenger to get me through quickly. 

When the ambulance drove up, there were two men in- 
side. The mail sack was brought out and placed on the 
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box under the driver’s feet. The messenger and I got in, 
he taking a seat on the left-hand side so that the muzzle 
of his sawed-off shot-gun pointed outward. 

As the driver was gathering up the lines and preparing 
to start, the adjutant came out and told me that he 
would telegraph to department headquarters and notify 
them that I was on my way. Bidding me goodby, he 
turned to go back to his office. And away we drove from 
old Fort Laramie. 


“He would turn his whistle loose, pull out the throttle, and race 
the little animals.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


HOMEWARD BOUND 


THE trip over the Overland Trail from Laramie to Jules- 
burg in an army ambulance was no Pullman car journey, 
but it was easier than some others I[ had just endured and 
not half so dangerous. I made a bed out of horse blankets 
on the floor of the ambulance and slept away part of the 
long night. 

At Mud Springs the driver woke me up to get a cup of 
coffee. I followed him into a dugout in a side hill, where 
the telegraph office was kept. These operators had to 
“dig in” for protection in some places along the line in 
those dangerous days. The pioneer boys who clicked the 
telegraph instruments out here had no easy or safe time 
of it; the service cost many of them their lives. ; 

As we approached the South Platte River, the trail 
passed close to the camp of the Thirtieth United States 
Infantry. I told the driver I would stop there, and not 
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go across the river into Julesburg; so he let me out at a 
road leading into the camp. 

At headquarters I found the adjutant and introduced 
myself. After telling me he had been expecting me for 
some time, he suggested that I wire department head- 
quarters reporting my arrival, and said that he also would 
report my arrival and ask for instructions. A messenger 
was sent to the telegraph office with the telegrams. 

A short time afterward I was summoned in to take my 
examination to become a second lieutenant in the regular 
army. 

The board convened promptly at noon on the day 
specified, and the examination proceeded. It was con- 
ducted strictly along the lines as designated in the special 
order, and seemed to take the form of a general conver- 
sation. But few technical questions were put, and they 
were all worded in a manner that would not mislead or 
confuse me. Each officer took a part in the conversation, 
as an idea seemed to strike him. 

The examination lasted about three hours. When 
Colonei Bartlett announced the session closed, he told me 
it would probably be about two weeks before their report 
could be compiled and forwarded to department head- 
quarters, and probably as much longer before the de- 
partment would review and forward their recommenda- 
tion to the War Department, at Washington, so that I was 
not likely to hear from it for possibly two months or more. 
Each of the officers shook hands with me, and the ordeal 
was over. 

I took the first conveyance going from the camp over to 
Fort Sedgwick, and I was lucky enough to get a seat in 
the eastbound Overland stagecoach, which came along in 
about an hour after my arrival at the fort. 

I stayed inside the coach all that night, but in the 
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morning, when we were changing horses at one of the 
stations, I induced the driver to let me ride on the box 
with him. There I rode until we reached the stage 
terminus, then located at a point across the river from 
North Platte, Nebraska, at that time the western ter- 
minus of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

We arrived there about seven o’clock in the evening, 
and were informed that no transfer coach would be sent 
across the river at that late hour, but that one would go 
across in the morning in time for passengers to catch the 
east-bound Union Pacific train, which would leave at 
nine o’clock. This looked to me like a scheme to retain 
customers for the very meager so-called hotel, and I 
intercepted a government quartermaster’s wagon that 
was en route to the station for supplies and induced the 
driver to let me ride over with him. North Platte I 
found to be a city of tents. The only wooden building 
visible was the railroad depot. Rooming accommodations 
were poor; so I prevailed upon the driver to share his 
wagon and blankets with me, and we located ourselves in 
a corner of the government corral. 

A few years ago Judge Hoagland, of North Platte, sent 
me a photograph of his handsome residence, surrounded 
by tall trees and beautiful shrubbery. It was located on 
the identical spot where this United States corral formerly 
stood, when I slept there fifty years ago. 

On my way to the West the previous fall, I had followed 
the old Oregon Trail along the south side of the Platte 
River. As the railroad was built on the north side of 
the stream, paralleling the old Salt Lake Trail to Omaha, 
there were no familiar landmarks to be seen from the 
train. The trip, however, was not lacking in enjoyment. 

It was great sport at times to watch the antics of the 
various bands of antelope to be seen everywhere along 
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the line. Sometimes these animals came close to the track. 
The engineer must have got some fun out of it, also; for 
whenever the train approached them he would turn his 
whistle loose, pull out the throttle, and race the little 
animals. The antelopes several times ran parallel with the 
train for some distance before making a swerve away from 
the track, and once or twice they made a crossing of the 
track in advance of us. Then the passengers would rush 
to the windows on the opposite side of the coach for a 
last view of them. 

We reached Kearney station about six o’clock in the 
afternoon, where we had half an hour for supper; and 
there, for the first time in many months, I found hot tea, 
biscuits, and butter on the table. There were game and 
vegetables, but the biscuits were so good that I confined 
myself to reducing their number. Finally there was but 
one left on the plate, and as I reached over and picked 
it up, the train boy, a bright, flaxen-haired little fellow 
about fourteen years old, opened his eyes wide and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Say, mister, you’ve took the last biscuit!” 

T laughed as I told him I had just come down from the 
mountains and it was the first taste of biscuits and butter 
that I had had for almost a year. 

He smiled, and said, ““Oh, that makes a difference!” 
but with the handle of his knife he pounded on his plate 
and yelled, ‘“‘ More biscuits, here!” 

When we arrived in Omaha between seven and eight 
o'clock on the following morning, I immediately made a 
bee line for my old boarding-house. It was almost like 
home to me; so I went around to the back door and en- 
tered by the kitchen. The family was just getting up from 
breakfast. I was greeted cordially by the mother and 
daughters. 

The father was yet seated at the table, and as I ap- 
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proached him he sprang up, upsetting his coffee, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘Why, boy, we heard you were killed!’ and 
he threw his arms around my neck and kissed me. 

Omaha had changed within the year so decidedly that 
I hardly knew the town. It was in its boom days just 
following the advent of the coming of the railroad. 

In the southeastern part of the city and about a block 
west of the Herndon House, George Francis Train had 
started a ten-acre annex to the city. He had erected a 
number of small residences, which people were grabbing 
up eagerly. Train had his office in a small, one-story 
wooden building on Farnham Street, with a sign ex- 
tending clear across its front, reading, ‘‘Credit Mobilier.”’ 
This title, as history will tell you, was afterward con- 
nected with the downfall of several illustrious statesmen. 

Department headquarters had moved from the old 
Capitol building and had been located in one of the stone 
structures on Douglas Street. As I stepped into the office, 
the first person I met was Private Fred Ebstein, of the 
Fourth United States Infantry, then on duty there de- 
tailed as clerk. Having been classmates at school, we had 
much to talk about. He knew of the orders for my exam- 
ination, and confessed that for three years he had studied 
hard with a similar object in view, but had not sufficient 
personal acquaintance with army officers or others to 
warrant his asking help. He was anxious to learn how 
my prospective advancement had been brought about. 

I did not really know, myself, but told him that General 
Ketcham, formerly colonel of the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth New York Volunteers, was our congressman, and 
had considerable influence with the War Department. He 
would do almost anything for a soldier, and especially for 
a Dutchess County boy. I advised Ebstein to write to 
the general and ask him to assist in making an opportunity 
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for an examination. Ebstein wrote and mailed a letter 
while I was with him, and I told him that when I reached 
home I would see the general in his behalf. 

Ebstein was later commissioned a second lieutenant, 
and after thirty-five years’ service was retired as major. 
After this soldier experience he served for several years 
as deputy police commissioner in New York City, and 
later became deputy comptroller, a position which he 
held at the time of his death, in the year 1917. 

As soon as I could get away from Fred, I paid my re- 
spects to Colonel Litchfield and Captain Broach. They 
received me very cordially. The colonel asked me how 
long [ intended to remain in Omaha, and I told him it was 
indefinite, but I expected to be in the city at least a week 
or ten days. As it turned out, I remained a month. 

He made an appointment for a conference with me the 
next afternoon, at two o'clock. The subject of his talk, 
as | expected, was regarding my prospects for a com- 
mission, but I was more than surprised at some of his 
open admissions and frankness. Advancement in the 
army, he said, came through merit, fitness, and seniority, 
and politics were supposed to be eliminated and have 
no weight or bearing; but as a matter of fact, politics did 
enter in many cases, and would often secure advancement 
outside of the regular channels. He asked if I had any 
political friends who could work in my behalf. 

I told him my belief was that the whole matter had 
been brought about through political affiliations and the 
personal friendship existing between my father and Gen- 
eral John H. Ketcham, our Member of Congress, who once 
before had used his political influence in obtaining my 
transfer to the Eighteenth Infantry. I had not sought or 
applied for this promotion, and knew nothing about it 
until notified by General Wessels at Fort Phil Kearny. 
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He then said that end of the case was probably amply 
provided for, and handed me the following letter, saying 
it might be of some assistance to me: 


Headquarters Dept. of the Platte, 
Omaha, Nebr., May 17, 1867. 


Alson B. Ostrander, late private Company B, 27th U.S.Infantry, 
was on duty as clerk at these headquarters under my supervision, 
during the spring and summer of 1866, and I can testify to his 
intelligence, sobriety, and good behavior while so employed. 

Understanding that he is seeking an appointment as second 
lieutenant in the regular army, I cheerfully bear testimony to the 
foregoing and doubt not that with experience he would, as an 
officer, do credit to himself and honor to the service. 


H. G. Litchfield, 
Bvt. Lieut.-Colonel, Actg. Asst. Adjt. Gen’l. 


After I had read it over and thanked him for it, he 
suggested that I write to General Philip St. George Cooke, 
who had been so friendly toward me, and enclose a copy 
of his letter, and see what would come of it. 

This I proceeded to do at once, and in due course of 
time the following reply was received: 


Alson B. Ostrander, of New York, late private 18th U.S.In- 
fantry, applies to me for a testimonial as to his fitness for a com- 
mission in the army. 

He served under me for two years as a detailed clerk. I recom- 
mended him about eighteen months ago for the appointment of 
cadet at West Point. He is still quite young enough for that ap- 
pointment, and which I therefore think the proper one. 

I always found him faithful, obedient, sober, honest and a 
well-behaved young man and an excellent clerk. 


P. St. George Cooke, 
Brigadier and Bvt. Major Gen. U.S.A. 
Louisville, Ky., 
June Ist, 1867. 
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This letter from General Cooke acted as a break in the 
proceedings. Colonel Litchfield and other officers at 
headquarters agreed with the general’s conclusions, and 
the correspondence was all forwarded to General Ketcham, 
who immediately set the machinery in motion looking to 
a cadetship instead of a commission. Good old General 
Cooke then, as always, had my best interests at heart. 
A cadetship would give me a real chance to win promotion. 
It was a slower process than that of political preferment, 
but in the end surer of success. 

As there was nothing to keep me any longer in Omaha, 
I decided to go home and there await developments. 

When I had gone West the year before, the western 
terminus of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad was 
at Boone, Iowa, from which point a stage line ran to 
Council Bluffs; but now the railroad was completed to 
Council Bluffs, so that by stage, by ferry across the river, 
and by a ride of about four miles across the flats, I was 
enabled to make a railroad connection which would be 
continuous until J reached my destination. 

As I was in no great hurry, I stopped over two days in 
Chicago, putting up at the Briggs Hotel. Upon my 
arrival at Buffalo, knowing that I had several relatives 
living in and near one of the small villages between there 
and Rechester, I decided to stop over and make a visit. 

The train brought me to my destination about two 
o’clock in the afternoon. Inquiring my way, I found 
that my uncle lived in a house close by the station. 
“You will probably find no one at home today,” said 
the agent. ‘Your aunt has gone to the country, your 
cousin Charlie is working for a farmer, and your uncle 
most likely is down in one of the stores or over at the 
hotel.” 

I concluded to try the hotel first, and as the neighborly 
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station agent had guessed, my uncle was there, engaged 
just then in earnest conversation with another man. But 
I was so glad to see him, I just could not wait. So I 
broke in with, ‘‘ Hello, Uncle George!” 

Whirling around, he looked at me for half a minute, and 
then exclaimed, ‘‘Als, my boy! Is this you?”’ 

As we shook hands, he explained that the general be- 
lief among my friends and relatives was that I was dead. 
“The report came that you were killed out there in Wy- 
oming by Indians in December. It was not until a few 
weeks ago that your father wrote, denying the report; 
but that denial has not as yet been generally circulated, 
so most of your friends and relatives still think you are a 
‘dead one.’ I’m glad, my boy, to see you back alive and 
well!” 

As my aunt would not be home until about time to get 
supper, he suggested that I stay here with him for the 
rest of the afternoon. Villagers meanwhile were con- 
stantly dropping in, and among them were distant rela- 
tives. To nearly all of them I was introduced, and they 
greeted me as one just come to life. 

Finally the village blacksmith, Bill Miller, came in. On 
being told who I was, he said: “I’ve jest hired a helper 
who claims he’s been out in the Injun country, and 
according to his own stories he has performed some won- 
derful deeds. The man has been with me only a few 
days, having jumped from a freight train.” 

Uncle suggested that we walk over to the blacksmith’s 
shop and see Bill’s man. We found him in full black- 
smith’s regalia, with leather apron on; he was working 
the bellows. The moment I laid eyes on him I knew him. 
He was the ambulance driver who had got away with 
my revolver, belt, and scabbard at Fort Sedgwick the 
previous October! 
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Hello, there!” I accosted him. “What did you do with 
my gun)” 

Of course he denied it; he said he had never seen me 
before, and that he had never been a driver. 

I could prove nothing, but I knew full well he was the 
man. Subsequent events supported my judgment. Bill 
told us afterward that the fellow jumped an east-bound 
freight within an hour and skipped out, not even stopping 
to wash up — though he had two days’ pay coming to him. 

As sundown approached, my uncle said we, had better 
go home, open up the house, and await the coming of my 
aunt and cousin. After supper we spent the evening on 
the veranda, where I had to do most of the talking in 
answering their questions. 

Cousin Charlie said that he would lay off work for a few 
days, get a horse and buggy, and take me out to meet 
other relatives and friends. It was a series of astonished 
folk I met. I had to keep insisting I was very much 
alive and that my hair was all there. Asa matter of fact, 
it was yet uncut and reached down to my shoulders. 

“You haven’t been up to see your cousin Hettie yet,” 
suggested my aunt, one morning. “Why don’t you take 
Alson up and introduce him to her, Charlie>”’ 

Charlie replied that he would; so out we walked into 
the country, about half a mile from the village. There 
was something rather familiar to me in the scenes. Com- 
ing up to a house, we found a lady outside feeding chickens. 

“Why, Alson, I heard you were i: 

““No, | am not dead,” I interrupted her. Then Charlie 
broke in with, ‘““No, Aunt Mame, he’s just as lively as 
ever. Where’s Hettie?” 

Shading her eyes with her hand, and looking off across 
the farm, she quickly pointed, and said, ‘‘There she is.” 
Down a lane leading to a back lot was a horse coming 
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on a dead run, with mane and tail flying, and on the 
animal’s back was a girl. 

““Come on, Als,” called Charlie. ‘“‘We’ll meet her at 
the bars.” 

We arrived about the same time the girl did. She 
slid off and turned her horse into the barn lot. Charlie 
took down the bars, and as she stepped through we were 
introduced. 

It was the little girl I had met years before when mother 
took me up to Bergen and I sat on my great-grandfather’s 
knee. But, oh, how she too had grown — into sweet 
womanhood! 

Within three months from that day the young lady and 
I were married. It was but a few days after her eighteenth 
birthday and a few months after my twenty-first. 

And to her, THe Wire or My Yours, Wuo STILL 
ABIDETH wiTH Mb, are these stories of my soldier-boy 
days in the long-ago sixties dedicated. 
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Scenes in and about the old fort on Governor’s Island. 


I. GLIMPSES OF OLD GOVERNOR’S ISLAND AND 
OF SOME OF THE OFFICERS I KNEW 


Oxtp GOovERNOR’s ISLAND 


GovERNOR’s IsLAND in 1864 presented a very different 
appearance from what it does now. It was much smaller. 
Its diameter was less than half a mile, and there were 
not many buildings on it. Some of the buildings remain, 
however, as they were during my stay there. 

Castle William, at the western end of the Island, is a 
circular structure, pierced with three tiers of embrasures. 
At its portal is this inscription cut in stone: ‘‘Commenced 
in 1807 — Finished 1811.” 

It is built of brown stone, backed up with brick. 
There is a granite parapet on top, and guns are mounted 
en barbette on it. Also there are a few guns mounted in 
the first tier of casemates, but they are for show purposes 
only, as they and the Castle have long outlived their 
usefulness as a means of defense. 

Eastward from the Castle, and at the northeast angle 
of the Island, were the ordnance building and a very large 
yard surrounded bya tall iron picket fence in which 
were stored cannon balls and shells of all calibers, neatly 
piled up, and some mortars and a few large-caliber guns. 

Just across the road from this, on a higher elevation, 
were post headquarters on the main floor, and the 
Adjutant’s office on the floor above. In the basement, 
with doors and windows facing the river, was the guard- 
house with its prison cells. 

The Quartermaster’s and Commissary stores, the Com- 
manding Officer’s house, and a few other houses for the 
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Major Ostrander today. 


married officers were on a line to the south of head- 
quarters. 

In front of the C. O.’s house and a few yards distant 
was a pagoda where the Island band frequently gave 
concerts on Sundays and pleasant afternoons. 

Next came the hospital, and beyond that was a row 
of small two-story buildings, all connected, with a stoop 
and a porch at the entrance of each one. They went by 
the name of ‘Rotten Row,” the dilapidated appearance 
of the houses having been the probable cause for such a 
designation. They were used as quarters for some 
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Major Ostrander as he appeared during the Civil War. 
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married soldiers and their families, the wives being mostly 
laundresses for the garrison. 

At the southeast corner of the Island was the South 
Battery, mounting a few guns, and the quarters of us 
music boys. 

A short distance to the west was the chapel, and next 
to it the cemetery, in which some officers and a number 
of soldiers were buried. 

Between these and the garrison was the parade ground, 
which extended from the Commanding Officer’s house, 
on gently sloping ground, to the shore line of New York 
Bay. 

Fort Columbus was generally known as “the garrison.” 
It was on the westerly side of the Island on raised ground, 
a square-built, old-style fortress, with a dry moat, port- 
cullis, drawbridge, and ramparts. Guns were mounted 
en barbette on three sides. An elaborate piece of sculp- 
ture over the portal, representing the various arms of 
the service, was cut in brown stone. Through the deep 
sally port one entered the interior. This was quite 
roomy, having a sodded parade ground, with quarters 
surrounding its four sides. 


COLONEL GUSTAVE Loomis 


Colonel Loomis had been retired June 1, 1863, but as 
a war measure he was retained as Commanding Officer 
of Governor’s Island and superintendent of general re- 
cruiting service for the United States Army. All recruits 
not enlisted for a specified regiment were known as 
“general service men,’ and were sent to Governor’s 
Island for instructions, and forwarded, later, to different 
regiments designated by the War Department. 

This detail was considered a “plum,” and many officers 
looked upon it with envious eyes. Political influences 
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were brought to bear upon the Secretary of War and 
the President, asking for the removal of Colonel Loomis, 
but his personal and military records were unassailable, 
and the only reason they could give for their request was 
that Colonel Loomis was too old and devoted considerable 
time to religious exercises. 

As a matter of fact the colonel held a weekly prayer- 
service every Thursday evening; he taught a Bible class 
in the Sunday School and had a religious service in the 
Chapel every Sunday, at which he was always present. 
He lived the life of an upright Christian gentleman, 
which in no manner conflicted or interfered with his 
military duties. 

Finally, President Lincoln announced to a committee 
that called upon him to urge a change: ‘This country 
needs the earnest prayers of all its citizens, Colonel 
Loomis included, and I desire to retain them and him in 
his present command.” 

Colonel Loomis, therefore, was retained until assigned 
later on to military court-martial duty. 


SERGEANT HANKE 


Sergeant Hanke was in charge of the music boys and 
had been for many years. He was also drum major of 
the Governor’s Island Military Band. He was short in 
stature and corpulent, with a large, round, florid face. 
At the head of the band, in a gorgeous uniform, with 
shako and a seven-foot baton, he made an imposing 
appearance. He remained in the army over sixty years, 
being finally retired and pensioned by the government. 
He lived to be over ninety years of age. He was born 
in Denmark. He had sharp, twinkling eyes and a strong 
voice. He was married but had no children, and at the 
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time of my stay at the Island was living in two rooms on 
the second floor over the boys’ quarters, on the west side 
of the sally port. 

His Irish wife was his counterpart in stature and 
corpulency. She generally wore a white cap and a red 
skirt. That she had a fine brogue we knew from over- 
hearing her disputes with the sergeant, whose English 
failed him when he became excited. Occasionally, when 
the boys heard loud talking up above, some of them 
would step out in the area or stand in the door to listen; 
but if, perchance, one of them snickered and the sergeant 
caught sight of them from his window, the diversion 
became more than ludicrous, for he would rush down- 
stairs with a rattan switch and wield it with telling effect 
on shoulders and backs, not always waiting to choose the 
guilty ones. In his excitement it was first come, first 
served. 

On the whole, though he was the most feared man, he 
was, at the same time, the best liked by the boys of any 
the ‘‘nom-coms” over us. He was the court of last resort 
and the one to pass on any complaints against us, and 
we found him fair and impartial. He would listen to 
our complaints or defense, and very often he tempered 
justice with mercy; but woe be to any boy caught in a 
lie! That youngster’s portion was a good dose of the 
rattan or an extra week or two of scullion duty in the 
kitchen or confinement in quarters. 


SERGEANT MicuaELt Moore 


Sergeant Moore was a tall, thin man with iron-gray 
hair, quick-tempered, and not liked very well by the boys. 

His record as shown in the U. 8S. Army Register is as 
follows: 
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Sergeant Michael Moore at the age of ninety-one. 


Born in New York City, July 4, 1800. Enlisted as a musician in 
Captain Sproul’s Company, 13th U. 8. Infantry, April 30, 1812. 

Was in continuous service as an enlisted man until January 19, 
1869, on which date he was commissioned as a Second Lieutenant, 
9th U. S. Infantry. Retired December 15, 1870, and at time of 
death, 1897, was ninety-seven years old. He was called “the 
Oldest Lieutenant in the World.” 


When I came to the Island he was a sergeant and was 
detailed as drum instructor to the music boys. 
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He was married and with his family lived in quarters 
on the second floor, on the extreme eastern side of South 
Battery. 

He had one son, at that time a cadet at West Point, 
and two daughters. The latter were being educated in 
New York City, going over in the first barge each morning 
and returning on the last trip each afternoon. 

After his son graduated and had been duly commis- 
sioned as an officer, it so happened that in course of time 
he was assigned to duty at Governor’s Island. This 
condition of affairs was embarrassing, and so the sergeant 
was promoted as stated above. 

His daughter Mary married David Robertson, who 
entered the U. S. Army in 1854. Later he was stationed 
at Governor’s Island and given charge as hospital steward 
of the Headquarters’ Dispensary. 

Robertson was in the service sixty-four years, making 
a period of 130 years of active service in the army by 
these two men. 


SERGEANT BLANCHARD 


Sergeant Blanchard was detailed as school teacher, 
and his assistant was Corporal Raymond. Their quarters 
were on the same floor and adjoining those of Sergeant 
Moore. In the room was a melodeon belonging to the 
company and a very fine Chickering piano, the property 
of Sergeant Moore, who had not room for it in his 
quarters. 

The military records of both Sergeant Blanchard and 
Corporal Raymond met with misfortune during the 
summer of 1864. 

Sergeant Blanchard was about thirty-five years of age, 
mild-mannered, soft-spoken, and pretty well liked by the 
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boys. He never administered any punishment and tried 
to contro] his pupils by moral suasion, but occasionally 
some obstreperous youth would become too lazy and 
defiant. In such a case the matter would be reported to 
Sergeant Hanke, who had ways of his own for curing 
such cases and enforcing study and discipline. 

Sergeant Blanchard was very devout and read a verse 
from the Bible at the beginning of each day’s school 
session. He attended prayer meeting and church services 
regularly, both those of the Catholics and of the 
Protestants. 

One day he came to headquarters and asked for an 
interview with Colonel Loomis, which was granted. He 
was closeted with the colonel for over an hour, and finally 
the officer of the guard was sent for. Upon his arrival 
there was further private conversation, and finally the 
latter officer and Sergeant Blanchard appeared and 
marched together to the guardhouse. The news was 
quickly spread, but it was several days before we received. 
the full particulars. 

In a spirit of remorse caused by a guilty conscience, 
Sergeant Blanchard had confessed to the colonel that he 
was a deserter from the army. Some years before, while 
serving under his true name, Boulton, in the Ist U. S. 
Infantry, he had deserted, and coming to New York had 
later on enlisted under the name of Blanchard, in the 
general service. 

An investigation was made and part of his story was 
corroborated by Corporal Regan, who had been a fifer 
in the same company of the Ist Infantry when Boulton 
had deserted. Regan claimed that he did not wish to be 
classed as an informer, and being misled by a change of 
name, habits, and general appearance of the man, had 
kept his suspicions to himself rather than accuse a 
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possibly innocent man. The sergeant admitted that he 
felt he was under surveillance, and this, together with 
his guilty conscience, had induced him to confess. 

No court-martial was held at the Island, but he was 
sent to his regiment at New Orleans with a letter from 
Colonel Loomis, recommending that he be permitted to 
serve out his unexpired term in the Ist Infantry and 
then be returned to Governor’s Island to serve out the 
balance of time in general service due the United States 
Army. 


II. NOTES ON OLD FORT PHIL KEARNY 


On July 15, 1866, Colonel H. B. Carrington, 18th 
U.S. Infantry, with his command, reached a point about 
sixty-five miles beyond Fort Reno, and there selected a 
site for Fort Phil Kearny, on a plateau near the Little 
Piney Creek, and between it and Big Piney, about four 
hundred yards to the north. 

On the 16th of July, 1866, a detail of woodchoppers 
began cutting timber, and preparations were made for 
erecting buildings, palisades, and stockade. The fort 
was practically completed on October 31, 1866. 

On the 17th of July, Indians crawled close to the fort 
and ran off a lot of stock, and from that day until August, 
1868, there never was an hour when this fort was not 
under surveillance of hostile Indians. 

During that time not fewer than 180 separate and 
distinct attacks were made upon its occupants. On the 
day in August, 1868, when the government troops finally 
abandoned the fort, Indians rushed in and set fire to all 
the buildings and stockade, and the smoke and blaze 
therefrom was seen by the soldiers before they had reached 
a point three miles away. 

The following historic letters give a clear suggestion of 
the struggle it took to hold that fort. 

A few days before being relieved from duty as clerk 
at Department Headquarters, the author copied the 
following letter in the official letter book: 


Head-quarters Department of the Platte, 
Omaha, Neb. Ter. Sept. 27th 1866 
Col. H. B. Carrington, 
Fort Phil Kearny, D.T. 

Colonel: 

Your long telegram and others of 17th instant received; also 
copy of Major Van Voast’s letter of Sep. 22nd to you. 
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It is impossible to take the offensive this season, except you can 
manage to surprise Red Cloud in winter camp, by infantry. Two 
or three hundred infantry, with much suffering perhaps, might 
thus accomplish more than two thousand troops in summer. 

I have reason to believe there are whites with the Indians. 
Never spare them. 

(Signed) P. St. Geo. Cooke, 
Bvt. Maj. Gen. Comd’g. 


Referring to the story of “John Phillips’ Ride,” the 
following are copies of telegrams carried by him and 
which eventually reached their destination. Had Phillips 
failed to get through, months would have elapsed before 
any information of this terrible disaster could reach 
civilization. 

Fort Phil Kearny, Dec. 21st 1866 
By Courier to Fort Laramie 
General: 

I want all my officers. I want men. Depend upon it, as I 
wrote in July, no treaty, but hard fighting is to assure this line, — 
but to open and guarantee this line I must have reinforcements and 
the best of arms. 

(Signed) Henry B. Carrington. 
To U. S. Grant, 
Official. 
Fort Phil Kearny, Dec. 21st 1866 
By Courier to Fort Laramie 
Gen. P. St. Geo. Cooke, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Do send me reinforcements forthwith. Expedition, now with 
my force, impossible. I risk everything but the post and its stores. 
I venture as much as any one can but I have had today a fight 
unexampled in Indian warfare. My loss is ninety-four (94) killed. 

I have recovered forty-nine (49) bodies and thirty-five (35) more 
are to be brought in in the morning. 

I need prompt reinforcements and repeating arms. I am sure to 
have an active winter and must have men and arms. Promptness 
is the vital thing. 

Give me officers and give me men. 

(Signed) H. B. Carrington. 


ill. NOTES ON A FAMOUS OLD MOUNTAINEER, 
JIM BRIDGER 


When the Union Pacific Railway was under construc- 
tion, the engineers found themselves in a quandary as 
to the most feasible place to run their line across the 
Rocky Mountains. 

They could not agree among themselves, and some one 
suggested that Jim Bridger knew more about the Rocky 
Mountains than any other person living. 

The officials were then in session at Denver, and 
Bridger was in St. Louis. It was decided to request him 
to come to Denver on “important business,’ but the 
nature of the business was not divulged in the invitation. 
In due course of time Bridger appeared in Denver. The 
engineers proceeded to show him their plans and told 
him they wanted to know the most accessible place to 
cross the mountains. 

A look of disgust passed over Bridger’s face as he 
exclaimed, “Gimme a piece 0’ paper.”’ A large sheet of 
paper was laid before him. Reaching into the stove for 
a dead coal, he started to draw some lines, and traced 
many mountain peaks and passes, at the same time 
remarking, “i could hev tol’ you fellers jes’ whar to run 
yer lines without leavin’ St. Looey an’ saved ye the 
expense of bringin’ me way out yere.” 

When his drawing was completed, he pointed to one 
particular peak and remarked, “Right thar is whar you 
fellers kin run yer line to git across the mountains an’ 
nowhar else, — not unless yer want a whole lot more 
blastin’ and diggin’ than ye’d care to tackle.” 

The engineers were amazed, but when they came to 
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run their line, the road went through the pass pointed 
out by Jim Bridger. It is claimed that that map is still 
preserved in the archives of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. 

Bridger is eulogized as follows in H. M. Carpenter’s 
History of the American Fur Trade of the Far West: 


Bridger gained his chief reputation as a guide, and it would be 
easy to fill pages with the voluntary testimonials of his contempo- 
raries from published narratives of the times. All references to 
him are in his praise, and although, like any man of prominence, 
he had his enemies, these were generally confined to rivals in his 
particular calling, who were jealous of his superiority. 


In The Bozeman Trail, by Hebard and Brininstool, 
the following statement concerning the birth and parent- 
age of the famous old scout is given: 


Richmond, Virginia, and March 17, 1804, was the place and date 
of birth of this greatest of plainsmen. His father and mother were 
James and Chloe Bridger. At one time they conducted a hotel in 
Richmond, and it would appear that Bridger, senior, was in fairly 
comfortable circumstances, since they also owned a good-sized 
farm in the state of Virginia. Apparently, however, neither the 
Virginia farm nor the hotel business served to keep him in that 
section of the country, since he went to St. Louis in 1812. Four 
years later his wife died, and three children were left motherless. 
Bridger’s sister then came and acted as a mother to the children 
until the autumn of 1817, when the father died, and James Bridger, 
Jr., and his young sister were thus left orphans. Later, this aunt 
became the wife of John Tyler, who afterward became President of 
the United States, and, therefore, uncle by marriage to James 
Bridger, the subject of this chapter. 

Thus, at the tender age of thirteen, young Jim Bridger was 
forced out into the world to make a living for himself and his 
sister, and, although it was a rather difficult undertaking for one 
so young, he operated a flatboat ferry to St. Louis for a time; 
but apparently he found this too strenuous for a boy of his age, 
for he soon became apprenticed to a blacksmith named Phil Cromer 
to learn that trade. He worked steadily at this until eighteen 
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years old, when the desire to see something of the great West, 
together with a spirit for adventure, induced him to join a band 
of Ashley’s trappers who were starting for the Rocky Mountains. 
This was the party which was commanded by Andrew Henry, who 
was one of a party of trappers operating for the Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company, organized by General W. H. Ashley. This expedi- 
tion left St. Louis in April, 1822. 

The party met with a great misfortune on the way up the 
Missouri River. One of their boats, which was loaded with mer- 
chandise valued at $10,000, was upset. To add to the trouble, 
Indians stole several horses belonging to the party while some of 
the trappers were marching up the river after the accident to the 
boat. Thus it was found necessary to winter at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone. Here the party hunted and trapped until the 
following spring. 


Following this plunge into the wild life of the Far 
West, Jim Bridger continued to make trapping and 
trading his life work. Even when the fur-trading business 
suffered a serious setback by reason of the changing of 
fashion from beaver hats to silk ones, he still stayed in 
the mountains, though most of the old mountaineers at 
. that time withdrew from the Rockies to settle on farms 
in the Middle West. 

In 1843 Bridger built a trading-post way out in south- 
western Wyoming. Fort Bridger, it was called. It was 
not much of a fort — simply a stockade with some log 
houses — yet it was to play an important réle in Western 
history. Situated at the point where the Oregon and the 
Salt Lake trails forked, most of the westward emigrant 
trains passed the point during the earlier days, and 
Bridger did a rather thriving business with the emigrants 
for several years. 

Fort Bridger in 1858 was made an army post by 
General Albert Sidney Johnston, whom Jim Bridger had 
served as guide. From that time forward the old moun- 
taineer was kept busy as a scout and guide for the Army 
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of the West. He was with Colonel Collins during the 
early sixties and later was with Colonel Carrington at 
Fort Phil Kearny. 

As related fully in one of the chapters of this volume, 
I found Jim Bridger at Fort Phil Kearny when I went 
there in 1867. He certainly was a fine old mountaineer 
— quiet, keen-eyed, and kindly disposed. I shall always 
remember him as a wise counselor and a good friend. 

As I recall my memory picture of the old scout, I see a 
rather tall, slender man somewhat over sixty. He was 
suffering with a touch of rheumatism at the time I knew 
him, which aged him somewhat. A broad-brimmed hat, 
buckskin coat, fringed flannel shirt, and corduroy trousers 
reénforced with buckskin in the seat and down the inner 
part of the legs, made his picturesque costume. 

Some recent novelists and movie-picture makers have 
pictured this fine old mountaineer as a “‘liquored-up”’ 
old squaw man. These movies, anyway, are often a 
comedy of errors and a satire of facts. It is regrettable 
that intelligent people will so distort the truth in an 
effort to entertain the public. The conception of Jim 
Bridger as portrayed in The Covered Wagon does serious 
injustice to his memory. 

No doubt he did drink at times; but those who knew 
him best say he did not use intoxicating liquor to excess. 
The testimony of General Dodge is that he employed 
Bridger as a guide because he was one mountaineer who 
kept sober. Besides, no whisky-crazed man could have 
accomplished the feats that Bridger performed during 
his long service in the West. 

As a boy he discovered the Great Salt Lake; he was 
one of the three men who organized the Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company, and he helped conduct the business 
successfully for years. He led a small army of moun- 
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taineers into the heart of the Blackfoot country and 
helped to tame those haughty Indians. He became an 
agent for the great American Fur Trading Company, and 
later was made one of the leading scouts in the United 
States Army. 

This final call to important service is related at the 
beginning of this brief sketch. When the builders of the 
first transcontinental railroad needed help to find the 
best way across the Rockies, they called this last of the 
old mountaineers out of his retirement and he laid out 
the route without a moment’s hesitation; for he knew 
the Rocky Mountains as did no other man. The pass 
he pointed out was taken by the Union Pacific, and it is 
called Bridger’s Pass in honor of the old scout. 

I esteem it a privilege to have known him; and I am 
proud to remember him as a kind friend when I was a 
soldier boy in the sixties. 


» 


General Cooke, as he appeared during his pre-Civil War campaign. 
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TV. MILITARY RECORDS OF THE REGULAR 
ARMY OFFICERS MENTIONED IN THESE 
STORIES 


(Based on Records in the United States Army Registers) 


CoLONEL GUSTAVE LoomIS 


Born in Vermont. 

Cadet, M. A., June 15, 1808; 2d Lieutenant, U. S. 
Artillery, March 1, 1811; 1st Lieutenant, Ist U. S. 
Artillery, May 5, 1813; Captain, Ist U. S. Artillery, 
April 7, 1819; Major, 2d U. 8S. Infantry, July 7, 1838; 
Lieutenant Colonel, 6th U. S. Infantry, September 22, 
1840; Colonel, 5th U.S. Infantry, March 9, 1851. 

Retired June 1, 1863. Assigned Superintendent 
General Recruiting Service, U. S. Army, from June 1, 
1863, to June 1, 1864; Brevet Brigadier General, U. S. 
Army, March 5, 1865. Died March 5, 1872. 


GENERAL Puitip St. GEORGE COOKE 

Born in Virginia. 

Cadet, M. A., July 23, 1823; 2d Lieutenant, 6th U. S. 
Infantry, July, 1827; 1st Lieutenant, Ist U.S. Dragoons, 
March 4, 1833; Captain, Ist U. S. Dragoons, May 31, 
1835; Major, 2d U. 8S. Dragoons, February 16, 1847; 
Brevet Lieutenant Colonel, February 20, 1847, for meri- 
torious service in California; Lieutenant Colonel, 2d 
U. S. Dragoons, July 15, 1853; Colonel, 2d U. S. 
Dragoons, June 14, 1858; Brigadier General, U. 8. Army, 
November 12, 1861; Brevet Major General, U. 8. Army, 
March 13, 1865, for meritorious service during the war. 

Retired October 29, 1873; died in Detroit, Michigan, 


March, 1895. 
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CapraIn Roya T. FRANK 

Born in Maine. 

Cadet, M. A., July, 1854; Brevet 2d Lieutenant, 5th 
U. S. Infantry, July 1, 1858; 2d Lieutenant, 8th U. S. 
Infantry, October 19, 1858; 1st Lieutenant, 8th U. 8. 
Infantry, May 14, 1861; Captain, 8th U. S. Infantry, 
February 27, 1862; Brevet Major, U. S. Army, July 3, 
1862, for gallant and meritorious service at Battle of 
Fredericksburg; Major, Ist U. 8S. Artillery, January 2, 
1881; Lieutenant Colonel, 2d U.S. Artillery, January 25, 
1889; Colonel, Ist U. S. Artillery, October 25, 1894; 
Brigadier General, U. 8. Army, May 4, 1898. 

Retired October 18, 1899. 

[ During the Spanish-American War was in command of 
Department of the East, Headquarters on Governor’s 
Island. When Twiggs surrendered the whole 8th U. S. 
Infantry to Confederates in Texas in 1861, Frank, 
although an officer, was allowed to come North and was 
loyal to the Union. A. B. O.] 


LIEUTENANT EUGENE CARTER 


Born in Maine. 

2d Lieutenant, 8th U. S. Infantry, June 24, 1861; 
Ist Lieutenant, 8th U. S. Infantry, October 26, 1861; 
Captain, 29th U. S. Infantry, July 28, 1866; Brevet 
Major for gallant and meritorious service during Penin- 
sular Campaign and at Battle of Fredericksburg. 

Died February 10, 1877. 


LiIzUTENANT CoLONEL Henry G. LitcHrreELp 


Born in New York. 
Appointed from the Army. Private, Company G, 
2d Battalion, 18th U. 8S. Infantry, March 21, 1862; 1st 
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Sergeant, Company G, 2d Battalion, 18th U. S. Infantry, 
March 24, 1862; 2d Lieutenant, 18th U. S. Infantry, J uly 
14th, 1862; Ist Lieutenant, 18th U. S. Infantry, April 
27, 1863; Brevet Captain, U. S. Army, September 20, 
1863, for gallant and meritorious service at Battle of 
Chickamauga; Brevet Major, U. S. Army, September 
1, 1864, for gallant and meritorious service during the 
Atlanta Campaign; Lieutenant Colonel and Acting 
Inspector General, December 6, 1864. 

Retired for disability, with rank of Major, November 28, 
1892. 

Captain Henry BEECHER FREEMAN 


Born in Ohio, January 17, 1837. 

Appointed from the Army. Enlisted as Private, 
Company B, 2d Battalion, 18th U. S. Infantry, July 8, 
1861; 2d Lieutenant, 18th U. S. Infantry, October 30, 
1861; Ist Lieutenant, 18th U.S. Infantry, May 30, 1862; 
Brevet Captain, U. S. Army, December 31, 1862, for 
gallant and meritorious service at Battle of Murfreesboro; 
Captain, 18th U. S. Infantry, July 28, 1863; Brevet 
Major, U. S. Army, September 20, 1863, for gallant and 
meritorious service at Battle of Chickamauga; Major, 
U. S. Army, June 19, 1891; Lieutenant Colonel, Sth 
U. S. Infantry, January 30, 1895; Colonel, 24th U. S. 
Infantry, October 4, 1898. Prisoner of war (Libby, 
Camp Sorghum, and Columbia, South Carolina) from 
September, 1863, to February 14, 1865; Medal of Honor 
for gallantry at Battle of Stone’s River. 

Died at, Douglas, Wyoming. 


LizuTENANT WitBur F. ARNOLD 


Born in New York. 
Appointed from the Army. Private, Quartermaster 
Sergeant, 18th U. S. Infantry, August 9, 1861; 2d 
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Lieutenant, 18th U. S. Infantry, November 21, 1862; 
Ist Lieutenant, 18th U. S. Infantry, June 30, 1863; 
Brevet Captain for gallant and meritorious services at 
Battle of Murfreesboro, and for gallant and meritorious 
service during the war; Captain, 41st U. S. Infantry, 
July 28, 1866. 

Died December 12, 1867. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL GEORGE B. DANDY 


Born in Georgia. 

Appointed from the Army. Cadet at West Point, 
July 1, 1849, to July 10, 1852; Private, Company A, 
Ist U. S. Artillery, November 14, 1854; Sergeant, Com- 
pany A, Ist U.S. Artillery, January 15, 1855; 2d Lieuten- 
ant, 3d U.S. Artillery, February 21, 1857; 1st Lieutenant, 
3d U. S. Artillery, March 3, 1861; Colonel, 100th New 
York Volunteers, August 29, 1862; Brevet Brigadier 
General, March 13, 1865, for gallant and meritorious 
services at Siege of Yorktown, at Battle of Deep Bottom, 
Virginia, and capture of Fort Gregg, Virginia, and for 
service during the war. 

Retired February 11, 1894. 


CoLoNEL Henry BEEBE CARRINGTON 


Born at Wallingford, Connecticut, March 2, 1824; 
married Margaret Irvin McDowell, a granddaughter of 
Lucas Sullivant, founder of Columbus, Ohio; father of 
James Beebe Carrington. 

At beginning of the Civil War moved nine militia 
regiments into western Virginia; appointed Colonel, 18th 
U. S. Infantry, May 14, 1861; Brigadier General of 
Volunteers, November 29, 1862; commanded District of 
Indiana, organized and sent to front 120,000 Indiana 
volunteers. 
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Opened wagon route to Montana through Wyoming in 
1866, while commanding Rocky Mountain District; 
planned and built Fort Phil Kearny while in active 
warfare with the Sioux Indians; commanded Fort 
McPherson, Nebraska, and Fort Sedgwick, Colorado; 
retired from active service in 1870; died at Hyde Park, 
Massachusetts, October 12, 1912. 


(From Regimental Losses of American Civil War 
by William G. Fox) 


“The 18th Infantry [commanded by Colonel Carring- 
ton] sustained the heaviest ‘Lost in action’ of all regi- 
ments of the Regular Army. At the battle of Stone’s 
River, where the regiment encountered its hardest fight- 
ing, the 2d Battalion was commanded by Major Frederick 
Townsend (Lieutenant Frederick Phisterer, Adjutant). 
The Battalion took 603 officers and men into the fight. 
Forty-eight per cent of these were killed or wounded. 
They were later withdrawn from active service in the 
field to perform guard and garrison duty at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. In the spring of 1866, having been recruited 
up to organization strength, they were transferred to the 
Department of the Platte for duty on the Plains.” 


Masor FREDERICK TOWNSEND 


Born in Albany, New York, September 21, 1825. 

Adjutant General, State of New York, 1857-58-59-60; 
Colonel, 3d New York Volunteers, April 25, 1861, to 
June 26, 1861; Major, 18th U. S. Infantry, June 26, 
1861; Brevet Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. Army, Decem- 
ber 31, 1862, for gallant and meritorious service at the 
Battle of Murfreesboro, Tennessee; Lieutenant Colonel, 
9th U. S. Infantry, April 20, 1864; Brevet Colonel, 
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U.S. Army, March 30, 1865, for meritorious and faithful 
service in the recruitment of the armies of the United 
States; Brevet Brigadier General, U.S. Army, March 30, 
1865, for faithful and meritorious service during the war. 

Resigned March 26, 1868; Adjutant General, State of 
New York, 1880-81-82; died at Luzerne, New York, 
September 11, 1897. 


LIEUTENANT FREDERICK PHISTERER 


Born in Stuttgart, Germany, October 11, 1836. 

Enlisted as Private in Company A, 3d U. S. Artillery, 
December 6, 1855; Corporal, October 12, 1858; Sergeant, 
July 10, 1860; honorably discharged, December 6, 1860; 
Sergeant Major, 18th U. 8S. Infantry, July 31, 1861; 
2d Lieutenant, October 30, 1861; Ist Lieutenant, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1862; Captain, February 15, 1866; honorably 
discharged, August 4, 1870; Acting Assistant Adjutant 
General, State of New York, January 1, 1880; Assistant 
Adjutant General, State of New York, November 22, 
1892; Adjutant General, January 30, 1908. 

Died in Albany, New York, July 13, 1909. 


V. REPRODUCTIONS OF SOME IMPORTANT 
LETTERS CONNECTED WITH THE ARMY 
LIFE OF MAJOR A. B. OSTRANDER 
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Order of transfer from General W. T. Sherman. 
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St. George Cooke to Major Ostrander. 
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Letter of recommendation from General Philip St. George Cooke, 
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